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50-Mile Run Helps 
Marin Food Bank 



File Photo 


Acting Warden Cullen 

By VINCENT CULLEN 
Acting Warden, San Quentin 
State Prison 

On the cold morning of Dec. 
11, 2010, a group of runners hud- 
dled under an awning in prepa- 
ration for a quest to run 50 miles 
to benefit the Marin Food Bank. 

This idea was formed by Rudy 
Luna, Correctional Lieutenant, 
several months earlier and grad- 
ually gained momentum until 
the morning of the 11th. Thus 
the first annual San Quentin 50- 
mile run for charity began. 

Despite the cold weather, 
fog and drizzle, a large num- 
ber of San Quentin employees 
stretched, strained and ached as 
teams to complete 25 laps of the 
San Quentin property, all for the 
sake of charity. Several different 
teams of staff members, some 
as few as four runners, started 
before the sunrise. Within each 
team, there were runners who 
were able to maintain a blister- 
ing pace, while others jogged or 


walked. Regardless of each in- 
dividual’s prominence, the end 
result was 50 miles of charitable 
running. 

While it is unimportant who 
finished the 50 miles first (that 
honor went to the Warden’s Of- 
fice Team). What is important 
that all the teams completed the 
50-mile, grueling run. I would 
be remiss if I didn’t mention the 
mileage leaders: Rudy Luna and 
Mary Cello. Rudy completed 28 
miles, while Mary completed 20 
miles. 

Many staff members spon- 
sored the teams, either with a flat 
donation or a per-mile donation. 
In addition to this event, food 
barrels were placed around the 
institution and staff responded. 

THANKS TO MANY 

San Quentin staff members 
donated over 560 pounds of food 
for the Marin Food Bank. More 
importantly, the 50-mile run 
raised over $1,500 in cash dona- 
tions for the Food Bank. I must 
take the opportunity to thank 
various staff members who 
worked tirelessly to ensure this 
run was successful: Rudy Luna, 
Mary Cello, Michelle Rochelle, 
Jenny Ray Turner, Kristine Ril- 
lon, Cheryl Beatty, Troy Kinsey 
and Sam Robinson. 

Also, I would like to thank 
Costco for providing bottled 
water and Gatorade and the San 
Quentin Fire Station for assist- 
ing with course safety and aid 
stations. 

The real impact of this en- 
tire process was our visit to the 

See 50-Mile on Page 5 


New Attorney General 
Reaffirms Prison Reform 


By ANTHONY ‘TARIQ’ 
FAULK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

With the renowned Delancey 
Street rehabilitation center as 
her backdrop, Attorney Gen- 
eral-elect Kamala Harris used 
her first news conference since 
winning the race to reaffirm her 
intention to reform prisons and 
implement new ways of dealing 
with crime and punishment. 

Harris, the Democrat and for- 
mer San Francisco District At- 
torney, took over California’s 
top law enforcement office in 
January after narrowly defeating 


her Los Angeles counterpart, 
Republican Steve Cooley. 

Speaking about the need to 
overhaul the state’s criminal jus- 
tice system and address its 70 
percent recidivism rate, Harris 
said, “This revolving door has 
to be shut. There has to be some 
leadership around that, and I in- 
tend to be that kind of leader.” 

Harris made prison reform a 
cornerstone of her campaign. 
She promised to emphasize re- 
habilitation and figure out ways 
to divert criminals from prisons. 
She said the lawmakers and pros- 
ecutors should combat the social 

See Prison on Page 5 


Prison Crowding 
Decisions Expected 


S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 
available at its own website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome and encourage 
your feedback. 


Farewell 

ToCCI 

McGarvey 

By Raphael Calix 
Contributing Writer 

One of San Quentin’s most 
respected correctional coun- 
selors, M. McGarvey of North 
Block, is retiring. Because of 
California’s budget crunch and 
changes in the pension system, 
it makes financial sense for 
him to leave now. Reluctantly, 
Counselor McGarvey leaves his 
“S.Q. Family” of co-workers 
and friends. Bonds formed over 
the years will not be broken by 
a well earned retirement pack- 
age. As a counselor he found 
some rewarding moments while 
working with “Lifer” inmates 
in their preparation for a Board 
of Parole Hearing date. He said, 

See McGarvey on Page 5 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The biggest issue facing Cali- 
fornia prisons is overcrowding, 
and big changes are on the ho- 
rizon. 

Two major issues will unfold 
in the coming months: Califor- 
nia’s gigantic budget deficit and 
a lawsuit awaiting a decision by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court will rule 
on a three-judge federal panel 
ruling that the state’s overcrowd- 
ed prison system causes uncon- 
stitutionally inadequate inmate 
medical and mental health care. 
This violates prisoners’ Eighth 
Amendment right against cruel 
and unusual punishment, the 
judges ruled. 

Meantime, newly elected Gov. 
Jerry Brown is grappling with a 
$28 billion state budget shortfall. 
He is proposing several steps, in- 
cluding more prisoners staying 
in county jails, or prison inmates 
returned to county jails. 

The California Legislature, 
politicians and a myriad of 
prison administrators have been 
unable, or unwilling, to fix the 
state’s broken prison system 

The high court is review- 
ing the panel’s unprecedented 


August 2009 ruling that would 
require the state to reduce its 
inmate population by nearly 
40,000 to relieve prison over- 
crowding. The San Jose Mer- 
cury News reported that one of 
the federal judges deemed con- 
ditions so bad that inmates were 
“dying needlessly” on a regular 
basis. 

David G. Savage and Carol 
J. Williams of the Los Angeles 
Times reported that the suicide 
rate in California’s overcrowded 
prisons is nearly twice the na- 
tional average, and an average of 
one inmate dies every eight days 
from inadequate care. 

The Supreme Court will de- 
cide whether the three-judge 
panel overstepped its power to 
order inmate releases under a 
1996 federal law, the Prison Liti- 
gation Reform Act. 

California officials have asked 
the Supreme Court to strike 
down the prisoner reduction or- 
der because they say it violates 
the 1996 law. Robert Weisberg, 
a law professor at Stanford’s 
Criminal Justice Center stated, 
“It’s the first case really testing 
this particular issue under a rela- 
tively new statute.” 

See Overcrowded on Page 5 


State Court’s Guidance 
On Parole Board Denials 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Contributing Writer 

When a state court determines 
that the Board of Parole Hear- 
ings has denied parole without 
any evidence of current dan- 
gerousness, the court may only 
“direct the board to conduct a 
new parole- suitability hearing.” 
The court may not direct the 
board to find the inmate suitable 
for parole or restrict the type of 
evidence the board may consider 
at the hearing, according to the 
California Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, In re Prather [50 Cal 4th 
238, Case No. S172903, July 29, 
2010 ] 

PAROLE REVERSAL 

The California Supreme 
Court, in the Prather case, only 
considered what remedy a court 
may order when the parole board 
denies parole. California courts 
and federal courts may order the 
release of an inmate after a court 
determines that a governor’s de- 


cision reversing a grant of parole 
suitability was not supported by 
“some evidence” of current dan- 
gerousness. A court may order 
an inmate’s release after it de- 
termines that a governor’s deci- 
sion reversing a grant of parole 
was not supported by some evi- 
dence of current dangerousness. 
[In re McDonald , No B219424, 

Cal. Rptr 3d. , 201 WL 

4296703 at *9-10, Cal. Ct. App. 
Nov. 2, 2010] 

EVIDENCE RESTRICTION 

An order by a California 
state court granting a new pa- 
role hearing may not restrict the 
parole board from considering 
the full record in making a pa- 
role suitability determination. 
The Prather decision stated that 
courts may not “direct the board 
to reach a particular result or 
consider only a limited category 
of evidence in making a suitabil- 
ity decision.” 

However, the Prather Court 
acknowledged that, “in appro- 


priate circumstances,” a court 
may “order that the board not 
base an unsuitability determi- 
nation solely upon evidence al- 
ready considered and rejected by 
the board.” 

The California Supreme Court 
stated that an explicit order re- 
stricting the board from using 
evidence already considered and 
rejected by a court is unneces- 
sary. That is because “the board 
is required to adhere to the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal” or 
comply with an order made by a 
Superior Court that was not ap- 
pealed. 

The Prather Court stated that 
a court “order granting habeas 
corpus relief implicitly pre- 
cludes the board from again 
denying parole” unless some 
additional evidence supports a 
determination that the prisoner 
remains currently dangerous. 
That evidence can be considered 

See State on Page 4 
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Rehabilitative Programs Reduce Recidivism 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) Secretary Matthew 
Cate notes the irony of Califor- 
nia prison policy where, due to 
the budget crisis, many rehabili- 
tative programs have been cut. 
The irony is that research shows 
these are the programs neces- 
sary to reduce the state’s recidi- 
vism rate. 

Cate has managed to oversee 
CDCR operations while: 

• A $28 billion budget defi- 
cit has given rise to billion 
dollar cuts in public schools 
and other social services. 

• The U.S. Supreme Court 
will decide on a population 
cap for CDCR by this sum- 
mer. 

• A federally appointed re- 
ceiver is overseeing prison 
healthcare with a budget 
over $800 million. 


Cate was optimistic, “The re- 
ceiver had a plan to build seven 
prison hospitals at a billion dol- 
lars apiece. Within the last year, 
we’ve gotten together. He’s 
eliminated his seven projects 
altogether and agreed that we 
would build facilities that. . .have 
a healthcare mission. His seven 
projects are now one healthcare 
facility in Stockton.” 

HUGE PROJECT 

AB900 is a $7.4 billion con- 
struction project implemented 
by the state in response to a fed- 
eral court’s determination that 
California prisons are unconsti- 
tutionally overcrowded. 

Ryan Sherman, a spokesper- 
son for the prison guards’ union, 
which opposed AB900, said the 
construction authorized by the 
bill would not solve the state’s 
prison crisis. 

“The state cannot build its way 
out of the overcrowding prison 
problem,” he said, “If they build 
more beds, we will fill up more 


beds and continue to be over- 
crowded. Until we figure out 
how to reform and reorganize 
the department so it’s efficient 
and accountable, and take into 
consideration the limited budget 
and what’s best for the state, I 
don’t anticipate anything im- 
proving a great deal,” reported 
Marisa Lagos in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

AB900 projects underway or 
in the planning stages are: 

• Medical facilities in Stock- 
ton, Vacaville, Corona, 
Paso Robles and San Luis 
Obispo costing $1.4 billion 
for about 4,000 prisoners. 

• Re-entry facilities in Apple 
Valley, Stockton, and San 
Diego costing $442 million 
for 1,500 prisoners. 

• $453 million to add 2,942 
jail beds in Calaveras, Mad- 
era and San Diego counties, 
and a new jail for San Ber- 
nardino County. [Source: 
California Department of 


Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion] 

California’s FY 2009-10 bud- 
get called for $1.2 billion cuts 
from CDCR. 

CDCR subsequently cut edu- 
cational, vocational, substance 
abuse programs, and other pro- 
grams for prisoners and parolees 
by $250 million. 

TECHNICAL ISSUES 

With parole violations ac- 
counting for 47 percent of re- 
turns to prison within a three- 
year period, Cate did not know 
how many returns were for 
“technical violations.” [Parolees 
who are returned to prison for 
noncompliance to a condition of 
parole that was not considered a 
new crime.] 

Joan Petersilia, Stanford Law 
School, and an expert witness 
in the overcrowding/healthcare 
trial estimated that annually, 
17,000 returns were for techni- 
cal violations. 


Cate responded to reducing 
the prison population by citing 
SB1266. He said it will “give us 
the ability to put female inmates 
in alternatives to incarceration,” 
while acknowledging that is a 
pretty small part of the popula- 
tion. 

According to a fall 2010 
CDCR report, in a continuing 
effort to reduce prison over- 
crowding and increase access 
to health care and rehabilitation 
programs, CDCR increased its 
capacity to temporarily house an 
additional 2,336 prisoners out of 
state, bringing the total out-of- 
state beds available to 10,468. 

CDCR has implemented a 
furlough policy that decreased 
correctional officer pay by 14 
percent. Cate believes that the 
furlough affected the guards’ 
morale, but did not interfere with 
their professionalism. 


Alliance for Change 
Prepares Inmates 
For Life Outside 
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Volunteers and inmate members of San Quentin’s Alliance for Change 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Confining offenders without 
trying to change them is an ex- 
perience of folly with short ben- 
efits of winning battles while 
losing the war. It is wrong. It is 
expensive. It is stupid, according 
to former U.S. Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Warren Burger. 

San Quentin Alliance for 
Change is a consortium of 
prisoners, community volun- 
teers, and prison staff working 
in conjunction to facilitate the 
re-socialization of incarcerated 
men and to create a successful 
re-integration process into the 
community. 

Alliance for Change has 
formed a series of interaction 
guides for prisoners and mem- 
bers of the public to use, with the 
goal of creating safer communi- 
ties. The idea begins by looking 
for volunteers to donate profes- 
sional expertise in the day-to- 
day operation of the alliance. 

HAVE RESERVATIONS 

The Alliance actively seeks 
individuals who are involved 
in the justice system, and law 
enforcement, as well as judges, 


district attorneys, parole of- 
ficers, institutional staff, and 
community members who are 
crime victims. 

Volunteers donate time to 
assist prisoners with critically 
needed social and interpersonal 
development, resume develop- 
ment, job interview skills, bud- 
geting and other life skills are 
taught to prisoners who expect 
to be returned to their commu- 
nities. 

Paulette Brown has been com- 
ing to San Quentin since the 
death of her son four years ago 
and at the Alliance for Change 
banquet, Brown spoke on behalf 
of the survivors of crime. Brown 
promised to continue to partici- 
pate with self-help programs to 
understand why her son was 
murdered, and why perpetrators 
commit their crimes. Her mes- 
sage to the perpetrators is how 
they are hurting families and the 
communities. “People of vio- 
lence need to come out of prison 
and work with the community,” 
Brown said. “Working with 
people that hurt people heals the 
community.” 

Individuals versed in effective 
communication, fundraising 


and networking are extremely 
important to the alliance. 

Ricky “Malik” Harris, Alli- 
ance vice chairman, remarked, 
“...justice is not something we 
choose, but something we should 
all do together.” 

Naghznidl “Shahid” Rouse, 
Education co-leader, main- 
tained, “At the beginning of a 
new journey, we are a team that 
is working hard to bring change 
to our communities.” 

Johnny Taylor, Evaluation Ser- 
vices co-leader, said, “The ones 
who go home and struggle, only 
to return back to prison with no 
programs, need to be reached 
and helped.” 


Marvin Andrews, public rela- 
tions, used a quote from Jesse 
Jackson to express his senti- 
ments: “Never look down on 
someone, unless you are helping 
them up.” 

Ernest W. M. Morgan VIII, 
public relations co-director for 
the San Quentin Alliance for 
Change, relating the words of 
W.E.B. Dubois to the effects 
of prison said, “The problem is 
plain before you. We are a com- 
munity transplanted through our 
own criminal actions. I want to 
say that if we don’t lift ourselves 
up, the system will pull us down. 
Education, employment and so- 
cial reintegration are the levers 
to uplift the incarcerated and 


formerly incarcerated men and 
women. 

THE RIGHT IDEALS 

“Employment alone will not 
do it unless it is inspired by the 
right ideals and guided by in- 
telligence. Education must not 
simply teach work skills, it must 
teach life skills.” 

Acting Warden Vincent Cul- 
len attended an event hosted by 
the Alliance group in December 
2010 and said he was happy to 
see the beginning of the Alli- 
ance program. “I think that the 
Alliance for Change is going to 
be one of the premier programs 
of San Quentin.” 


State Delays Awarding of Contract for Death Row 


By RICHARD HALSTEAD 
Marin Independent Journal 

Officials with the state De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (report) they have 
delayed awarding a contract for 
the first phase of the $356 mil- 
lion death row complex at San 
Quentin State Prison. 


The corrections department 
has notified the three lowest bid- 
ders of its intention to “extend 
the period of award ... to allow 
additional time for the depart- 
ment to brief the new adminis- 
tration on various aspects of the 
project,” said Paul Verke, a cor- 
rections spokesman. 

Marin officials are mounting 
a desperate last stand to prevent 


the awarding of the contract and 
kill the project. Assemblyman 
Jared Huffman, D-San Rafael, 
met ... with high-ranking mem- 
bers of the Jerry Brown admin- 
istration in a bid to enlist the 
new governor’s support. 

The county of Marin has filed 
suit to stop the contract from 
begin awarded and the county 
counsel is prepared to ask a 


Marin Superior Court judge for 
a temporary restraining order, if 
necessary. 

The corrections department 
received nine bids that it opened 
on Nov. 9. A low bid of $126 mil- 
lion was submitted by McCa- 
rthy Building Companies of St. 
Louis, Mo. The process called 
for the awarding of a contract no 
later than 60 days after the open- 


ing of the bids. Verke said Mc- 
Carthy Building companies has, 
however, agreed to extend its bid 
to a new deadline. 

This story is reprinted with 
permission from the Marin In- 
dependent Journal 
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College Students Get Eye-Opening Experience At S.Q. 
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San Quentin T.R.U.S.T 7th annual graduating class 


By ARNULFO T. GARCIA 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A group of 25 college students 
got a real education in Califor- 
nia’s penal system during a visit 
to San Quentin State Prison. 

They sat in a circle with a doz- 
en inmates for an eye-opening 
discussion of what it is like to 
live behind bars and walls for 
lives gone awry. 

The inmates were members 
of a prison organization called 
T.R.U.S.T. (Teaching Respon- 
sibility Utilizing Sociological 
Training). The group conducts 
24-part workshops aimed at 
turning lives into a positive di- 
rection. 

Leading the students was Pro- 
fessor Elaine Leeder of Sonoma 
State University. 

“A lot of these men who are 
here in blue, I know, have done 
the work on themselves and are 
prepared to get out,” Leeder said. 
“But my students here today are 
fortunate because 217 students 
wanted to come into San Quen- 
tin to talk with you men, but I 
was only allowed to bring 25 
students.” 

Paul Jordan of the T.R.U.S.T. 
program set the tone for the cir- 
cle when he asked, “Who in here 
knows the difference between 
punishment and rehabilitation?” 

One student, Laura, said. 
“The prison provides rehabilita- 
tion, but I really think it’s up to 
the prisoners.” 

Most of the students had never 
previously identified with in- 
carcerated people and exhibited 
typical misconceptions about 


prison policy due to watching 
prison TV shows. 

“Is prison portrayed like it 
is on the T.V. show Lock Up?” 
asked Vinnie, one student. 

“A lot of what you look at is 
from a production standpoint,” 
said Michael Harris, one of the 
San Quentin residents. “When 
they shoot, they focus on the 
inflammatory aspects of prison; 
they don’t focus on programs 
like T.R.U.S.T. or students like 
you who want to learn about 
people who are incarcerated.” 

“Is there a huge difference as 
to how people are treated if they 
are tried as a juvenile or adult?” 
asked Kareena. A few men who 
were tried as juveniles respond- 
ed. 

“The judge said 15 years isn’t 
that bad,” said Ke Lam, a San 
Quentin resident. “I was young 
and I didn’t know. I thought I 
could do 15 years and be home.” 
But when Ke got to prison, he 
found out that 15 years to life 
means life. “I’ve been in prison 
longer than I was on the streets. 
Our age plays a big part in doing 
time.” 

Many students were surprised 
when they learned California’s 
criminal justice system allowed 
a 14-year-old to get sentenced 
to life without the possibility of 
parole. 

“The way my crime happened, 
I was convicted under the felony 
murder rule but I never killed 
anybody,” said Charlie, a San 
Quentin resident who was tried 
as an adult. “As a kid, I was 
shackled in the waiting room at 
the county courthouse for hours 


and hours because I was 16. I 
couldn’t be put in with the adults 
because of my age.” 

Mike Tyler was 17 when he 
came to prison. “I was the type 
of kid that needed structure. I 
wanted structure,” Tyler said. 
“It’s way different for a juvenile 
to come to prison. I can’t buy 
alcohol, can’t drive but I could 
spend the rest of my life in pris- 
on.” 

T.R.U.S.T. members noted 
that the students initially did 
not grasp the paradox that more 
prisons equates to less money 
for pro- social programs such 
as higher education, libraries, 
parks and health care. 

T.R.U.S.T. members believe 
that the deficiency in these pro- 
social programs tends to inflate 


to criminal behavior in an envi- 
ronment that relies on incarcera- 
tion as the primary means of 
correction. 

Jordan said, “In 2005 Gov. 
Schwarzenegger came into of- 
fice and began making cuts, not 
to custody or staff, but to pro- 
grams that offered rehabilitation. 
Today seven out of 10 people are 
coming back to prison; that is a 
high recidivism rate.” 

On Dec. 17, T.R.U.S.T. held a 
banquet in which 25 men gradu- 
ated from the seven-month self- 
help course. “These men were 
diligent with the program and 
they worked hard, we even had 
one graduate from H-Unit come 
in and take the course,” said 
Kathleen Jackson Executive 
Sponsor of T.R.U.S.T. 


The graduating students of 
T.R.U.S.T. are: 

Molique Frank, Randall Malu- 
enda, Anthony Diramos, Ernest 
Hill, Marvin Arnold, 

James Cavitt, Christopher 
Deragon, John Vaden, Ronald 
“Yana” Self, Borey Ai, 

William Quinones, Christo- 
pher Scull, Alladin Pangilinan, 
Eduardo Delapena, 

Alexei Ruiz, Peng Nampha, 
Robert Bratton, Douglas Manns, 
Larry Ryzak, 

Enrique Gomez, Mark Tede- 
schi, Edward Ballenger, Curtis 
Penn, Angel Alvarez, and 
Phoeun You. 

— JulianGlenn Padgett con- 
tributed to this story. 


Troubled Youth Get a Boost in Life From SQ Prisoners 


By ANTHONY “TARIQ” 
FAULK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Their methods may be slightly 
different, but two youth focused- 
groups at San Quentin are com- 
mitted to improving the lives of 
young men heading in the wrong 
direction. 

S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. and R.E.A.L. 
Choices both receive groups of 
young men into the prison who 
have either gotten into trouble 
or are close to it. They provide a 
look into prison life and conduct 
workshops to deal with the chal- 
lenges the youth face. 

A vanguard of programs, 
S.Q.U.I.R.E.S., was started in 
1964 by Ross ‘Patch’ Keller, a 
Death Row prisoner. Seeing his 
son beginning to follow his tragic 
example, Patch acted on a vision 
embodied in the S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. 
name - San Quentin’s Utiliza- 
tion of Inmate Resources, Expe- 
riences, and Studies. He wanted 
to use inmates’ knowledge and 
experiences to encourage “the 
youth of today from becoming 
the convict of tomorrow.” 

Of more recent origins, 
R.E.A.L. (Reaching Expanding 
Adolescent Lives) Choices uses 


effective communication and 
life experiences as their main 
tools. Through dialogue they 
establish rapport, empathy and 
understanding to get through 
to the youth. Both point out that 
they are not “scared straight” 
programs. 

According to S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. 
President James Houston, 
its motto is: “We don’t scare 
straight; we communicate.” 

That’s a sentiment also shared 
by R.E.A.L. Choices, says mem- 
ber Jonathon Wilson. “We at- 
tempt to change behavior of 
youth through cognitive change,” 
not by scaring or strictly giving 
advice. 

According to Houston, 
S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. achieves its goals 
through open and free dialogue. 
They establish an agreement to 
adhere to the principles of “hon- 
esty, respect and confidential- 
ity,” then talk about everything 
from family problems, drugs, 
gangs and sexual relationships. 
“Sometimes kids just need to be 
talked with - to know that they 
are being heard.” S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. 
member Shahid Rouse says this 
“helps them connect with them- 
selves.” 


R.E.A.L. Choices has begun 
using scripts to guide its dia- 
logue. With each script focus- 
ing on different factors such as 
attitude, behavior and values, 
R.E.A.L. Choices members are 
able to focus on specific chal- 
lenges that youth face and help 
them to develop new thought 
processes. As member Wilson 
stated, “If you don’t think any 
different, you don’t behave any 
different.” 

Both groups also work to 
achieve such cognitive change 
with parents who sometimes 
accompany their sons into the 
prison. This can be one of the 
biggest challenges. “Sometimes 
parents need parenting too,” 
stated Rouse. He and other group 


SAN FRANCISCO — A re- 
entry program dedicated to as- 
sisting parolees held a silent auc- 
tion that raised enough money to 
cover its expenses for a month. 

This first fundraiser by the 
California Reentry Program was 
held in San Francisco recently. 

Executive Director Allyson 
West said, “The fundraiser was 


members work to get parents, 
often not open communicators 
themselves, to talk freely with 
their kids and understand their 
needs. Once exchange of emo- 
tions, fears and needs take place, 
parents are usually surprised 
and happy about immediate im- 
provements they see in their re- 
lationship. “Parents have to trust 
the process,” says Robert Frye, 
a member of both S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. 
and R.E.A.L. Choices. 

A success rate of 70 percent 
has been attributed to such 
groups, “We can see growth 
in individuals,” says Houston. 
“We know they leave here with 
a better understanding of them- 
selves.” 


great. I’d say about 60 people 
showed up, many of them new 
donors, which expanded our 
mailing list considerably.” 

The donors were entertained 
by a guitarist and a performance 
by the Pacific Boys Choir. 

“We are very excited about 
our next event, perhaps in sum- 
mer 2011”, said West. 



This issue high- 
lights the significance 
of Black History 
month with a pro- 
file of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and an in 
depth look into some 
of the nightmares 
that have emerged 
since his death. 

Starts on page 14 
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Unique Culture of S.Q. - Helping One Another 


By COLE M. BIENEK 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin sits at the van- 
guard of CDCR’s modest reha- 
bilitative efforts. Each month, 
the S.Q. News profiles any of a 
number of S.Q. programs. In this 
era of budgetary starvation, S.Q. 
remains steadfastly in pursuit of 
something larger. 

One of the things that make 
San Quentin unusual is that doz- 
ens of prisoners are committed 
to helping fellow inmates turn 
their lives around. 

While San Quentin is a prison, 
in some ways it is very different; 
set apart from other institutions 
in several fundamental ways. 
The most important, I believe, 


is often overlooked, minimized 
or disputed. With but a tiny few 
exceptions, San Quentin is the 
only prison in the state that rec- 
ognizes and values the contribu- 
tions made by inmates as men- 
tors or facilitators. 

For more than 35 years, 
California correctional theory 
centered upon punishment; in 
fact, the Penal Code states that 
the purpose of incarceration is 
punishment. Any rehabilitative 
efforts were provided by profes- 
sional people coming in from the 
community, people working for 
the department such as teachers, 
mental health professionals, or 
chaplains. The essential nature 
of the effort relied upon the fact 
that these things were provided 


State Court’s Guidance 
On Parole Denials 


Continued from Page 1 

alone or in conjunction with oth- 
er evidence in the record, which 
was not already considered and 
rejected by the reviewing court. 

SEPARATION OF POWERS 

In a concurring opinion in 
Prather, Justice Moreno clari- 
fied that the board may have its 
discretion limited or even elimi- 
nated entirely by a court issu- 
ing a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Prather court based its decision 
on the doctrine of separation of 
powers. This means the board 
or the governor has discretion 
to make parole decisions and 
the judicial branch cannot usurp 
those functions. 

Justice Moreno explained that 
separation of powers also re- 
quires “that courts must be able 
to play their assigned role of re- 
viewing agency decisions and 
fashioning appropriate remedies 


when an agency has abused its 
discretion.” 

At a parole rehearing ordered 
by a reviewing court, the board 
“cannot, after having its parole 
denial decision reversed, con- 
tinue to deny parole based on 
matters that could have been but 
were not raised” in the original 
decision. The board cannot deny 
parole “based on argument and 
evidence that reasonably could 
have been but were not raised at 
these prior proceedings.” 

A court may order expedited 
parole hearings when it orders 
that a new hearing be held. 

If the board again denies pa- 
role and the court finds the de- 
nial was unjustified, “an order 
that the board grant parole may 
well be warranted.” The gover- 
nor would still have the right to 
review that decision. 

— Hector Oropeza contributed 
to this story. 


Supreme Court Tells 9th 
Circuit Court to Stay Out 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Contributing Writer 

The United States Supreme 
Court in a unanimous decision 
ruled that federal courts have 
no business reviewing decisions 
made by the Board of Parole 
Hearings or by the governor de- 
nying parole to inmates serving 
life terms. 

In a blunt decision made with- 
out oral argument, the Court 
held on January 24, 2011 that the 
only right that inmates in Cali- 
fornia State Prisons have at pa- 
role hearings is an opportunity 
to be heard and a statement of 
the reasons why parole was de- 
nied. In reversing two Ninth Cir- 
cuit cases that examined wheth- 
er decisions made by the Board 
or governor were supported by 
“some evidence” of current dan- 
gerousness, the Supreme Court 
said that it was “no part of the 
Ninth Circuit’s business” to per- 
form a review of state parole 
determinations. The Court de- 


scribed the decisions made by 
the Ninth Circuit in those cases 
as “questionable.” 

The Court explained that 
“mere error of state law” is not 
a denial of due process. Whether 
the board or a state court decided 
cases involving parole correctly 
is beyond the scope of federal 
review. 

The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions means the dismissal of 
hundreds of pending habeas pe- 
titions in federal district courts 
and in the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeal challenging board deci- 
sions and decisions by a gover- 
nor reversing parole. 

Challenges to parole board de- 
cisions and decisions by the gov- 
ernor reversing parole suitability 
findings may still be brought be- 
fore California State Courts. 

The case is Swarthout v. Cooke 
,562 U.S. (2011) 


OPINION 


to prisoners by people who had 
the training. 

I came to believe that these 
people, the vast majority of 
whom are wonderful, caring 
and eminently helpful, were bet- 
ter than me in all the ways that 
count. They hadn’t committed 
horrible crimes, and spent their 
lives in the grips of morbid drug 
and alcohol addiction. They had 
it all together; they lived lives of 
family, career and meaning — a 
valuable example to the men they 
worked with behind the walls. 
This belief was not something 
that I discussed with anyone, or 
even fully understood. 

As valuable as their help is, 
some small, nagging voice kept 
whispering to me, “You are dif- 
ferent from them.” I couldn’t 
count the number of discussions 
with staff and volunteers where 
I heard a prisoner say to them, 
“You just don’t understand what 
it’s like in here.” Empathic abili- 
ties aside, there is a ring of truth 
to that statement. 

Within the rooms of 12-step 
programs, there is a belief that 
the power of peers helping each 
other is unmatched. Logically, it 


is quite easy to develop this as- 
sertion. If you want to learn to 
be a doctor, you go to a doctor 
to learn. The teaching doctor has 
already experienced everything 
that the student will experience, 
and is able to understand and 
recognize signs that the student 
is either getting it or not. 

If a violent addict like my- 
self wants to change my life, I 
would go to a violent addict who 
changed their life. That’s not 
to say I couldn’t gain anything 
from someone who hadn’t been 
a violent addict. But the violent 
addict who turned his or her life 
around can better communicate 
with me. Simply put, prisoners 
have something to offer each 
other that “outsiders” cannot 
match. 

The San Quentin atmosphere 
benefits from utilizing inmate 
facilitators and peer educator/ 
tutors. The message is: prisoners 
offer something valuable. This 
sentiment is reinforced in the 
lectures, classes, and workshops 
— by the inmate facilitators and 
free staff alike. I am thankful to 
the staff members who truly be- 
lieve in prisoners’ inherent value 


and the prisoners who paved the 
way. 

Borrowing a line from Stan 
Lee of Spider-Man fame: with 
great power comes great respon- 
sibility. The bulk of this respon- 
sibility rests upon the shoulders 
of the inmate facilitators, men- 
tors, and tutors. 

The power in having prisoner- 
led programs lies in the belief 
that I can do it too. I believe that 
the longer someone remains on 
the path, the more they want to 
talk about it and pass on what 
they have learned, not because of 
an ego-centered desire to shine 
in the spotlight, but because of 
a true calling to help, to give a 
hand up 

Over the last two years, San 
Quentin has experienced a mas- 
sive turnover. Prisoners left who 
had been here for years, and men 
from institutions without any 
programs arrived. Most of us 
newcomers have not experienced 
anything like San Quentin’s 
inmate-facilitated programs. To 
put it bluntly, we need to know 
that the same opportunities exist 
for us that existed for you who 
came before. 


NOTEWORTHY CASES ON PAROLE DENIAL 

In re Raymond D. Macias ( Cal. Rptrt 3d 6th Appellate Diostrict, WL 4457309, 

#H03365, Nov. 9, 2010) 

This case provided a definition of what constitutes “a lack of insight” sufficient for denying 
parole. The California Court of Appeal acknowledged that “the very concept of ‘insight’ [is] inher- 
ently vague. The Court concluded that a lack of insight that supports a finding that an inmate is 
currently dangerous exists when: 

1. the inmate demonstrates “a blindness concerning the nature of his or her conduct and / or the 
very pressures and impulses, that triggered it” 

2. and there is a “factually identifiable deficiency in perception and understanding” involving a 
significant aspect of the crime or its causes. 

However, when an inmate acknowledges the “material aspects” of the crime and demonstrates 
understanding and remorse, the Board’s mere refusal to accept the inmate’s statements it is not a 
sufficient basis to deny parole. 

Schwarzenegger v. Plata (U.S. Supreme Court, 09-12331 Oral argument held November 30, 
2010) [Source: lillbulletin, Sara Myers and John Suh, edited by Catherine Suh) 

The U.S. Supreme Court held oral argument in the state’s appeal of an order issued by three 
federal District Court judges to release California prisoners in order to remedy medical and mental 
health condition in California State Prisons. The three judges had ordered the state to reduce its 
prison population by about 46,000 inmates within two years. 

The issues considered by the Supreme Court were: 

1. Did the District Court have jurisdiction under the Prison Litigation Reform Act to order the 
release of inmates? 

2. Was the order to release prisoners the only remedy for alleviating the violation of constitu- 
tional rights created by inadequate medical and mental health care? 

Corrections and law enforcement personnel filed a brief in support of the order issued by the 
district Court to reduce the prison population. 

Corrections personnel argued that the federal courts need to have a role in reducing the state 
prison population because California’s attempts at reducing prison overcrowding have failed. In 
their brief supporting the prisoners who sued over inadequate medical care, corrections personnel 
argued that over the past 15 years there have been over 75 orders to cure inadequate health care in 
the state prison system, but the system is still deficient. 

Gilman v. Schwarzenegger (U.S. Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit, No. 10-15461, December 6, 
2010 ) 

This case addressed the constitutionality of the provisions of Proposition 9 (“The victim’s Bill 
of Rights Act of 2008L Marsy’s Law”) that extended the length of parole denials to a minimum of 
three years and maximum of 15 years. 

A federal District Court had ordered a preliminary injunction against Marsy’s law being applied 
to the plaintiff’s in this case because they were likely to succeed in proving that the provisions of 
the law extending parole denials was a violation of the ex post facto clause of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

The Ninth Circuit held that these provisions do not constitute an ex post facto violation because 
the increase parole denial periods to not create a significant risk of increased incarceration. 

The court’s decision focused on the provisions in Marsy’s Law which allow an inmate to request 
an earlier parole hearing once the board denies parole. Inmates may submit a written request to the 
board with the circumstances and new information that justify an earlier parole hearing. 

— Stephen Yair Liebb 
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Me Garvey 
Bids 

Farewell 

To S.Q. 

Continued from Page 1 

“I could point them in a positive 
direction in their lives; to enable 
each of them to succeed as they 
re-enter their communities. And 
from this I have been rewarded 
to see some of them thrive and 
succeed after they were granted 
parole.” 

It is fair to say that McGarvey 
treated everyone, co-workers 
and prisoners alike, as human 
beings. He said, “We all eat, 
drink and laugh with the same 
emotions and face similar kinds 
of struggles in life.” What was 
his big secret to success? He 
said, “Faith has given me a lot 
to rely on; to learn from my 
mistakes and never repeat it. I 
prefer to embrace the problems 
I encounter, and trust in God to 
direct the way.” 

Asked to share one thing that 
he believes would make the 
prison system better, he replied, 
“I have seen drastic changes 
throughout the Department 
since I started. Most of the jobs 
have gotten very technical and 
more labor intensive. In addi- 
tion, with the current State fis- 
cal crisis, employees are being 
required to take mandatory fur- 
lough days, which reduces the 
work production each month. As 
a whole, CDCR staff are not the 
cohesive group they once were. I 
feel that in order for the Depart- 
ment to become better as a whole 
we need to return to the realiza- 
tion that no job is more vital than 
another, regardless of pay scale. 
For example, without food ser- 
vice personnel, the inmate does 
not get fed; without medical per- 
sonnel the overall health of the 
inmates drastically decrease; 
without custody staff there is no 
safety and security for the staff 
or inmates; without teachers and 



educational programs, inmates 
leave the prison ill-equipped to 
reintegrate into society. The list 
of essential jobs and their impor- 
tance to the Department is end- 
less. In short, if one of the cogs 
in the wheel is broken, CDCR 
comes to a grinding halt. As 
CDCR staff, we can make the 
Department better by not solely 
focusing on our own job, but to 
instead try and look at the over- 
all picture and see how our job 
impacts other jobs throughout 
the institution.” 

Asked if he had any parting 
words to offer, McGarvey re- 
plied, “Over the years, I have 
worked beside some truly great 
men and women that possessed 
strong work ethic and excellent 
team building skills. I have also 
been fortunate to have worked 
for many supervisors and ad- 
ministrators that believed in me 
and were willing to give me a 
chance to prove myself. I would 
like to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere gratitude to 
those that believed in me and 
to the rest of my San Quentin 
family for continually sharing 
their knowledge, experience and 
friendship throughout my ca- 
reer.” 


Prison Overcrowding 
Ruling Coming Soon 


Continued from Page 1 

If the Supreme Court upholds 
the prison population cap, the 
state will have two years to grad- 
ually reduce the overcrowding. 
If the justices strike down the 
cap order, the federal judges who 
issued it will continue to oversee 
improvements to inmates’ medi- 
cal and mental health care. 

At issue in the case, known 
as Schwarzenegger vs. Plata, is 
whether the three-judge panel 
correctly applied the law gov- 
erning how federal courts can 
get involved in state prison man- 
agement. 

Meantime, some 200 people 
demonstrated at the San Quen- 
tin gate on Feb. 8, They protest- 


ed construction of a new Death 
Row complex while budget cuts 
appear likely for services to the 
disabled. 

The same day federal Judge 
Jeremy Fogel visited San Quen- 
tin’s new execution facility. He 
halted California executions five 
years ago as unconstitutionally 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

The new chamber was com- 
pleted recently at a cost of ap- 
proximately $900,000 The for- 
mer execution chamber was 
designed for lethal gas, but was 
later modified to accommodate 
lethal injections. 

Some 720 men and women are 
awaiting execution in the state. 


Legal Counsel For Death Row 
Prisoners Is Hard to Come By 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Edward Patrick Morgan has 
lived on San Quentin Prison’s 
Death Row without a lawyer 
for about two decades and what 
accounts as an automatic le- 
gal right is becoming harder to 
come by. 

The California Supreme Court 
has been unable to allocate legal 
counsel because post- conviction 
legal challenges are breaking the 
system. 

“Fewer young people are 
willing to take on the work,” 
said Lynne Coffin, 61, a crimi- 
nal defense lawyer whose casel- 
oad accounts for a large number 
of Death Row cases. “It’s a huge 
toll on people having clients on 
Death Row.” 

BOTTLENECK CREATED 

Morgan’s attorney filed an 
appeal to probe, uncover and 
challenge every possible item in 
Morgan’s case that was in 1996. 
These petitions from condemned 
inmates requesting habeas pe- 
tition lawyers have created a 
bottleneck. 

There is a 10-to- 12-year wait- 
ing period to get a lawyer. 

As of February 09, 2011, San 
Quentin has 673 condemned in- 
mates. About half of those have 
no court-appointed attorney to 
address their legal challenges. 

50 -Mile Run 
Helps Many 

Continued from Page 1 

Marin Food Bank. Myself, Rudy 
Luna and Laura Bowman- Salz- 
seider, had the opportunity and 
pleasure to visit the Marin Food 
Bank and meet the staff and vol- 
unteers. 

All three of us were awestruck 
by the magnitude of operation 
and the need to provide food and 
services to low-income families 
in Marin County. 

In 2010 the Marin Food Bank 
served over 120,000 people, 
an increase of 53 percent from 
2009. The Food Bank distrib- 
uted over 2.5 million pounds of 
food, which is a 55 percent in- 
crease from the prior year. 

In these difficult economic 
times, more low-to -mo derate - 
income families have to choose 
between essentials like food 
or utilities or necessary health 
care. I was heartened by the fact 
that San Quentin staff helped 
this valued organization that 
provides an absolutely essential 
service to our surrounding com- 
munity. 

I will endeavor to hold addi- 
tional events such as this, and 
to expand the participation of 
staff, the inmate population and 
the surrounding community. My 
expressed gratitude to all who 
helped make this event a worth- 
while adventure! 


This number does not account 
for those who are currently in 
hospice care or having other 
medical needs taken care of, or 
those who are out to court 

“The penal system is dealing 
with numbers it can’t handle,” 
said Michael Laurence, executive 
director of the Habeas Corpus 
Resource Center; a state agency 
that represents condemned in- 
mates for post-conviction court 
challenges. 

However, death penalty advo- 
cates and prosecutors lay fault to 
the modality of criminal defense 
work: “To turn over every rock 
in the world,” Kent Scheidegger 
said. Scheidegger is the legal 
director of the Criminal Justice 
League Foundation whose group 
supports capital punishment. 

“The idea that you have to 
pull out every stop in every case 
is excessive,” he said. There’s 
lots of pressure but that doesn’t 
mean the state has to or should 
pay for it.” 

Berkeley-based criminal de- 
fense lawyer Cliff Gardner, one 
of the few lawyers who has won 
death penalty cases before the 
California Supreme Court, said 
death penalty advocates just 
want to make it easier to ex- 
ecute someone. “The idea that 
you’re saving someone who is 
condemned to die seems to be 
the highest calling any criminal 
lawyer can have.” 


Sacramento — In fiscal year 
1976-77, 3.32 percent of the 
state’s general fund ($344.3 mil- 
lion) went to prisons, according 
to the Orange County Register. 
This year, 10.32 percent ($8.9 
billion) is budgeted for prisons 


Continued from Page 1 

problems that lead to crime, not 
just the criminal. 

The 46-year-old Harris re- 
places Democrat Jerry Brown, 
who moved up to the governor’s 
office after his successful cam- 
paign. She is the first black and 
the first woman to hold the Attor- 
ney General’s post in California. 
Her victory also gave Democrats 
a sweep of all statewide offices. 

Harris’s campaign was 
scarred by criticism relating to 
tainted evidence blamed on San 
Francisco police and failure of 
prosecutors to disclose police 
officer’s criminal history to de- 
fense attorneys. Both incidents 
led to the dismissal of hundreds 
of criminal cases. 

Despite such controversies, 
Harris prevailed with environ- 
mental protection and prosecu- 


California law mandates each 
Death Row inmate receive an 
automatic appeal to the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court. Each appeal 
deals with the events that hap- 
pened at trial. 

After the appeal, a condemned 
inmate may file a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Donald Specter of the Berke- 
ley-based Prison Law Office 
said, “Representing a Death Row 
inmate is emotionally draining 
and the pay is not that good.” 

ARGUE FOR RELEASE 

Specter recently argued be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court for 
the release of 40,000 Califor- 
nia inmates due to prison over- 
crowding. “Yet I’m sure that if 
Mr. Schwarzegger’s family or 
friends were on Death Row, he 
would want to have a Death Row 
attorney turn over every rock to 
make sure they could get the 
best representation to get them 
off of Death Row.” 

The state Supreme Court did 
accept earlier this year a cursory 
post-conviction challenge from 
Morgan. The court accepted 
Morgan’s petition as a simple 
placeholder until a lawyer could 
file a proper habeas corpus peti- 
tion. 

This maneuver will prevent 
Morgan from missing important 
legal deadlines and permit him a 
chance to challenge his sentence 
later. 


while the shares for higher edu- 
cation, tax relief and natural re- 
sources all have decreased. Of 
the 150 state departments, only 
K-12 education increases its 
share of the budget more than 
prisons. 


tion of financial predators, also 
cornerstones of her campaign. 

“I think she might be good,” 
said San Quentin inmate Kamal 
Sefeldeen, a clerk in the law li- 
brary. 

Sefeldeen expressed hope that 
she does not see her role as a 
blocker of every lifer release like 
past Attorneys General. He also 
would like to see Harris work 
with criminal justice professors 
and students to come up with 
options for reform, and for her 
to adopt a plan to release some 
of the 7,000 non-citizen prison- 
ers who have done their time and 
want to be deported, but are be- 
ing held in limbo due to political 
pressures. 

“I’ve heard good things about 
her,” states inmate Karl “Ishma- 
el” Freelon, “but it’s to be seen 
how true it is.” 


K-12 Education - The Only 
One To Receive More Money 


Prison Reform for 
New Attorney General 
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Volunteers and Prisoners Sing During Holidays At S.Q. 


By JEFF BROOKS 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As inmates and visitors can 
tell you, San Quentin celebrates 
Christmas like no other prison in 
California. There were carolers 
in the cellblocks, a banquet hon- 
oring volunteers and inmates’ 
kids got presents around the Vis- 
iting Room Christmas tree. 

One of the festive things about 
Christmas time in San Quen- 
tin for an inmate is hearing the 
carolers come into the housing 
units to sing traditional Christ- 
mas songs a cappella. 


This year there were 56 vol- 
unteers and 12 inmates, led by 
Craig Singleton, a volunteer at 
the Protestant Chapel and head 
of the Dominican University 
Music Department. 

“We come in with a spirit and 
attitude that we are here to up- 
lift the men,” said one long-time 
volunteer, Jerry Stubblefield, a 
retired Golden Gate Seminary 
professor. “We come to minister 
in this place, but I would say that 
we are ministered to.” 

Stubblefield added, “For sev- 
eral years we went into the gym. 
One of the things that amazed 


me, and it probably shouldn’t 
have, was that the inmates knew 
all of the carols and they sang 
with us. It made us feel great.” 

Another festive event was a 
banquet honoring volunteers 
who work with inmates in Prot- 
estant Chapel programs. 

In the past, volunteer Christ- 
mas carolers were confined to the 
entrance rotunda of Condemned 
Row, but for the first time the 
volunteers were allowed to enter 
into the Condemned Row hous- 
ing unit. 

The carolers sang traditional 
Christmas songs before the rapt 
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Stan Baer and Geo Caffale packing toys for the children 
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Prisoners and carolers singing cheerful songs during the holidays in S.Q. units 


audience of inmates as they sat 
locked inside their cells. 

Many inmates joined in with 
the singing and when it was over 
there were numerous shouts 
of “Thank you!” and “Merry 
Christmas!” 

“I really appreciated that peo- 
ple from the surrounding com- 
munities would take the time 
out of their busy lives to come 
in here to sing to us and bring 
us some Christmas cheer,” said 
Kris Miller, an inmate. 

“I just sat back in my cell and 
closed my eyes and felt like I 
was in a different place for a few 
moments,” said Chris Murphey, 
another inmate, “I just wish they 
could of stayed longer,” he said. 

The volunteers and inmates 
sang in North Block, South 
Block, West Block, and East 
Block (Condemned Row). 


For 22 years, the Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quentin 
(VVGSQ) has been instrumen- 
tal in making Christmas very 
special for the inmates and their 
visitors during Christmas time. 

In previous years, veterans 
dressed as Santa and his elves 
would pass out toys to all the 
children who visited during the 
holidays. 

One of the special things for 
inmates was having their pic- 
tures taken with their children 
and Santa Claus, but after 22 
years of this tradition, the admin- 
istration deemed the Santa Claus 
outfit was escape paraphernalia. 
So this Christmas there was no 
Santa in San Quentin. 

— JulianGlenn Padgett con- 
tributed to this story. 


725 New Laws For Lawsuit To Reform California’s 
California Citizens Public Education Funding System 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California welcomed the New 
Year with 725 new laws. One was 
Assembly Bill 1399, the Califor- 
nia Medical Parole Bill. It allows 
medical parole for terminally ill 
inmates. The bill was authored 
by State Sen. Mark Leno and 
sponsored by J. Clark Kelso, the 
Prison Health Care Receiver ap- 
pointed by federal District Court 
Judge Thelton Henderson. 

California is looking for ways 
to slash $800 million from the 
Prison Health Services Depart- 
ment’s $2 billion budget. Medi- 
cal parole would apply to inmates 
in state prisons with permanent 
disabilities and whose release 
would not pose a threat to public 
safety. 

Medical paroles are prohibited 
for inmates sentenced to death, 
life without the possibility of 
parole, or Three-Strikers. Ter- 
minally ill inmates sentenced to 
life with the possibility of parole 
may be considered for medical 
parole. It has been estimated that 
approximately 700 state inmates 
would qualify for consideration 
for medical parole. 

The state’s prison health sys- 
tem has identified 21 inmates 
whose average annual health 


care cost more than $1.97 mil- 
lion each. 

That is nearly $41.5 million a 
year for 21 prisoners. 

Inmates released on medical 
parole would shift the cost of 
their health care from the state 
to the federal government. 

California already allows dy- 
ing inmates to apply for compas- 
sionate release, also known as 
medical parole, although few are 
actually released prior to their 
deaths. 

Penal Code 1170 (e), (2)(A)(B) 
(C) gives courts the discretion to 
resentence or recall if they find 
(1) the prisoner is terminally 
ill with an incurable condition 
caused by an illness or disease 
that would cause death within 
six months; (2) the conditions of 
release or treatment do not pose 
a threat to public safety; (3) the 
prisoner is permanently medi- 
cally incapacitated with a medi- 
cal condition that renders him 
or her permanently unable to 
perform activities of basic daily 
living, and result in requiring 
24 -hour total care. 


BY LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A second lawsuit aimed at re- 
form for California’s public edu- 
cation finance system has been 
filed in Alameda County Supe- 
rior Court. 

This lawsuit is similar to the 
Robles-Wong v. California, filed 
2010 by the Californian School 
Board Association (CSBA), the 
Association of California School 
Administration (ACS A) and the 
California State PTA. 

In the latest suit, a coalition of 
grassroots groups and individu- 
als representing low-income 
students and parents makes two 
claims: 

1. The states school-funding 
system fails to provide children 
with an opportunity to obtain a 
meaningful education in viola- 
tion of the Education Code. 

2. That this failure violates the 
Equal Protection clause of the 
Constitution. 


“We’re asking the court to de- 
clare the current funding system 
unconstitutional and to order 
that a new one be created,” said 
Howard Rice of Public Advo- 
cates Inc., a San Francisco-based 
public interest law firm. 

The coalition consists of the 
Campaign for Quality Education 
(CQE), Alliance of Californians 
for Community Empowerment 
(ACCE), Californians for Justice 
(CFJ), and San Francisco Orga- 
nization Project (SFOP), plus 
more than 20 individual students 
and parents. 

The governor was asked about 
his response to the CQE lawsuit. 
Andrea McCarthy a spokes- 
woman for the governor said: 
“The governor is ready to work 
with the plaintiffs in this case, 
but multiple studies have pointed 
out funding alone will not solve 
the fundamental problems fac- 
ing our schools. Throwing more 
money into our broken education 
system will not benefit students 


unless it is accompanied by ex- 
tensive and systematic reform.” 

The lawsuit’s contention is that 
education is a fundamental right 
of young people provided by 
the California Constitution and 
the California Supreme Court. 
However, school years are be- 
ing shortened, critical teacher 
positions are being eliminated 
as well as course offerings and 
there is a shortage of instruc- 
tional material and school sup- 
plies. 

The suit claims these short- 
ages are at higher rates in urban 
communities, which unconsti- 
tutionally violates the rights of 
African-American and Latino 
students. 

“We have to sue. Not only 
are we losing teachers and see- 
ing class sizes skyrocket, but 
districts are eliminating librar- 
ians, nurses, school psycholo- 
gists, courses in music, P.E. and 
electives,” said Giselle Quezada 
from ACCE. 


Marin County Attempts to Block Death Row Expansion 


San Rafael — Marin County 
officials have filed a lawsuit 
seeking a temporary restrain- 
ing order to block San Quentin’s 
new 541,000-square-foot Death 


Row, containing 768 cells with 
1,152 beds. California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation officials announced a 
delay in awarding a contract for 


the first phase of the $356 mil- 
lion complex until Feb. 9 to al- 
low recently installed Gov. Jerry 
Brown the opportunity to review 
the plan. 
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Another Viable Vocational Trade on the Chopping Block 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 


and 

DWIGHT KRIZMAN 
Contributing Writer 

As the budget squeeze continues, prison officials in 
Sacramento have designated San Quentin’s highly suc- 
cessful landscaping program as “not viable.” 

Tony Leyva, the prison’s Vocational Landscaping in- 
structor and a veteran of more than 20 years with the 
California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion, has already received his layoff notice. 

It seems as though keeping the program would be a 
no brainer, considering the state’s purported focus on 
reducing recidivism. Unless things change, the program 
will close in April 2011. Leyva expressed his disap- 
pointment for the students because it would only take 
another six months to allow approximately eight current 
students to complete the course with a “viable working 
knowledge.” 

Ordinarily, when you hear the word “prison,” imag- 
es of convicts and steel cells come to mind, not flower 
beds. Rarely do most people equate nature’s beauty and 
prison in the same sentence. However, if prisons do have 
a character or face, the individual responsible for this 
countenance would be its landscaper. 

Everywhere you look around San Quentin, you can 
find tiny pockets of beauty in a desert of human desola- 


tion. Leyva maintains the landscaped face of San Quen- 
tin. Prior to working at the CDCR, Leyva operated his 
own landscaping business for 20 years, tending to prop- 
erties owned by celebrities such as Clint Eastwood and 
Betty White. 

“There is a satisfying feeling for me in giving some- 
thing to those who are in prison who can’t be in the com- 
munity doing this work through this program,” Leyva 
said in an interview. “Studies show that Vocational Land- 
scaping leads the way in reducing inmate recidivism out 
of all the other vocational training classes in prison. Men 
who grew up mean and violent on the streets can change 
a lot when they begin to grow and nurture living things. 
You’ve taken a person with no regard for others to ap- 
preciating and developing life,” he added. 

The men who are students in the Vocational Land- 
scaping program echoed these powerful and inspira- 
tional words. 

In March 2010, Leyva redesigned the vocational land- 
scaping curriculum to better incorporate the existing 
knowledge and skills of the students as they transition 
through the program. 

Many landscape projects are in progress around the 
prison at any given time. Students have been busy re- 
building parts of the facility, including the shade-house, 
where specific plant species grow, “hardscaping” path- 
ways with bricks and stones, demolishing and clearing, 


and then redesigning and replanting garden areas around 
the vocational buildings. 

“The state, however, has gutted the program and 
dumbed it down. Where we once produced a comprehen- 
sive program, Sacramento wants us to get ‘em in and get 
em’ out in a few months. I need at least 18 to 24 months 
to teach a complete program,” lamented Leyva. 

“Our class has become a real team and includes all 
races. No prison politics means a true sense of freedom 
for the men. They develop a real sense of responsibil- 
ity,” noted Leyva. “Landscaping is a viable trade that’s 
always in demand. It does not require a great deal of 
knowledge to enter the field. You can really learn as you 
go. I believe you never become an expert because there 
is so much to learn for the rest of your life.” 

Leyva stated he started his own business at the age of 
24, and it took about two years to build a solid week of 
30 hours. Professional landscapers can earn as much as 
$100,000 a year, he said. Charging a client $60 to take 
care of their property twice a month averages about $30 
for what amounts to a half hour of work. 

According to Leyva, he could operate the program at 
no cost to the state. He did it for 2 1/2 years at Soledad 
State Prison through donations and support from indus- 
try and trade advisory members. “I could even make it 
work on a part-time basis,” he said. There is no shortage 
of students wanting to get into the program from H-Unit. 
Referrals come from teachers. 


Successful Re-integration Programs Reduce Recidivism 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

and JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

“When people get out of prison, they have so many 
strikes against them, they feel doomed to failure. The Re- 
port of the Re-Entry Policy Council details the kinds of 
services - drug treatment, job training, and family coun- 
seling - that can keep people from returning to prison, 
help them to take care of their families, and allow them 
to become productive members of society,” said the late 
David Lewis, President and Co-Founder, Free-at-Last. 


By JULIAN GLENN PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

How would you solve California’s budget problems? 

Ke Lam : There is a 
need to reconstruct 
the penal system 
with more effort 
towards restorative 
justice instead of 
punishment. Less 
money will be diverted towards incarceration and that 
money can be channeled towards education. 

Kevin Carr. Ad- 
dress the prison 
overcrowding situ- 
ation and revising 
the Three Strike 
law while looking 
into releasing pris- 
oners who are over 60 with terminal illnesses and in- 
determinate lifers who have met their matrix and done 
all the Parole Board has asked of them. Start releasing 
lifers because statistics prove 98 percent of Lifers who 
get out don’t come back. Therefore, saving money from 
what they spend to house Lifers, the end result would be 
saving billions of dollars. 

Cole Bienek: The 
budget problem is 
too large to solve 
with a single so- 
lution; it must be 
attacked from all 
sides as if it were 


The successful reintegration of prisoners into society 
is a very important aspect of an effective criminal jus- 
tice system, however little is known about the develop- 
ment effective prisoner re-entry programs. 

To assist policymakers and practitioners seeking to 
improve the likelihood that adults released from prison 
or jail will avoid crime and become productive healthy 
members of families and communities, the Council of 
State Governments established the Re-Entry Policy 
Council. 

The Policy Council includes a hundred leaders at the 
local, state, and national levels, as well as: state legis- 
lators; criminal justice policymakers and practitioners; 
workforce development and employment services of- 


an invading army. A safe and progressive prison yard 
can be run (see prisonhonorprogram.org). With this pro- 
gram we find that we’re saving $20 million in reduced 
costs associated with violence, overtime and medical 
costs associated with violence. 

Nathaniel Rouse: It 
costs $47,000 plus 
medical expenses 
(per year) to house 
a prisoner. I would 
release inmates 
who have proven 
over a period of time they’ve changed their lives. In this 
economical climate, I would reduce prison guards’ pay, 
and they would get 60 percent of their retirement and no 
annuities. No quitting and coming back as an annuity 
that hurts the state. Once you retire, that’s it. 

Malik Harris: Re- 
peal Proposition 13, 
the Three Strikes 
law, Marsy’s law, 
Jessica’s law and 
any law that has 
mandatory mini- 
mums. Cowardice of politicians is bankrupting Califor- 
nia. They don’t want to do their job so they throw it off 
on the voters using scare tactics. Privatize and local- 
ize grades K-12, get rid of junior high schools and keep 
taxes low for everybody: the rich, the middle class and 
the poor. It won’t work in the first year, but in three to 
five years, California will be back on track. 


ficials; housing providers and housing system officials; 
representatives of health, mental health, and substance 
abuse treatment systems; victim advocates; the formerly 
incarcerated and their families; ministers and others 
working in faith-based institutions. 

The Re-Entry Policy Council report provides hundreds 
of recommendations which reflect the common ground 
reached by this wide-ranging, diverse group of leaders. 
Decades ago, many of these ideas were unknowingly a 
part of a philosophy put into practice by a man commit- 
ted to public safety through a vision of successful recon- 
necting ex-prisoners to their communities. 

Jacquin “Jack” Brito has been involved with numer- 
ous public safety policy makers throughout his career as 
an advocate for successful re-entry of ex-convicts. 

He has once again emerged in the forefront of a call 
to duty for common sense public safety policy while our 
cash-strapped state struggles with unconstitutionally 
overcrowded prisons and one of the highest recidivism 
rates in the country. 

“I will volunteer to assist setting up the demonstration 
project at no charge,” said Brito. 

Founded in 1975, Brito continued to direct two re- 
entry facilities until 1997: Casa Libre and Casa Oasis. 

Brito touts the success he has enjoyed in reintegrating 
ex- convicts into the community by asserting that eight 
out of 10 residents, who completed Casa Libre and Casa 
Oasis programs had no further problems with law en- 
forcement two years after they graduated. 

Casa Libre and Casa Oasis provided room and board, 
peer and individual counseling, job development and 
placement, transportation, and time off on weekends so 
participants could visit their loved ones. 

Enlightening the public about the food preparation 
brought a smile to Brito’s face. 

“The food was excellent and the average weight gain 
by the participants after 90 days was about 30 pounds. 
Their bellies were full, and happy hearts helped to keep 
everyone content and in good spirits. This was a major 
part in their ability to complete their assigned programs 
and duties,” he said. 

Residents who found jobs paid 25 percent of their 
earnings to the costs and operations of the facilities, 
which reduced the taxpayer’s burden significantly. The 
remaining costs were paid by the state under a yearly 
contract. In the 1990s, each prisoner’s incarceration cost 
was about $107 per day; today that cost has increased to 
about $135 per day. During that period, Brito’s rate was 
about $43 per day, with 25 percent offset by contributing 
residents. Casa Libre and Casa Oasis had room for about 
30 residents at a time - with an average stay between 
90 and 120 days. Parole officers would frequent the pro- 
grams, ensuring that public safety needs were met. 


San Quentin View 
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Nutritionist Offers 
S.Q. Prisoners Advice 


By BAHIYYAH 
MITHCHELL 
Contributing Writer 

Editor’s Note: Bahiyyah Mith- 
chell is president and CEO of 
Creatively Succulent, a catering 
and pastry company based in 
Sacramento. She has 16 years of 
experience in culinary arts, hos- 
pitality and nutrition. She has 
worked in many major fine Sac- 
ramento restaurants as well as 
for Martin Yan, Wolfgang Puck, 
Randy Paragary and Mai Pham. 
She teaches nutrition, culinary 
arts, and gardening/composting 
to underserved children. 

It is an honor to collaborate 
with the San Quentin News to 
provide you with information 
to make proper food choices 
and be conscious of your overall 
wellness with the resources you 
have. My goal is to improve and/ 
or maintain your health. 

The demographics and di- 
etary restrictions are diverse 
among the San Quentin popula- 
tion; therefore, the suggestions I 
provide are for the masses and I 
encourage you to modify them 
according to your taste, indi- 
vidual health and needs. Food is 
not just to satisfy your appetite; 
food is medicine and fuel for the 
body. 

The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation says a healthy diet for a 
man is: 

• A minimum of one cup of 
dried fruit, or two cups of 
fresh fruit, plus 2 Vi cups of 
vegetables daily. 

• Once per week consume to- 
mato or tomato-based prod- 
ucts, grapefruit, or watermel- 
on to provide your body with 
the antioxidant lycopene to 
ensure your prostate health. 

• Consume at least five ounces 
of whole grains daily. Re- 


place your white breads, ce- 
reals, and pastas with brown 
rice, breads, cereals, and pas- 
tas. 

• Consume a minimum of 
2-3 servings (one serving is 
typically an ounce) of fish 
per week. Limit your intake 
of red meat and fried foods, 
which can increase your 
chances of heart disease and 
colorectal cancer. 

• Choose unsaturated fats such 
as nuts, avocado, seeds, and 
canola oil instead of satu- 
rated fats such as butter and 
high fat sweets. 

• Consume 4700 milligrams 
or one teaspoon of potassium 
daily from fruit, vegetables, 
fish and milk. (You will ac- 
complish this from steps 1 
and 4) 

When you are hungry between 
meals and need a snack, snack 
consciously. Some great snacks 
you may have accessible to you 
are tortilla chips and avocados 
(do not add mayonnaise), al- 
monds, fruit cups, Moon Lodge 
White Cheddar Popcorn, yogurt, 
and the whole fruit popsicles in 
the visiting room vending ma- 
chines. 

It is also very important that 
you consume enough water to 
where you never feel thirsty. Six- 
ty percent of your body weight 
is water. Water is essential for 
flushing out toxins, carrying 
nutrients to cells and your oral 
hygiene. The quantity of water 
needed varies by person but the 
general rule for consumption is 
eight eight-ounce glasses daily. 

Have a love affair with your 
food. Use all your senses to fully 
enjoy what you have before you. 
Your appetite will be satisfied 
longer when you learn how to al- 
low your senses to indulge. 


Justice Prevails for 
Innocent Prisoners 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A judge has overturned the 
double-murder conviction of a 
man who spent 18 years in pris- 
on. 

The judge found that police 
investigators knew that the pros- 
ecution’s “star witness” lied on 
the stand about being compen- 
sated for testimony, but they did 
nothing to intervene. 

Caramad Conley has been im- 
prisoned since 1992, convicted 
of an allegedly gang-related 
double killing. A Superior court 
judge ruled Conley was denied a 
fair trial, making his conviction 
unconstitutional. 

The same “star witness” was 
involved in other cases ulti- 
mately overturned by the courts 
with monetary compensation 
awarded to the wrongly impris- 
oned men. 

Other recent wrongly con- 
victed cases include Robert Lee 


Stinson, convicted in 1985 in the 
death of a 63 -year- old Milwau- 
kee woman. A judge released 
him from prison in 2009 after 
new DNA evidence exonerated 
him. The state of Wisconsin is 
expected to compensate Stinson 
$115,000 for his 23-year impris- 
onment. Stinson said the money 
will be his first income since be- 
ing released from prison. 

Still another case involved 
Maurice Caldwell, who spent 21 
years imprisoned for a second- 
degree murder conviction based 
on the testimony of a single 
eyewitness. Another convicted 
criminal eventually took re- 
sponsibility for the murder. The 
Northern California Innocence 
Project at Santa Clara Univer- 
sity School of Law presented 
Caldwell’s case to the court. 
Caldwell’s conviction was over- 
turned because his lawyer failed 
to properly conduct an investi- 
gation of the case. 


EDUCATION 


Robert E. Burton Adult School 



The Vision ofth 


rt E. Burton Adult School 


The Mission of the 
adult students to 
members of the com 
educational, occupation 
students with opportunities to learn < 


School is to prepare incarcerated 
uctive citizens and contributing 
that aid the development of 
skills, the school provides 
ctice these proficiencies. 




As educators we 

positive g 
committed to 
life skills 


hat all human beings possess the potential for 
hange.The Robert E. Burton Adult School is 
this transformation in each student by leaching 
through every stage of life, including areas of 
tional and social development. 


The Goal of the Robe 

tional programs - offering a 


Adult School is to 

emic, vocational, 


struction - that will prepare students to perform i 
successfully as they reintegrate into society. These 

assessment and instruction of basic life - and lit 


Student Learning Outcomes 


CSP-San Quentin’s Robert E. Burton Adult School 
STUDENT LEARNING OUTCOMES (SLO’S) 

Students will be prepared for a successful parole by... 

S Demonstrating personal responsibility skills, such as on-time 
attendance, on-task performance and appropriate dress and 
behavior standards. 



/ Developing and realizing the skills necessary to improve their 
entry-level employability, inclu(k^M^|bility to complete a 
job application, create a resq^^^^^^^^tand the skills 
necessary for a s 

Students will 
✓ 


by 


as evidence by an 
awareness of authority, environment, peers and self. 
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The Fallout From WikiLeaks Document Release 


By RONALD G. SELF 
Contributing Writer 

The United States military and allied forces face in- 
creased risk due to the disclosure of classified documents, 
according to the Pentagon. Last June Julian Assange, 
founder of the whistle-blowing website WikiLeaks, re- 
leased 400,000 pages of classified documents pertaining 
to military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

U.S. personnel are being placed in harm’s way because 
of Assange’s postings, according to Pentagon spokesman 
Geoff Murrell. He summed it up during a press confer- 
ence reported by John F. Burns and Ravi Somaiya of the 
New York Times on Oct 23. “These documents [. . .] were 
a gift to ‘terrorist organizations.’” This “gift” provides 
terrorist groups with patrol tactics, troop strength, spe- 
cific weapons systems deployment, and other vital in- 
formation related to how and under what circumstances 
troops are used. 

ROAD MAP FOR THE INSURGENTS 

Furthermore, the documents describe what the call 
signs (i.e. names) of specific U.S. and allied units are and 
gives enemy personnel a road map of how to defeat the 
U.S. military, according to Murrell. An example he gave 
is that enemy insurgents can now better prepare how to 
ambush U.S. and allied forces. Additionally, insurgents 
now have an enhanced view of how primary and sec- 
ondary units respond, thus enabling the enemy to more 
effectively conduct offensive operations. 

I believe that from the moment those documents went 
public, every Marine and soldier, as well as every mis- 
sion currently underway in Iraq and Afghanistan, was 
compromised. 

Pfc. Bradley Manning is a former Army intelligence 
operative currently under detention in Quantico, Va. 
Manning is suspected of leaking the information to As- 
sange in agreement with Assange’s decision to place the 
documents in the public domain. The release of secret 
information introduces the public to a flawed game of 
“Hide and Seek.” The point of this game is to remain 
hidden from the person(s) who are doing the seeking. A 


OPINION 


successful game is one where the person hiding is not 
found. In Assange’s version of this game, he interjects 
himself by drawing a map that leads the seeker (insur- 
gents) directly to the persons hiding (coalition forces). 
“GAME OVER.” 

Assange’s decision to leak classified documents plac- 
es U.S. military personnel in grave danger, consequently 
putting our allies’ personnel in danger as well. In addi- 
tion to the harm to our U.S. personnel, our Iraqi and Af- 
ghan counterparts are being hunted down because of the 
postings. Amnesty International and Reporters without 
Borders have joined the Pentagon in condemning As- 
sange’s postings for placing people’s lives in greater 
danger. 

Burns and Somaiya also reported an illustration of 
this: “A Taliban spokesman in Afghanistan [. . .] said in a 
telephone interview that the Taliban had formed a nine- 
member ‘commission’ after the Afghan documents were 
posted ‘to find about people who are spying.’ He said the 
Taliban had a ‘wanted’ list of 1,800 Afghans and was 
comparing that with names WikiLeaks provided.” 

The military relies upon those men and women for 
information regarding the location of insurgents. Based 
on military history, the key to winning any campaign 
in a foreign country is in winning over the hearts and 
minds of the people that live there. WikiLeaks informa- 
tion compromises our ability to keep our allies out of 
harm’s way. 

Assange says he firmly believes that all the documents 
should be in the public domain; the world should have 
equal access to the information released by WikiLeaks. 

According to Burns and Somaiya, Assange stated that 
the release of the documents, “constituted the most com- 
prehensive and detailed account of any war ever to have 
entered the public record” and, therefore, the public is 
entitled to have access to this information. Assange de- 


fends his decision to leak the records in the interest of 
“tremendous good and [the] prevention of harm” ignor- 
ing the fact that U.S. policy forbids any military per- 
sonnel from leaking classified documents to the public. 
Manning is said to have handed over these documents 
to Assange, who in turn posted them on the World Wide 
Web, violating national security under the 1917 espio- 
nage act. The act states, “any one releasing classified or 
secret documents with the intent of causing intentional 
harm can and will be tried.” 

If the breach accrues during a time of war, the indi- 
vidual can be executed for treason. Not only does the 
release of these documents violate national security by 
leaking classified information, it has also caused a diplo- 
matic embarrassment, eroding our credibility with other 
world powers by demonstrating the country’s inability 
to safeguard classified information. 

MILITARY’S REPUTATION TARNISHED 

The perception of our country becomes one that is 
not trustworthy, causing the U.S. military’s reputation 
to be brought into question. The posting of the classified 
documents is duplicitous on Assange’s part and greatly 
handicaps our ability to ensure the safety and greater 
good of all free people. 

Furthermore, the information posted by WikiLeaks 
dramatically compromises our ability to combat terrorist 
organizations and conduct military operations globally. 
Most importantly, it further endangers the lives of our 
military personnel - for no other reason than Assange’s 
distorted sense of self-righteousness - at revealing this 
holy grail of classified documents. 

Editor's Note: Inmate Ronald G. Self was a Marine 
who served in the enlisted ranks as well as the officers 
corps. 



Vietnam Veterans Group 
of San Quentin 



On Saturday, February 12, we are once again packing Care 
Packages with Operation: MOM tor our troops deployed 
overseas. Anyone wishing Lo donate the items listed below can 
drop liiem oil at l-N-35 or 5-H-6 or give them to any group 
member along with your name and CTJC No. 


BEEF JERKY 

INK PENS 

MOUTHWASH 

TOOTHBRUSH 

DENTAL FTOSSERS 

SKIN CARE LOTION 16 OZ. 

COCOA RUTTER TOTION 1 6 Q7 r 

SUNSCREEN 

SHOWRR SHORS 

FINGERNAIL CLIPPER 

COTTON SWABS 

WASH CLOTH 

IVORY SOAP 

1RUPROFEN 50 CT. 

TYLENOL 60 C l . 

ASPIRIN 1(X) TABS 

ALLERGY TABS 24 TABS 

ANTI FUNGAL CREAM 

ALEC A SRLTZRR 2/TABvPK. 

COUGH DROPS 

LIP BALM SPF-15 

RDLAEDS 

V 1 T A M 1 N C C OVTPLEX 1 00 TABS 

A A BATTERIES 4-PACK 

SALTED HtANLTS 

CARAMEL CORN 3.52 OZ. 

DUPLEX SANDWICH COOKIE 5 OZ. 

SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 

CRUSHED OHILf PRPPR.R 1 . 1 2 07. 

RIUK& BRANS 

INSTANT OATMEAL 

BEEF STEW 8 OZ. 


C H r 1 .1 W.'BFANS 8 07, BERF & OH FES F. ST IX 


Everyone participating will receive a laudatory ehrono. Aii 
donations must be received by Friday, February 11, Thank 
you for your consideration. 




The Vietnam Veterans Group of San Quentin (V.V.G.S.Q.) will 
be sponsoring the Ninth Annual Operation: MOM packing day 
on Saturday, February 12, 2011 from 0800 - 1500 hrs., in the 
Education Building B. 

Boxes, measuring 8x8x4, will be packed by inmates and 
volunteers, and sent by Operation: MOM to our troops deployed 
overseas. 


VETERANS INFORMATION PROJECT 
SAN QUENTIN STATE PRISON 
SAN QUENTIN, CA 94964 
PHONE (415) 455 5043 EXT.5043 
FAX (415)455-5049 



ATTENTION AI/T VETERANS 


The Veterans Information Project 

(VIP) 

Onr mission statement for this project requires that we provide veterans 
incarcerated in San Qnentm State Prison all possible information 
regarding benefits available by virtue of their service. The goal of this 
project is to provide encouragement through positive contact, to ease 
t ransit ! on back into society, and to reduce the recidivism of former 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The VIP Office provides help in accessing ihe following services: 

Outreach programs throughout the State of California 
Enrollment into the VA Health care system 
T rans iti onal housing (Statewide) 

Disability and Pension claims. 

Discharge up-grades 

All inquiries can be made by filling out the Request for Service form, 
and sent via. a U-Save-Em envelope, addressed to: Veterans Information 
Project. EDUCATION BUILDING 

RON G. SEIF, VIP. REP 


"Semper Fi " 


■-.it ly -'.. 

CAJ -01 


INCARCERATED NOT FORGOTTEN 
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RELIGION 


Clear and Simple 
Message of Faith 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

For seven months, Deacon 
Chuck McNeil served as San 
Quentin’s Assistant Catholic 
Chaplain, living his desire to be 
of service while following his 
call to foster responsibility, re- 
habilitation, and restoration. 

On Mondays and Tuesdays, 
Deacon McNeil met with the 
men throughout the prison. His 
message: People can change and 
learn to be better individuals. 

“I was attracted to the Dea- 
conate because, like so many 
Deacons, I knew they where 
working in prisons and work- 
ing with the homeless,” McNeil 
said. 

His late mentor and friend, 
Deacon Paul Moriarty, who 
passed away in 2002, counseled 
McNeil on his passion for deten- 
tion ministry. “He helped me 
discover that I had something to 
offer.” 

For years, McNeil honed his 
skills in detention ministry, 
counseling in the county jails 
around the Bay Area. 

“Much of my counseling, sit- 
ting with people, started feeling 
like spiritual direction,” he said. 
At many sessions, he said, people 
began admitting how jail saved 
them from additional destruc- 
tive behavior. But he felt being a 
jail counselor was limiting. 

“San Quentin is very differ- 
ent,” McNeil said. “I’ve devel- 
oped good relations here.” 

He believes his skills as a grief 
counselor are useful for people 
who have suffered family losses 
while imprisoned. “I don’t know 



Photo: Sam Robinson 


Deacon Chuck McNeil 

if I helped those men, but I was 
present; I was in the moment 
with them and I listened.” He 
never expected to be minister- 
ing in a place with condemned 
prisoners. Many in the Roman 
Catholic Church and other plac- 
es oppose capital punishment, 
he noted. “They understand how 
sacred human life is,” McNeil 
said. 

McNeil was ordained 1 1 years 
ago and came to San Quentin in 
July after working as a substance 
abuse counselor in California for 
several years. 

Deacon McNeil’s San Quentin 
tenure lasted a few months. He 
has since moved on still working 
as a Deacon within the Catholic 
Church. 

“The Catholic perspective on 
crime is people should be held 
accountable for their actions but 
all forms of punishment must 
have rehabilitative aspects,” Mc- 
Neil said. 


How S.Q. Experience Is 
Teaching the Teachers 


By BECKER NEWBOLD 
Contributing Writer 

Coming to San Quentin with 
experience teaching at UC 
Berkeley, many of us come to the 
Prison University Project (PUP) 
not knowing what to expect, but 
hoping to be able to contrib- 
ute our language and literature 
skills to the community outside 
of traditional academia. 

PUP provides Spanish classes 
to students with five days a week 
(three days for literature classes), 
allowing the opportunity for an 
immersion experience that gives 
students a great deal of exposure 
to the language. 

What makes the classes in- 
teresting is that students at San 
Quentin are adult learners, most 
of whom are highly motivated 
and some have experience speak- 
ing in their families or commu- 
nities. There is a great variety of 


skill levels and previous experi- 
ence among the students, which 
can cause some challenges at 
times, but also brings great di- 
versity into the learning experi- 
ence. 

Overall, teaching Spanish at 
San Quentin has been a constant 
process of negotiation, but it is 
also very rewarding. Every time 
a student suddenly understands 
a grammatical concept, uses 
Spanish to communicate ideas 
to a classmate, or discusses 
Spanish literature, it reminds us 
why we are volunteering. 

Teaching here is both absorb- 
ing and energizing, and we hope 
that the students are getting as 
much out of the experience as 
we are, and that they find ways 
to use their skills on a daily ba- 
sis. 

Becker Newbold is a volunteer 
teacher at San Quentin. 


‘Ray Gun’ 
New Tool 
At Prisons? 

By JEFFERY LITTLE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The words “ray gun” usually 
brings to mind an imaginary fu- 
ture technology associated with 
science fiction movies such as 
The Terminator, Star Wars, and 
Star Trek; Part of science fiction 
has become fact. 

In January 2007, The Associ- 
ated Press reported that Moody 
Air force Base was testing a new 
form of weapon called Ray Gun. 
The weapon isn’t shaped in the 
form of a gun or rifle; it’s an oc- 
tagonal disk that’s attached to a 
military Humvee. An operator 
inside the vehicle uses a joystick 
to zero in on a target. Once the 
target has been acquired, the op- 
erator fires a 100,000-watt beam 
at the speed of light. This beam 
can be discharged from more 
than 500 yards. 

This beam emits a flash of 
white-hot energy - an electro- 
magnetic beam made up of very 
high frequency radio waves that 
you can’t see or hear. This beam 
only penetrates 1/64 of an inch 
of skin, (which is equivalent to 
three sheets of ordinary paper), 
yet participants of experiment 
claimed that while the demon- 
stration was not painful, it was 
intense enough to make them 
believe their clothing was about 
to catch fire. 

The CBS -TV show 60 Min- 
utes reported on the device in 
March 2008. 

On Aug. 23, 2010, Debra Du- 
pre, staff member with the Hu- 
man Rights Examiner posted a 
story on the internet with a cap- 
tion reading, “Military Ray Gun 
to be tested on inmates.” She 
said one test was performed at 
the Sheriff’s Detention Center 
located in Castaic, California. 

Commander Bob Osborne, 
who is head of the Technology 
Exploration Branch of the Sher- 
iff’s Department of Homeland 
Security Division, was quoted 
as saying, “The Assault Inter- 
vention System (AIS) developed 
by Raytheon Co. could give the 
Sheriff’s Department another 
tool to quell disturbances at a 65- 
inmate dormitory at the Pitchess 
Detention Center North County 
Correctional Facility.” 

The new weapon is listed as 
a non-lethal device. It has been 
tested on humans more than an 
estimated 11,000 times over 10 
years, CBS reported. 

292,000 CA Children 
Have a Parent in Prison 

Sacramento — The Califor- 
nia Research Bureau estimates 
292,000 California children had 
a parent in prison or jail. The 
2000 survey also showed an- 
other 564,000 minors had a par- 
ent on parole or probation; with 
those numbers combined, nine 
percent of California’s children 
had a parent in the criminal jus- 
tice system. 
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S.Q. Has New 
Catholic Chaplain 


By KENNETH R. BRYDON 
Contributing Writer 

San Quentin now has a Catho- 
lic chaplain. Father George Wil- 
liams, 53, began his duties on 
Jan. 12, replacing Father Barber, 
who retired. 

Father Williams grew up in 
Connecticut, attended Syracuse, 
and then served five years as an 
Air Force officer. He was sta- 
tioned in Alaska, Germany, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

“The majority of my life has 
been working in Prison Minis- 
try. I’m currently working on a 
Doctorate in Criminal Justice. 
I always had a strong interest 
in doing prison work. I was or- 
dained in 2004 in the order of 
Jesuit Priest, and asked for ordi- 
nation for Prison Ministry,” he 
said. 

His last post was Massachu- 
setts State Prison in Concord 
for five years, and before that 
10 years in the Boston City 
Jail. When asked of comparing 
where he came from to here, he 
said, “Prison is prison; we have 
better weather here.” He also 
noted that there was not a Death 
Row there. 

He explained how he came to 
know about the position because 
of visiting with Father Barber. “I 
came here to steal ideas, and ex- 
change thoughts. The priests do- 
ing this work are few and far be- 
tween.” He noted San Quentin 
holds half the number of all in- 
mates in the Massachusetts sys- 
tem. “I personally knew many 
inmates there, so the size (of San 
Quentin) really struck me.” 


Asked about his accomplish- 
ments in Boston, he said it was 
not about accomplishments, “It 
was how I was able to serve God. 
Some of them died there, but at 
some point along their journey, 
they came back to the Church. I 
feel that they found some peace, 
even though they didn’t measure 
up to society’s standard.” 

Father Williams is also inter- 
ested in work in recovery; he 
himself was working at halfway 
houses. “I’m not about shoving 
religion down their throat. It’s 
really not about programs, but 
about how do we learn to live 
our faith as Christians, no matter 
where we are.” He saw the value 
of the many other programs at 
San Quentin. In Massachusetts, 
the only programs were basic 
education and some religious 
programs. 

“There are a lot of good things 
going on in here,” he said. 

Since coming to one of the 
oldest prisons in the country, he 
said he is eager to break myths 
and stereotypes. “San Quentin 
is famous; you see the stuff on 
TV; the reality of the place is 
something completely different. 
You’re dealing here with human 
beings, and the media makes the 
characters out of it.” 

He also sees his duties include 
reaching out to other faiths. “It’s 
easy to get caught up in your 
own denomination, but I don’t 
see that happening here,” he 
said, “Feel free in coming to the 
services in here.” 


Spiritual Food for 
The Faithful 


Psalm 69:33 — For the Lord 
heareth the poor, and despiseth 
not his prisoners. 

Psalm 102:69 — For he hath 
looked down from the height of 
his sanctuary, from heaven did 
the Lord behold the earth. 

Job 3:18 — There the prison- 
ers rest together, they hear not 
the voice of the oppressor. 

Job 3:19 — The small and 
great are there, and the servant 
is free from his master. 

Psalm 102:20 — To hear the 
groaning of the prisoner, to 


loosen those that are appointed 
to death. 

Psalm 107:13 — Then they 
cried unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble, and he saved them out of 
their distresses. 

Psalm 107:14 — He brought 
them out of the darkness and the 
deepest gloom and broke away 
their chains. 

Psalm 146:7 — He upholds the 
cause of the oppressed and gives 
food to the hungry. The Lord 
sets prisoners free. 

— Arranged by inmate Mark 
Fournier 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Christian Theatrical 
Group Impacts S.Q. 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin Garden Cha- 
pel’s drama team continues to 
perform impactful Biblical mes- 
sages through modern day theat- 
rical productions. However, un- 
like San Quentin’s Shakespeare 
group that is sponsored by a 
Marin theatrical company, the 
Garden Chapel drama team has 
no outside volunteers, Members 
express their desires to form re- 
lationships with local churches. 

Theatrical skits are not 
commonly done in church on 
Sundays, although they are 
an effective way to share the 
Christian faith on a practical 
level. How do you think the 
community views fine arts in a 
church setting? 

James “JC” Cavitt, a San 
Quentin inmate and member of 
the drama team, stated: “I believe 
that many religious communities 
may have an appreciation for the 
fine arts but many would be a bit 
uneasy about viewing a theatri- 
cal skit during the church ser- 
vice. We have many traditional- 
ists in the church who are used 
doing things a certain way.” 

What attracted you to the 
garden chapel drama team? 

Michael Tyler is a San Quentin 
inmate and member of the dram 


team. He stated: “I wanted to 
use my personality to give back 
or help in the ministry. It also al- 
lows me to express myself and 
help people find themselves.” 

What changes have you seen 
in the drama team? 

David Cowan is a member 
of the drama team. He stated: 
“Changes are changes. Whether 
they are for the better or for the 
worse is up to the individual. I 
try to stay flexible by remember- 
ing that this is God’s ministry; it 
could be better with better equip- 
ment and if we could all master 
having a servant’s attitude.” 

Do you think that people 
are more open to the message 
of Christ through drama as 
opposed to a message being 
preached? 

Jonathan “JW” Wilson is a 
member of the drama team. He 
stated: “I believe that ministry or 
preaching is good but sometimes 
we can’t always identify with a 
scripture text or see the practical 
of it until we’ve actually been in- 
volved in the lesson itself. So for 
me, being able to recreate a spir- 
itual principle from the Bible, I 
believe it’s more effective than 
preaching because you have a 
visual demonstration” 


Juveniles May End Up In Adult Prisons 

Sacramento - More juveniles venile offenders from the state 
will end up in adult prisons if to the county by closing decay- 
Gov. Jerry Brown’s proposal to ing facilities, 
shift responsibility for some ju- 

Making a Difference 
Through Music 


Kurt Huget teaches guitar on 
Thursday evenings in San Quen- 
tin’s upper yard Art Center. He 
also regularly performs at meals 
for the needy at St. Vincent’s 
Dining Room in San Rafael. 

Huget sang and played guitar 
for over 700 needy men, wom- 
en and children as they ate free 
Thanksgiving meals at St. Vin- 
cent’s. Channel 4 KRON News 
covered the event and inter- 
viewed several men and women 
who were moved to tears as they 
expressed their thankfulness. 

They complimented how ten- 
der and well- seasoned the tur- 
key was, along with the dress- 
ing, cranberries, and other side 
dishes. The Thanksgiving meal 
recipients were very grateful for 
St. Vincent services. They ex- 
pressed how then they would not 
have been able to enjoy such a 
well-prepared meal on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

As the festivities aired on 
KRON-TV News, the inmates 
at San Quentin were proud to 
see one of their own volunteers 


on local television. Huget was 
asked, “What made you want to 
play at a soup kitchen?” Huget 
stated, “Because that’s where 
people need to hear music. It’s 
much more enjoyable than play- 
ing in a bar. People really appre- 
ciate the free music”. 

His selections included “blues, 
country, and reggae— a little 
something for everybody.” 

St. Vincent serves meals ev- 
ery day to people in need. Ev- 
ery year they serve at least 300 
Thanksgiving meals, however 
this year they served about 700 
meals. Huget plays music at St. 
Vincent once a month. His dedi- 
cation to bringing joy to the less 
fortunate through music has 
made a strong impression on his 
San Quentin guitar students. 

Several students have ex- 
pressed to him how they would 
also like to play music at home- 
less shelters, hospital and elder 
care homes. Huget also played 
music at San Quentin’s Breast 
Cancer walk in September. 

— La Quart Hayes 


Healing Film Production 

With JcLZZ A Marketable Skill After Parole 


Tom Harrell is a world-re- 
nowned trumpeter who suffers 
from schizophrenia. While play- 
ing, and only while playing, all 
symptoms of his illness, disap- 
pear. Miraculously, the colorful 
bebop jazz tunes become a heal- 
ing balm. 

Harrell began building his jazz 
resume in the late ‘60s, touring 
with Stan Kenton’s big band, 
Horace Silver, Woody Herman 
and many others. He has led his 
own bands since the early ‘90s. 

The Los Altos musician’s gigs 
are often hindered by his schizo- 
phrenia and those close to him 
often wonder if he can complete 
his stage performances. 

Recently he took the stage at 
Yoshi’s jazz club in the East Bay. 
Friends were doubtful, but with 
the rhythmic tap of one foot, he 
cued his band, put his trumpet 
to his lips and the jazzy notes 
bounced off the walls. Naysay- 
er’s looked on with amazement. 

The healing power of music 
transcends the boundaries of 
music. Just as Tom Harrell relies 
on music to sooth his schizo- 
phrenia, San Quentin inmates 
and volunteers who participate 
in restorative justice programs 
rely on music to promote closure 
and healing from crime victim- 
ization. 

Lorrain Taylor, whose twin 
sons were murdered, expressed 
her restoration through an origi- 
nal Gospel song, “Take a Stand,” 
which included audience par- 
ticipation for the chorus. Mu- 
sic often becomes a conduit for 
healing when tragedy has struck 
devastating ways. — La Quart 
Hayes 


The San Quentin Media De- 
partment plays a major role in 
San Quentin’s prisoners rehabil- 
itation. Under the supervision of 
Larry Schneider, prisoners are 
given an education in film pro- 
duction. This opportunity is not 
available at any of California’s 
other 32 prisons, however San 
Quentin prisoners are making 
information available for other 
prisons to emulate these pro- 
grams. 

Men who work in the me- 
dia department are interviewed 
below. Troy Williams is a San 
Quentin inmate, instrumental 
in developing the media depart- 
ment. 

What projects are you cur- 
rently working on? 

Troy Williams: I’m produc- 
ing T.V. News broadcasts en- 
titled San Quentin Prison Re- 
port (SQPR) for the purposes of 
highlighting newsworthy events 
that occurs within these walls. 
People never get to see the posi- 
tive things that occur inside of 
prison. Our goal is to highlight 
those events and programs and 
have them duplicated through- 
out the state so that other prison- 
ers will have the same opportu- 
nities, and this is how we affect 
public safety. 

I saw a segment of the SQPR 
that you were showing the 
warden. It was really funny, 
you portrayed an inmate who 
was being interviewed behind 
a silhouette to keep his iden- 
tity hidden, and suddenly the 
silhouette falls down and re- 
veals his identity, what was 
that about? 

L. “Blue” Wilder is a San 
Quentin inmate and a member of 
the S.Q. media group. He stated: 


“It was a comedy news report; 
I portrayed a character named 
John Cameron. It’s a take on 
John Cameron Swayze. I also do 
voices, but mostly I do the music 
for the video productions.” 

Is this something you plan to 
pursue when you get out? 

E. “Phil” Phillips is a member 
of the S.Q.T.V. He stated: “What 
I do is film the group functions, 
so I try to meet the media needs 
of that group. I shot a P.S.A. for 
Centerforce. Yes, this is definite- 
ly something I plan to do when I 
get out.” 

What projects have you 
worked on that you feel have 
made a difference? 

Marvin Andrews is a San 
Quentin inmate and member of 
the S.Q. media group. He stated: 
“I operated the camera on a mock 
election for President Obama’s 
2008 election. That project was 
shared with the adult educations 
department on DVD. I’ve also 
done a documentary on a graph- 
ic artist named “Juse” from 
Modesto, who’s done graphics 
for LL Cool J and some other 
well known recording artist. 

Do you plan on doing this 
when you get out? 

Stephen Owens is a San Quen- 
tin inmate and member of the 
media group. He stated: “Yes, 
I plan to attend San Francisco 
State University for a degree in 
cinematography and expressions 
media and digital arts, I’m a cre- 
ative person and I feel like this is 
a way for me to reestablish my- 
self with the community.” Ow- 
ens paroled in November and is 
currently enrolled in San Fran- 
cisco State. 

— La Quart Hayes 


Open Mic Night Brings Out 
Talent for Inmates and Volunteers 


An open mic event sponsored 
by Jody Lewen and Amy Roza 
of the Prison University Project 
was held on Christmas Eve. 

An audience of San Quen- 
tin inmates and Patten Univer- 
sity volunteers crowded the old 
laundry building where college 
classes are normally held. Class- 
room deck chairs were replaced 
with regular chairs, converting 
the building into a makeshift 
auditorium. Inmates told stories, 
read poetry and sang Gospel. 

Darrell Williams performed 
“Jailhouse Blues.” His heartfelt 
sonnet expressed how prisoners 
feel when it seems like friends 
on the outside have forgotten 
them. 

Andrew Mearis read an essay 
entitled, “This World.” Mearis’s 
thesis was that love triumphs 
over all. 

John Neblett recited a poem 
entitled “The River Man,” by 
Elizabeth Bishop. The audi- 
ence was taken on an adventure 


of mystery and mysticism as 
Neblett quoted the entire poem 
from memory. Audience mem- 
bers were left pondering the 
connection between the envi- 
ronment and their own purpose 
in life. 

The audience’s attention was 
then grabbed by E. “Phil” Philips 
as he slammed an original piece 
entitled, “When is it going to 
stop?” “Dropping bombs, it ain’t 
right; son, as I hear the pop, pop 
I want to know when is it gonna 
stop?” As Philips completed his 
socially conscious poem with a 
rhythmic rhyme, female teach- 
ers and tutors somberly nodded 
their heads in agreement to its 
positive message. 

The entertainment contin- 
ued with a poem entitled “Wit 
and Wisdom,” read by Larry 
Climmon. It told of the decep- 
tion and facades that people 
present while experiencing tur- 
moil in efforts to hide their true 
identities. 


Angel Alvarez read a poem 
entitled “Don’t Fall” that he ded- 
icated to former Prison Univer- 
sity Project administrator Jenni- 
fer Scaife. 

The showcase ended with an 
original Gospel song sung by 
a group called New Day.” The 
group consists of Rico, Napolean 
Brown and Darryl “Shorty” 
Buckhana. They harmonized a 
smooth original Gospel medley 
entitled “Heaven,” written by 
Napolean Brown. 

Vinny Nguyen, a member 
of the Juvenile Justice group, 
stated: “Our message is that we 
want the public and lawmakers 
to place the juvenile justice sys- 
tem under a microscope. Trying 
juvenile as adults ... is not the 
answer.” 

Inmates thank Jody Lewen, 
Amy Roza and all the Patten 
University teachers and tutors 
who supported the event. — La 
Quart Hayes 
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Nghiep “Ke” Lam 


San Quentin’s 
2010 Athlete of the Year 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

Nghiep” Ke” Lam” was voted 
San Quentin’s Athlete of the 
Year by the San Quentin News 
and through a survey of 80 ath- 
letes and members of the San 
Quentin population. 

Where were you born? 

Vietnam 

Where were you raised? 

San Francisco, The Petreo 
Hill area. 

Where did you attend 
school? 

Starr King and Sherman El- 
ementary. James Lick and Pe- 
treo Hill Middle Schools and 
on to Lowell and Mission High 
Schools. 

When did you start playing 
organized sports? 

I started playing organized 
sports at about 10 years old. I 
first played Little League for the 
Pirates and the Rangers. 

How long have you been here 
at S.Q.? 

I actually arrived here June 17, 
2003 from Solano. 

What were your thoughts 
when you first arrived here at 
the “Q”? 

As soon as the bus drove into 
the facility, the first thing I saw 
was the field. They were plant- 
ing the grass; I found out later, 
the grass had been donated from 
the San Francisco Giants. I was 
amazed and smiling. At other 
facilities there is only softball, 
and the fields are hard dirt and 
not very well groomed, so I was 
real surprised. 

How many teams do you ac- 
tually play on? I’m told three 
or four. 

No. I actually play for Hard 
Times Softball; we were formal- 
ly the Pirates and the Bay Cats. I 
played baseball with the Giants; 
I’m on the tennis team, Inside 
Tennis. 

What is your favorite sport? 

Baseball, yeah definitely base- 
ball. 


I’m told you’re pretty good 
at several sports. Which sport 
are you best at? 

I really can’t answer that I 
don’t see myself in those lights, 
I’ll let other people answer that, I 
just try and go out and play hard 
and have fun and try to create 
the best possible atmosphere. 

The San Quentin News 
Sports conducted an extensive 
survey/voting process to pick 
this award. You were chosen by 
a huge percentage about 97% 
of the athletes and fans. What 
do you think about that? 

I’m honored to be recognized 
by my teammates as well as our 
immediate community. And I 
was told that this award wasn’t 
just for my athletic achieve- 
ments on the field, but for over- 
all conduct as a person through 
my deeds and actions. I was 
taught by my coaches that sports 
were more than playing a game 
or winning and losing. So I at- 
tribute my early coaches and my 
cultural upbringing for some of 
the disciplines. But ultimately 
God gets all the credit. 

What do you like about play- 
ing here at San Q? 

Playing sports at San Quentin 
offers so much more than just 
the level of competition. We play 
teams from the communities, 
which gives us chances to ex- 
change views, concepts and just 
generally feel apart of society. 
When we play these guys, they 
treat us as equals, as compet- 
ing athletes. They don’t talk to 
us about prison; our exchanges 
are about the world, it’s more 
than sports. Playing with outside 
teams we receive a more human- 
istic feeling. 

With the new possible re- 
striction being implemented 
about not being able to play 
both softball and/or baseball, 
how will this affect you? 

Well, the jury is out on this 
one. However, I will say this: 
My first priority is to the Hard 
Times softball team, I’m the 
captain, and I take the trust the 
team has bestowed on me seri- 
ous. So I’m totally dedicated to 


Hard Times. If I’m able to play 
baseball as well, I’ll cross that 
bridge when I get there. 

What do you think about be- 
ing considered one of the best 
athletes at San Quentin? 

Well, I laughed when this was 
first brought to my attention. I 
never think in these terms. I am 
flattered to be mentioned in such 
conversation, there are some re- 
ally good athletes here. I just go 
out and play hard. I’ve always 
had to prove myself, being of the 
smaller physical stature. I had to 
hone my skills and do more be- 
cause I don’t have the strength or 
power of bigger guys. 

Well, let me correct you 
there, Ke Lam. I came out and 
watched you play last year, and 
your first at bat you slapped 
one to right center for an in the 
park home run; which was ac- 
tually a triple and you scored 
on an error, but what a smash. 
On your very next at-bat you 
kissed the left field fence for a 
ground-rule double. So don’t 
give me this “compensates for 
power thing.” 

What did sports do for you 
or meant to you growing up 
in the inner city of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Man, it was so important to 
me being raised in a single par- 
ent home, with no father. It was 
a way to survive and a sense of 
family. It kept me out of gangs 
and trouble; it gave me charac- 
ter. It offered me escapes and 
made me believe in myself; once 
I started seeing I could compete 
with anybody, it really helped 
build self-confidence and self- 
assurance. 

Who are your favorite pro- 
fessional teams? 

Drew, you’re going to get me 
in trouble here. (Laughs) I’m 
from San Francisco, but I’m an 
Oakland A’s fan. I grew up on 
Rickey Henderson and tried to 
shape my game after him. My 
football team is the 49ers, of 
course. 

Speaking of the 49ers, what 
do you think of the new coach- 
ing changes in San Francisco? 

I think it’s great. I believe Jim 
Harbaugh is exactly what the 
‘9ers need. They have a stellar 
defense; they’re hurting on of- 
fense and Harbaugh is a quarter- 
back coach, so I’m excited about 
that. 

What are your goals for next 
season? 

I want our softball team to beat 
Church on the Hill. (Laughs) 
San Quentin has never beaten 
Church on the Hill. But more so 
I want our guys to have fun and 
play hard with the least drama 
possible. 

Is there anything you 
would like to add in your own 
words? 

Yes, I would like to thank 
everyone who sees me in a fa- 
vorable light to even vote and/ 


or nominate me for this award. 
I would like to thank the San 
Quentin News for this award; 
it’s a nice thing you all are doing 
for the athletes. This has never 
been done before. Thank You. 

What three teammates say 
about Ke Lam: 

Fernando Lemus, pitcher, 
third base, first base, Hard 
Times 

“I was not surprised on hear- 
ing Ke Lam would be the Ath- 
lete of the Year at S.Q. I have had 
the privilege of playing with Ke 
Lam on different teams at S.Q. 
On the hardball Giants baseball 
team, his skill level is among 
the top levels to emulate. He not 
only played shortstop, he also is 
very skilled at playing behind 
the plate and pitching. Then, 
when I played with him in the 
Hard Times softball team, his 
outfield skills are among the best 
I have seen in a long time. For 
example, his speed to get to the 
ball is very impressive. 

“On one particular play, one 
of the opposing team players 
hit a hard fly ball. As I was the 
pitcher for the game, I quickly 
turned around and thought to 
myself, ‘There is no way Ke is 
going to catch that ball.’ How- 
ever, as I saw him running, he 
caught the ball at the ‘warning 
track’ so to speak, but the walk- 
ing track in reality at S.Q. I was 
truly amazed at that play. 

“Also, his batting skills are 
one that I personally have as- 
pired to copy. The strength of 
his swing coupled with his pa- 
tience to wait for the ball to pass 
the plate, consistently drives the 
ball to the opposite field for a 
homerun. However, what most 
impresses me about Ke is his 
jubilant, soft-spoken behavior. I 
have never witnessed him belit- 
tle anyone on the baseball field, 
tennis court or basketball court. 
He is not the type of athlete that 
boasts about his great skills. He 
shows his great skills in the field 
of sport. It is always a pleasure 
to be part of his team and not so 
much fun to play against him be- 
cause he is such a skillful athlete 
that it is difficult to try to come 
up with a secret formula to de- 
feat him. He knows his sports 
very well and knows the strate- 
gies his opponents may use to 
defeat him. He will laugh and 
say, ‘I know what you’re trying 
to do’ with that famous laughter 
of his. Truly a pleasure to know 
him and play sports with him.” 

Chris Schuhmacher, Inside 
Tennis team: 

“Congratulations, Ke. Hey, 
Lizard (Ke’s tennis nickname). 
In our matches, you’ve taught 
me that freak (shots) is the high- 
est compliment you can earn on 
the San Quentin Tennis Court. 
This makes you the tennis freak, 
with your laugh and infectious 
smile. Just remember, Ke, one of 
these days...” 

John “Dalton” Martin, first 
base, Hard Times team: 

“San Quentin sports couldn’t 
have selected a better candidate 


for Athlete of the Year. Ke Lam 
and I first started playing soft- 
ball together in 2008. From the 
very beginning I sniffed out ex- 
treme competitiveness. Ke Lam 
A.K.A. Mighty Mouse has re- 
markable power to all fields with 
the bat and excellent speed in 
the outfield , known as the “no- 
fly zone.” Ke’s attitude and his 
comradeliness for his fellow man 
in blue on and off the field are 
second to none. Ke’s respect for 
the game and coaches alike are 
recognized. Ke does not engage 
in condescending second-hand 
talk behind players’ or coaches’ 
backs. I have enjoyed playing 
ball with Ke and plan to do so 
in the future. Ke is an impact 
player, and a great guy; a great 
pick for Athlete of the Year.” 

NASCAR s 

Scoring 

System 

NASCAR is replacing the 
complicated scoring system it 
has used since 1975 with a more 
straightforward format, says 
Chairman Brian France. 

A race winner will now re- 
ceive 43 points under the new 
system, and the points will de- 
crease down to 1 for the 43rd- 
place driver. There will be three 
bonus points for the winner, one 
bonus point for every driver who 
leads a lap, and one bonus point 
to the driver who leads the most 
laps. 

The maximum points avail- 
able now will be 48. 

Under the previous system, a 
race winner was awarded 180 
points, five bonus points for 
leading a lap, and five points for 
leading the most laps. The maxi- 
mum under the old system was 
190 points. 

NASCAR starts February 
20, 2011 at 9:00 am at Daytona 
Speedway. — Drew Piazza 


BASEBALL TRYOUTS 

The San Quentin A’s and 
Giants will be holding 
try-outs on Saturday, 
February 26, and Satur- 
day, March 05, 2011 at 
9:00 am on the baseball 
diamond, Lmver Yar$J. 

Ml 

SOFTBALL TRYOUTS 

The !San Quentin jjard 
Times Softball team will 
be holding their try-outs 
on Sunday, February 
27, and Sunday, March 
06, 2011 at 1:00pm on 
the baseball diamond, 
Lower Yard. 
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Muhammad Ali - Remembering 
One of the Best ‘Of All Time’ 


By ALI RASHEED 
MUHAMMAD 
Contributing Writer 

Once upon a time, a superstar 
emerged in the ‘60s, a man un- 
like any other in the long history 
of boxing. His name was Cassius 
Marcellus Clay, he was born on 
Jan. 17, 1942, in Louisville, KY., 
to lower-middle-class parents. 

He was an angelic child, ac- 
cording to his sweet, church lady 
mother, Odessa. The youngster 
got involved in boxing because 
someone stole his bicycle. He 
wanted to administer a good 
thrashing when he caught up 
with the thief. 

Clay swept through the ama- 
teur ranks and captured the pub- 
lic’s admiration and imagination 
by winning the Gold Medal at 
the 1960 Summer Olympics in 
Rome, exhibiting a flamboyance 
and style rarely seen in a boxer. 
A group of wealthy white busi- 
nessmen formed the Louisville 
sponsoring group to underwrite 
the black boxer’s promising pro- 
fessional career. They hired the 
Dundee brothers to direct the 
boxing progress of the young, 
charismatic Olympic champion. 

Angelo Dundee was a master 
of developing a fighter’s natu- 
ral talent. He recognized that he 
had a phenom on his hands. Clay 
was a heavyweight who moved 
with the speed of a welterweight 
and possessed the ring smarts of 
a master boxer like Willie Pas- 
trono. Angelo let Clay be Clay. 
He did not try to correct or ex- 
punge the young fighter’s mis- 
takes; rather he smoothed them 
out so that the mistakes worked 
in Clay’s favor. 

Clay defeated Charles ‘Son- 
ny” Liston on Feb. 24, 1964 for 
the heavyweight championship 
of the world. He delighted his 
fans, proclaiming that “I am the 
greatest” and dubbing Liston “a 
big, ugly bear.” Liston did not 
come out for the seventh round, 
and for more than a decade, 
Clay also earned other monikers 
including “The Louisville Lip” 
and “The Mouth.” 

In the following years Clay 
became a Muslim and changed 
his name to Muhammad Ali. In 
1967 Ali refused induction into 
the Army, based on his opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam War. This 
led to the loss of his title, his sus- 
pension from boxing until 1970 
and a five-year prison sentence, 
which was overturned. 

Ali fought a tune-up with 
Jerry Quarry in 1970, then came 
the first Ali- Joe Frazier in 1971, 
dubbed “The fight of the cen- 
tury.” Frazier, then the world 
champion, won a 15 -round deci- 
sion in New York. Observers ad- 
mired Ali, even though he had 
lost the decision, because it was 
a superb contest of wills, despite 
a 3!/2-year layoff. 



File Photo 

George Foreman and Muhammad Ali (circa 1974) 


Next came “The Thrilla in 
Manila” on Oct. 1, 1975, in 
which Ali defeated Frazier in 
what many people called one 
of the greatest fights ever seen. 
Trainer Eddie Futch, Frazier’s 
corner man in Manila, observed, 
“Ali takes his mistakes, shows 
them to you, then beats you with 
them.” 

One of the things that saved 
Ali was that as his career went 
on; he reinvented himself. He 
displayed diversity by chang- 
ing his style to what suited the 
style of the man in front of him. 
Like Cus D ’Amato used to say, 
“In the first part of Ali’s career, 
the only time you touched Ali is 
when the referee made you touch 
gloves before the bout started.” 

Later in his career he would 
fight an entire bout against Ken 
Norton with a broken jaw, and 
no one would be surprised. Af- 
ter all, this man had faced down 
an enraged killer (Sonny Liston) 
that he could not even see clearly 
(Round 5) and had survived the 
bout of blindness. 

Ali became the second man 
in ring history to regain the 
heavyweight championship of 
the world, and the first to regain 
it a third time. Ali outfought, 
outlasted, and outwitted George 
Foreman in a classic upset. (Oc- 
tober 30, 1974) 

Even more than Joe Louis, Ali 
was a world Champion, a boxer 
who was the most famous face 
in the world. He crystallized this 
image on October 30, 1974, in 
Kinshasa, Zaire, Africa, when 
he regained his title from Fore- 
man. 

Despite an onset of Parkin- 
son’s Disease, the world ap- 
plauded as he lit the Olympic 
flame to officially start the 1996 
Atlanta games. 

Happy 69th Birthday, Champ! 
Happy Birthday, Muhammad 
Ali! Happy Birthday, Our Broth- 
er! And thanks for the memo- 
ries. 


— Ali Rasheed Muhammad 
was a training partner with nu- 
merous boxers, including Archie 
Moore, Marthy Monroe, Ken 
Norton and Hedgemon Lewis. 



File Photo 

Ali with the Olympic Torch 


NFL Team 
In L.A.? 

Backers of a plan to build a 
football stadium in downtown 
Los Angeles have reached a 
naming rights deal worth $700- 
million. It’s the first step towards 
bringing an NFL team to Los 
Angeles. 

AEG, the company that among 
other holdings owns the Staple 
Center, announced a 30-year 
agreement with Farmers Insur- 
ance. The deal would provide 
AEG’s with income, starting at 
$20- million a year and escalat- 
ing incrementally every year 
after, according to individuals 
familiar with the negotiations. 
The stadium would be named 
Farmer’s field. 

— Drew Piazza 
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The Passion for 
Baseball Runs Deep 


By RYAN LOUGHLIN 
Contributing Writer 

Kevin Loughlin has coached 
Little League and high school 
baseball for the better part of the 
past 20 years. In 2009 he took on 
a new demographic when he be- 
gan managing the San Quentin 
Giants. 

The San Quentin baseball pro- 
gram is more than 100 years old 
and one of the few that allows 
outside teams to participate. In 
2005, Loughlin was invited to 
play with “The Willing,” one 
of the civilian teams that com- 
petes against inmates on prison 
grounds. Upon arrival, Loughlin 
and his teammates received the 
standard greeting. 

“We have a no-hostage policy 
here,” a guard tells them. “That 
means we will not bargain the 
freedom of an inmate for your 
safety, but we will do everything 
we can to get you out safe and 
sound. And with that, welcome 
to San Quentin.” 

This wasn’t the first time 
Loughlin heard this message. 
He had been drawn back by his 
love of baseball and to revisit an 
important chapter in his child- 
hood. 

In the late 1960s, San Rafael 
Little League home games were 
played at San Quentin State Pris- 
on. Inmates on good behavior, 
also known as trustees, served 
as umpires and groundskeepers 
during the off-season. 

“I didn’t know what to ex- 
pect playing inside a prison,” 
Loughlin says. “But once I saw 
the field, I knew it was all about 
baseball.” 

Loughlin was the San Rafael 
Little League home run leader 
in 1968. In commemoration, the 
inmates etched his name and the 
number of home runs he hit onto 
the outfield wall. 

Ten years later, Loughlin took 
a criminology course at San Di- 
ego State University. One day 
an ex-inmate from San Quentin 
spoke to the students about life 
after prison. During the lecture, 
Loughlin stated his full name 
before asking a question. Af- 
ter class the guest speaker ap- 
proached him. 


“He recognized my name 
from the home run wall,” Lough- 
lin says. “He told me that his in- 
volvement with the San Rafael 
Little League got him through 
some of the toughest times.” 

When asked to coach the San 
Quentin Giants in 2009, Lough- 
lin seized the opportunity. He 
was eager to get involved with 
the Giants because their “pas- 
sion for the game is contagious” 
and they “don’t take a single 
pitch for granted.” 

“I learned so much playing 
baseball at San Quentin as a 
boy,” Loughlin says. “I wanted 
to give something back to the 
program.” 

James “Duce” Allen, one of 
Loughlin’s former players, has 
been out of San Quentin for 11 
months. He immediately enrolled 
in school and found work with 
Solar Richmond, a non-profit 
dedicated to creating “jobs for 
underemployed local residents.” 
He says things are “going well” 
and that he owes part of his suc- 
cess to Coach Loughlin. 

“Kevin wasn’t afraid to tell 
us when we needed to work 
harder,” Allen says. “He helped 
me believe that even though I 
messed up I still had a shot.” 

In July 2010, Loughlin won a 
contest to bat against Tim Lince- 
cum, San Francisco Giants’ two- 
time Cy Young award winner. 

“All the guys (at San Quentin) 
are huge fans; we all listen to the 
games.” Loughlin says. “They 
heard about the contest and said 
I should enter.” 

Before stepping into the batters 
box, Loughlin presented Lince- 
cum with a baseball signed by 
each member of the San Quentin 
Giants. According to Loughlin, 
Lincecum was humbled by the 
gift and said he was going to 
place it on his mantle next to his 
Cy Young awards. 

“The 2010 San Francisco Gi- 
ants reminded us all that base- 
ball is a game of underdogs,” 
Loughlin says. “With hard work, 
dedication and a little luck you 
can achieve anything.” 

Ryan Loughlin is the son of 
Kevin Loughlin, the San Quen- 
tin Giants baseball team’s assis- 
tant coach. 


N.B.A. ’s 10 Best Guards 
In the West 

Field 



Points 

Rebs 

Asst. 

goal 

1. K. Bryant, Lakers 

25.2 

5.0 

4.5 

44.5 

2. C. Paul, Hornets 

16.7 

4.3 

9.7 

49.3 

3. M. Ellis, Warriors 

25.2 

3.5 

5.6 

46.5 

4. M. Ginobili, Spurs 

19.0 

3.8 

4.7 

44.3 

5. S. Nash, Suns 

16.9 

3.5 

10.7 

52.7 

6. D. Williams, Jazz 

21.8 

3.7 

9.3 

45.8 

7. R. Westbrook, Thunder 

21.9 

4.9 

8.0 

43.1 

8. T. Parker, Spurs 

17.5 

3.3 

6.8 

51.6 

9. J. Kidd, Mavericks 

8.0 

4.9 

8.7 

34.3 

10. V. Carter, Suns 

15.6 

4.2 

2.7 

46.6 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., speaking about his dream 

Has America Lived Up 
To His Dream? 


Honoring Martin Luther 
Kings Jr.’s Legacy 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Had he lived, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. would have been 82 
years old on Jan. 15. It is a good 
time to question whether Amer- 
ica has lived up to his dream of 
social and legal justice for all. 

As a key civil rights crusader 
killed by an assassin’s bullet in 
1968, he marched and preached 
for an end to racist practices in 
America. 

The champion for non-vio- 
lence and civil rights was born 
Michael King in Atlanta on Jan. 
15, 1929 to the Rev. Michael 
King Sr. and Alberta Williams 
King. 

After the family visited Ger- 
many in 1934, his father changed 
both their names from Michael 
to Martin Luther Sr. and Jr. in 
honor of the German protestant 
leader Martin Luther. 

The young King Jr. attended 
Booker T. Washington High 
School, skipping the ninth and 
12th grades. At age 15, without 
graduating from high school, 
he entered Morehouse College, 
graduating in 1948 with a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in sociology. 

He met and married Coretta 
Scott in 1953 on the lawn of 
her parent’s house in Heiberger, 
Alabama. King then began his 
doctoral studies in systemic the- 
ology at Boston University un- 
der the guidance of Dean Walter 
Muelder and Professor Allen 
Knight Chalmers. 

During his college years, King 
was also influenced by educator, 
theologian and civil rights leader 
Howard Thurman. 

Thurman was a classmate of 
King’s father and had traveled 
as a missionary and met India’s 
leading nonviolent social change 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 

In 1959 King traveled to Gan- 
dhi’s birthplace, inspiring this 
comment on a radio broadcast: 
“Since being in India, I am more 
convinced than ever before that 
the method of non-violent resis- 
tance is the most potent weapon 
available to oppressed people in 
their struggle for justice and hu- 
man dignity.” 

King’s legacy of nonviolence 
got its earliest start in 1955 during 
the Jim Crow laws era through- 


out the South. In Montgomery, 
Alabama, on Dec. 1, 1955 Rosa 
Parks, a black bus passenger, 
refused to give up her seat to a 
white man and was arrested. 
That led to the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott, led by King. For 385 
days, no African-American rode 
the buses; they car-pooled, rode 
bikes or walked. 

“He was about healing,” said 
Gino Sevacos a San Quentin res- 
ident. “Martin Luther King was 
the Gandhi of America. He was a 
loving man who was about heal- 
ing the sickness of America.” 

Richard Poma, a resident of 
CDCR for 30-plus years, com- 
mented, “Whether white, black, 
brown or otherwise, Dr. King, 
stood for what this country was 
built on — not T the people’ or 
‘me the people’ but ‘we the peo- 
ple.’” 

For King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, the non-violent tactics of 
Gandhi proved useful and ef- 
fective in his civil rights sit-ins, 
county jail time, marches and 
speeches. 

He utilized its design in Alba- 
ny, Georgia, and Birmingham, 
Alabama, where the infamous 
“Bull Connor” led police. At 
Connor’s orders, water hoses 
and police dogs were used to 
control the protestors, including 
children. 

The movement spread 
throughout the South, expand- 
ing to the right to vote. 

Years later King led a march 
for jobs and freedom in Wash- 
ington D.C. on Aug. 28, 1963. 
Demands resounded for an end 
to racial segregation in public 
schools, meaningful civil rights 
legislation, including a law erad- 
icating racial discrimination in 
employment. 

Dwayne Reynolds, in prison 
for 21 years and San Quentin 
for nine, said, “This is a prison 
industry and incarceration with- 
out rehabilitative preparation for 
transitioning successfully back 
into society; it flows against 
King’s vision.” 

It was on April 4, 1968 on the 
second-floor balcony of the Lor- 
raine Motel in Memphis where 
an assassin’s shot echoed, si- 
lencing the voice of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 


“I was in Los Angeles; it was 
the day of his death,” said Mi- 
chael Cooke, a one-year resident 
of San Quentin. Cooke remem- 
bers his father’s and uncle’s an- 
ger. Cooke, 54, remembered his 
uncle sitting with his head in his 
hands saying. “They got him. 
They finally got him.” 

Cooke, incarcerated for 11 
years, said King’s ideals began 
to manifest when President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson signed the Vot- 
ers Rights Act of 1965. 

“That suppressed what Mal- 
colm X was saying, ‘Either the 
ballot or the bullet,”’ Cooke said. 
“Voting gave people voices in 
their own communities — how 
economics were distributed for 
schools, housing, jobs, com- 
merce in general.” 

Joanne Connelly, a San Quen- 
tin volunteer said, “I’m reading 
Michelle Alexander’s book The 
New Jim Crow and it’s fascinat- 
ing. From that my thoughts go to 
what Dr. King was working on, 
which was civil rights and dig- 
nity for all people.” 

Dr. King left a legacy for the 
world to follow during a time 
when America was flexing its 
muscles to become a true melt- 
ing pot of racial egalitarianism. 

Rose Elizondo, a five-year 
volunteer in San Quentin, said 
she became aware of Dr. King 
when she was quite young. “My 
father worked in the civil rights 
movement for Chicanos in South 
Texas. Martin Luther King was 
one of his heroes.” 

Elizondo volunteers for sev- 
eral programs and said that it is 
important to model King’s leg- 
acy of peaceful liberation from 
segregation. 

“I find and feel his spirit on 
Thursdays at Restorative Justice 
Interfaith as men of all races and 
faiths sit in a circle and talk. I 
see it Friday mornings in Green 
Life where we are becoming so- 
lutionaries for Environmental 
Justice as one of our facilitators 
said, “Let’s live with the earth, 
not just on it.” 

“I hear Dr. King’s spiritual lib- 
eration in the silence of Center- 
ing Prayer on Mondays and Bud- 
dhist meditation on Sundays,” 
said Elizondo. “It’s important 
to learn to be like Dr. King and 
dream of living in peace and 
harmony where our differences 
become our strengths against 
oppression.” 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


By ROSE ELIZONDO 
Contributing Writer 

It is essential to honor Martin 
Luther King Jr. and his model 
and legacy of peaceful liberation 
from segregation. San Quentin 
State Prison is a place where as a 
society we segregate those who 
have been sentenced for break- 
ing laws. Yet prisons are not a 
cure but a symptom of both in- 
dividual and societal brokenness 
in need of transformation. When 
I drive to San Quentin, I often 
listen to CDs of Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s speeches. Being a 
volunteer for over five years, I 
do this in hope of bringing his 
peaceful and creative spirit with 
me. But more than anything, his 
voice for justice helps me see 
with his eyes and seek out his 
spirit of resilience and rever- 
ence in the people and actions 
behind the bars of San Quentin. 
As I enter the prison, the sound 
of the iron gates slamming be- 
hind me reverberates through 
my spine. Martin Luther King 
Jr. felt the pain of injustice, but 
was optimistic that every per- 
son, situation and place can be 
transformed. 

I find and feel Martin Luther 
King’s spirit on Thursdays at 
the Restorative Justice Inter- 
faith Roundtable, as men of 
different races and faiths sit in 
a circle, shoulder to shoulder, 
and work together to find heal- 
ing for themselves and those 
they have harmed. Martin Lu- 
ther King modeled “Ahimsa” or 
do no harm and shame no one, 
no matter what they do to you. 
As a group we create kinship 
and community amongst insid- 
ers and outsiders, survivors and 
perpetrators. Our stories be- 
come our common language of 
healing. We hold and behold a 
small carved bird in the palm of 
our hands. It is our talking piece 
and we pass it around the circle, 
listening to each other’s personal 
stories with compassion. 

Friday mornings, I see the non- 
violent hero Martin Luther King 
in the leadership skills beaming 
from the men in “The Green 
Life” program. They, like Mar- 
tin Luther King, are recognizing 
our interrelatedness and mutu- 
ality by becoming solutionaries 
for Environmental Justice and 
working to transform San Quen- 


Darkness cannot drive out 
darkness; only light can do that. 
Hate cannot drive out hate; only 
love can do that. Hate multiplies 
hate, violence multiplies vio- 
lence; and toughness multiplies 
toughness in a descending spiral 
of destruction. . . The chain reac- 
tion of evil — hate begetting hate, 
wars producing more wars — 
must be broken, or we shall be 
plunged into the dark abyss of 
annihilation. Wall Street Jour- 
nal, November 13, 1962 


tin into the first “green” prison 
in California. Sam Hearnes 
said, “When an aluminum can 
is recycled, it goes through a 
process; The Green Life pro- 
gram is our recycling process.” 
Kevin Tindall is motivated to 
learn about the earth because he 
wants his grand kids to see the 
same yellow butterflies he grew 
up seeing. Luke Padgett invites 
us all: “Let’s live with the earth, 
not just on it.” 

I hear Martin Luther King’s 
spirituality of liberation in the 
silence of Centering Prayer on 
Mondays. The peaceful qui- 
etude resounds in the ear of my 
heart. Through silence, the men 
are learning that their spirits can 
be free even if they’re locked up. 
They take this peace with them 
to their cells, the yard and in 
dealing with others. 

I get a taste of Martin Luther 
King’s respect for civil rights 
when I see administration, staff, 
correctional officers and the 
men of San Quentin treating 
each other with the dignity and 
humanity everyone deserves as 
basic civil rights. 

These are but a few examples 
of what I sense as “Soul Force” 
behind bars. Even when there is 
an absence of good and lethal 
absence of hope, I’m inspired 
by the attitudes of the men who 
bring out the inherent goodness 
in each other. This is what Mar- 
tin Luther King’s vision of kin- 
ship is about. 

We have much to learn about 
creating what Martin Luther 
King Jr. called “Beloved Com- 
munity” here in San Quentin. 
When the men and those who 
work here change the way they 
think, speak and act in their 
daily lives, they are not only 
changing themselves, it cre- 
ates connections to the outside. 
This healing energy knows no 
segregation nor does it discrimi- 
nate; it even passes through the 
granite walls and iron gates of 
the prison to the world. Michael 
Harris says, “We can become a 
beacon of light to others.” We 
do this when we learn to be like 
Dr. King and put into practice 
his dream of living in peace and 
harmony where our differences 
become our strengths in the on- 
going struggle for an inclusive 
justice that restores ourselves. 


The curse of poverty has no 
justification in our age. It is so- 
cially as cruel and blind as the 
practice of cannibalism at the 
dawn of civilization, when men 
ate each other because they had 
not yet learned to take food from 
the soil or to consume the abun- 
dant animal life around them. 
The time has come for us to 
civilize ourselves by the total, 
direct and immediate abolition 
of poverty. 

Where Do We Go from Here 
Chaos or Community? 1967 


Quotes of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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The Flip Side of the Dream: 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s Nightmare 


Zacharia AM, 
Chairman 
Gangster 
Chronicles 
and Founder 
of Kidz at risk 



By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

The dark holes of slavery, seg- 
regation, and poverty plagued 
America’s Blacks for hundreds 
of years. Martin Luther King Jr. 
led America into a new era of 
social and legal justice, but there 
is a new deep, dark hole swal- 
lowing communities: criminal- 
ity. Fifty years ago Blacks had 
only to look in any direction to 
see blatant racism and prejudice; 
some Blacks have become their 
own worst enemy and only have 
to look in a mirror to identify a 
big part of the problem today. I 
should know because I, too, was 
once such a person. 

There is a solution: if you find 
yourself in a hole, stop digging. 
As a criminal in my youth, I have 
pondered this issue for years and 
realize the change must come 
from within. 

I talked about this with a friend 
and fellow journalist, Zacharia 
Ali, the chairman of Gangster 
Chronicles.com and the founder 
of Kidz at Risk.org. His focus is 
America’s disadvantaged youth, 
specifically those of color. Over 
the years, we have considered 
various possible solutions. He 
produced material for Gangster 
Chronicles.com that he thought 
may shine a light on the insidi- 
ous nature of urban genocide. 

Mr. Ali is committed to help- 
ing disadvantaged youth get 



the knowledge and opportunity 
to thrive. He also states that he 
has not been personally affected 
by parental incarceration, but is 
deeply affected by the struggles 
of those families, and the terrible 
odds against their children. He 
says his inspiration is motivated 
by the idea that the opportunity 
to prosper is the right of all chil- 
dren, regardless of race, gender 
or economic standing. He ex- 
presses that he can no longer af- 
ford to sit idly by as a generation 
of children continues to be dam- 
aged by circumstances for which 
there are practical solutions. 

“How can we have an educat- 
ed understanding of their plight, 
yet take an approach-avoidance 
attitude to altering the process?” 
Ali says. So he decided to take 
action and created Kidz at Risk. 
“We intend to take on this battle, 
and fight for our children to be- 
come who they were truly cre- 
ated to be - SUCCESSFUL!” 

Gangster Chronicles is a col- 
laborative between global busi- 
nessmen and those who are re- 
sponsible for creating some of 
the problems. It was developed 
to re-educate two generations 
of misguided young people. It 
intends to expose and correct 
this condition, where the minds 
of our children have been mali- 
ciously indoctrinated into an al- 
tered reality, largely based in fic- 
tion, and solely created for profit. 
Both widespread and largely un- 
addressed, their perspective is a 
direct result of been raised in the 
eye of the Hip Hop storm. 

“The base of the opposition to 
some Hip Hop is the belief that 
the lyrics endorse drug sale and 
use, violence, crime, sexual pro- 
miscuity, and an overall climate 
of ignorance. In fact, these accu- 
sations are very well founded; as 
teen pregnancy, the high school 
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dropout rate, and increase in 
crime are all on the rise, not 
only in urban communities, but 
in their suburbs as well. Gang- 
ster Chronicles differs from 
other approaches to combat this 
trend, by not only ‘pulling the 
weed’, but ‘killing the root,”’ Ali 
states. 

“It is common knowledge that 
these rappers and entertainers 
model themselves after Real 
Gangsters, except, they have 
never been Real Gangsters! By 
exposing the lies of posers with 
the truths of those they attempt 
to emulate, Gangster Chronicles 
will take a serious role in turn- 
ing around the mentality of not 
only the Generation “X” and 
“Y” youth currently affected by 
the lies, but also future genera- 
tions of children being raised in 
this counter-culture. 

“Thanks to massively popular 
gangster movies, such as ‘Scar- 
face,’ ‘The King of New York,’ 
‘New Jack City’ and so on, the 
ruthless Gangster has become 
an iconic representation of ur- 
ban culture. These images have 
heightened popular interest in 
‘real’ urban legends, such as 
Aaron Jones of Philadelphia, 
Rayful Edmond of Washington, 
DC, Wayne ‘Akbar’ Pray of New 
Jersey, Eric Bozeman of LA, and 
Haitian Jack of New York. These 
criminal icons became the edu- 
cators and role models of the 
entertainers who, in turn, now 
educate our youth through the 
content of their lyrics. 

“Our approach has been to 
procure the rights of these ‘Ur- 
ban Legends,’ and expose the 
public to the duality of their 
reality, the extravagance and 
glamour depicted in Hip Hop, 
as well as the consequences of 
reckless, ruthless lifestyles and 
death, prison and loss. These 


stories will be told through docu- 
mentaries, biographies and full- 
length feature films. Our focus 
is not intended to glamorize the 
fame and the fortune these indi- 
viduals enjoyed, but to honestly 
present the destruction, betrayal 
and shattered lives that these in- 
dividuals experience as a result 
of their choices. We believe that 
by dispelling the myths, we can 
positively impact, and hopefully 
change, how our youth think and 
behave,” Ali concludes. 

The following are excerpts 
from gangsterchronicles.com 
by Marvin Ellison, a contribut- 
ing writer to gangsterchronicles. 
com and a prisoner in the New 
Jersey State Prison. 

From an article entitled, Hood 
Kingpin (Everybody Wants To 
Shine): “When one generation 
fails to take heed to the missteps 
of those who preceded them, 
more likely than not, they’re des- 
tined to repeat the same fate... I 
grew up in an era (‘50s and ‘60s) 
when black numbers bankers 
embodied the criminal urban 
swagger of self-made men. Un- 
like the succeeding kingpins of 
notoriety (Frank Lucas, Frank 
Matthews and Nicky Barnes), 
numbers bankers weren’t a can- 
cer on the community. They 
were respected benefactors of 
the church and charitable causes. 
Hundreds of storefronts and 
bars augmented their incomes 
as drops or writing numbers, 
and untold thousands of mini- 
mum wage factory workers and 
retirees earned a descent living 
as bookies, runners and the like. 
No, those weren’t the good old 
days, but there was order, re- 
spect, and community pride.” 

It’s an historic fact: the drug 
game was imposed upon our im- 
poverished urban communities 
during the aftermath of the Great 
Migration from the then-Jim 
Crow South, initially by Jewish 
gangsters such as Arnold Roth- 
stein, then by Italian gangsters in 
the likes of Lucky Luciano. Seg- 
regated and disconnected from 
the so-called greater society, we 
were easy prey. And although 
Jewish gangsters were the first 
to deliberately concentrate hero- 
in within our midst, the Italians 
made it readily available. 

We all know the long line of 
legendary stars whose lives and 
careers were cut short due to 
heroin addiction (John Coltrane, 
Billie Holiday, etc.). The drug 
game was never a game, but a 
sinister scheme to enrich racist 
mobsters without a conscience. 

The term “kingpin” wasn’t a 
part of the then-food chain hier- 
archy. More violent than most, 
I faced a “death penalty” trial 
before my 19th birthday. After 
several hours of deliberation, an 
interracial, gender-mixed jury 
brought back “manslaughter” 
and one count of “atrocious as- 
sault and battery.” Soon after- 
wards, I landed in the then-Tren- 
ton State Prison (New Jersey 


State Prison) with a 13 -17-year 
sentence. 

“I don’t think ‘I’m sorry’ is 
really the right words to say, be- 
cause most people is sorry they 
get caught. So I just ask that you 
show me as much leniency as 
possible, so that I can get on and 
do my time.” 

-Demetrius “Big Meech” Fle- 
nory, page 276, second para- 
graph, BMF (The Rise and Fall 
of Big Meech and the Black Ma- 
fia Family) 

In a twisted code of “survival 
of the fittest,” the violent ends 
of death merchants, addicts and 
stickup-kids, were acceptable. 
To the so-called norms of the 
greater society, it was consid- 
ered “murder”. Today, it’s as- 
sault weaponry, drive -bys and 
innocent casualties. Yesteryear, 
it was one to the head. Today, 
a club gets sprayed. Forward- 
thinking gangsters like Luciano 
and Meyer Lansky laundered 
their illicit millions into legiti- 
mate fronts and parlayed their 
hold over corrupt politicians to 
elevate the socioeconomic and 
political prestige of the Jewish 
and Italian races. From the leg- 
endary Harlem gangster Bumpy 
Johnson to the Big Meeches of 
today, we have nothing to show 
as a trade-off for all the hell and 
affliction that resulted from their 
gaudy spotlights of infamy. 

“We can’t all become drug 
dealers.” 

-Newark detective (1979) 

Truly, it’s time to break the 
warped mold. Kingpin is a dated 
term, old, tired and useless. Ev- 
ery budding hand-to -hander has 
a supposed foolproof plan to pre- 
side at the thrones once held by 
RICO-lifers and hood legends. 
This self-destructing phenom- 
enon or plague, is second only 
to the welfare policies and failed 
inner city school systems of the 
United States government, in 
having a lasting consequential 
impact on African Americans 
as a race. In my sick glory days 
declaring ownership over city 
blocks, a Newark detective try- 
ing to thwart several idolizing 
project youths from falling into 
my poisonous sphere stated, “We 
can’t all become drug dealers.” 
Although I hated cops, I under- 
stood and agreed with his point 
(Having steered clear of them, 
hopefully they succeeded in ac- 

See Flip Side on Page 16 
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complishing their aspirations.) 
The ones who chose the streets 
(wanting to be just like me), I’ve 
bumped into them at this or that 
hellhole prison over 30-plus 
years of my incarceration. 

“Slaves were property pro- 
tected by the Constitution. . .” 

-Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney, Dred Scott v. 
Sandford (March 6, 1857) 

There’s a saying that “History 
repeats itself.” Whether or not 
that’s true, I do know that the 
fiery race-tinged rhetoric and di- 
visive indignation being spewed 
by today’s so-called Tea Party, 
sounds a lot like the Taney Su- 
preme Court and slave holding 
plantation owners of the Bible- 
thumping Confederacy (“... 
as being of an inferior order ” 
blacks have no rights which 
the white man was bound to 
respect -Chief Justice Taney, 
Dred Scott). When we fail to 
recognize the big picture, we’re 
easily misled and duped into the 
grab for instant gratification. 
Knowledge is power, acquiring 
it takes time, study and com- 
mitment. The deck was always 
stacked against us. Snatched 
from separate tribes and eth- 
nicities, speaking different lan- 
guages from different cultures, 
having different diets, customs, 
and holding different beliefs, 
we were nonetheless over the 
course of more than 150-years of 
brutal slavery; eventually, and 
forcible, forged into a geneti- 
cally distinct, psychologically 
imbued and culturally infused, 
race of commonality on the soil 
of North America. Neither class, 
skin hue, religion nor desertion, 
can refute that fact. 

“I thought I was on top of 
things and that the right people 
in place. . . I though I could beat 
the system, but I lost.” 

-Leslie “Ike” Atkinson, page 
384, last paragraph, Sergeant 
Smack (The Legendary Lives 
and Times of Ike Atkinson, King- 
pin, and His Band of Brothers) 

When the so-called slave hold- 
ing Founding Fathers declared, 
“We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all Men are created 
equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights, that among 
these are, life Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness...” they 
branded our foreparents “three 
fifths” of a “person”. Thus, giv- 
ing themselves an escape clause 
in the ownership of their ocean 
transported fellow-human be- 
ings of a different color (-United 
States Constitution, Article I, 
section 2, paragraph three). Be- 
tween the Constitution, the King 
James Bible, Jim Crow, and in- 
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famous doctrine Supreme Court 
decisions such as, Plessy v. Fer- 
guson (“separate but equal”), 
we’ve overcome monumental 
obstacles in asserting our hu- 
manity. Along the way, a few 
became foolishly corrupted and 
enamored with the dangled trin- 
kets of chance. Such became the 
nefarious path to being a king- 
pin (flashy bling, cars, etc.) But 
in the end, there’s nothing to 
show except the contrite of re- 
gret (“/ *d like to apologize to the 
many families hurt by the re- 
sult of this ignorance ...” -Terry 
“Southwest T” Flenory, page 
275, fourth paragraph, BMF). 
Meanwhile, state and federal 
prisons are crammed with life- 
sentenced kingpins, most of 
whom are likely to reach their 
senior years and pass away in the 
twilight of life without parole. 
Convicted of smuggling hun- 
dreds of kilos of “China White” 
heroin out of Thailand in the 
early 70s using military aircraft, 
Ike Atkinson was lucky in hav- 
ing been sentenced to 40 -years 
opposed to life with out the pos- 
sibility of parole. He was finally 
released from federal prison in 
2007, after serving almost 32- 
years (page 387, last paragraph, 
Sergeant Smack). 

I saw a woman holding two 
small children by the hand while 
waiting on line to get product 
from one of my dealers... I saw 
more and more broken spirits 
and sad souls trudging to get the 
drugs that would make them feel 
better temporarily. But I also 
saw my money — cash was be- 
ing stuffed inside the pockets of 
the dealers on that corner. I was 
on one corner of Harlem. And I 
had dealers on every corner of 
Harlem and beyond.” 

-Frank Lucas, page 159, para- 
graphs three and four, Original 
Gangster. 

“A teenaged township girl re- 
mains hospitalized in stable con- 
dition after being shot in the ab- 
domen during a drug buy gone 
bad early Saturday morning. . .” 

-The Trentonian , November 
16, 2010 

“Two Camden men have re- 
ceived state prison terms for 
their roles in a 2007 double slay- 
ing in the Southern New Jersey 
city. Authorities say 29-year-old 
Jason Rodriguez and 32-year- old 
Christopher Figueroa killed the 
pair so they could keep $22,000 
in drug money the four had 
agreed to split. . .” 

-Burlington County Times , 
November 15, 2010 

“Thirty-two members of a 
Hunts Point drug syndicate 
known as ‘Satan’s Bloods’ were 
either arrested in morning raids 
by law enforcement, were al- 
ready in jail or being sought, 



authorities say. . . The gang dealt 
powder cocaine, crack and hero- 
in ‘seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day,’... Neighbors expressed 
relief — and some resignation 
— after the arrests (“I’m happy. 
It’ll be quiet around here for a 
few days,” said Tamicka Jones, 
20 ).” 

NYDailyNews.com , Novem- 
ber 11,2010 

“A judge yesterday denied 
lowering the $1 million bail 
for an accused teenaged killer 
who tried to pay off a $10,000 
drug debt by robbing a Laun- 
dromat employee, only to panic 
and shoot him dead... Thomas 
Hawkins - an 18 -year- old trou- 
blemaker whose mom predicted 
a year ago that he’d kill some- 
body if authorities didn’t keep 
him behind bars...” 

-The Trentonian , October 8, 
2010 

“Bail was set at $100,000 each 
Tuesday for two suspended Cam- 
den police officers charged last 
week with using their badges to 
steal drugs and cash from neigh- 
borhood narcotics dealers (An- 
tonio Figueroa, 34, and Robert 
Baird, 32). . . three other Camden 
police officers implicated in the 
case had been free on bail since 
pleading guilty (Kevin Perry, 
30, Jason Stetser, 32, and Dan 
Morris, 47, each face potential 
10-year sentences)... Authori- 
ties say that the five were part of 
a special operation unit assigned 
to help enforce the law in some 
of the city’s most drug-infested 
neighborhoods... The officers 
stole drugs and cash from deal- 
ers, planted evidence, falsified 
police reports, and lied under 
oath.” 

-The Philadelphia Inquirer , 
October 20, 2010 

“On an August night 32 years 
ago, authorities say, three men 
who believe five teenage boys 
had stolen their drugs herded 
them into an abandoned house 
at gunpoint, tied them up and 
set the building on fire, burning 
them alive and leaving no trace... 
The boys, Melvin Pittman and 
Ernest Taylor, both 17, and Al- 
vin Turner, Randy Johnson and 
Michael McDowell, all 16, were 
last seen on a busy street near a 
park where they had played bas- 
ketball Aug. 20, 1978” 

-The Press of Atlantic City , 
March 24, 2010 

When it comes to juvenile 
lockdowns, the offenders are 
overwhelmingly African Ameri- 
cans. We shouldn’t be surprised. 
The majority of inner city house- 
holds are headed by single moth- 
ers. Without positive role mod- 
els, young males tend to emulate 
what’s around them. Within 
high-crime environments, it’s 
usually drug dealing and gang- 
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banging. We say we want some- 
thing new and improved for our 
young people, unfortunately we 
keep duplicating the same tired 
mold. Single females having ba- 
bies in drive-by relationships. 
The adulation of fatherless 
brothers vying 
for his attention 
is a boost to the 
kingpin’s ego. 

He starts smell- 
ing himself and 
believing him- 
self to be invincible, or as in 
Nicky’s case - Mr. Untouchable. 
Admittedly, kids use to mob me 
as if I were some kind of hero, 
even though I never presented 
myself to be anything other than 
a drug dealer. I had no second 
occupation; I lived the so-called 
game full-time. So I clearly un- 
derstand that the foundation of 
a child’s values comes about an 
early age. And in tough neigh- 
borhoods, kids more readily look 
up to the kingpin over President 
Obama, mainly because Obama 
can’t part his troubled waters 
in his hood. You know, keep 
bullies off his back or buy him 
small treats. I was such a kid 
growing up in Pennington Court 
projects. I had juice. I therefore 
know young people lured to the 
corners are more apt to listen 
to those who are in the game or 
who lived it, over school teachers 
and such. When I sue to talk to 
at-risk young people don’t have 
a clue about the legal ramifica- 
tion and consequences relative 
to the situations they get caught 
up in. They don’t know that in 
states like Florida, an 11-year- 
old can be sentenced to life. And 
in states like Pennsylvania, they 
sentence juveniles to life without 
parole. Stacy Torrance was ar- 
rested at the age of 14. A former 
honor roll student, he was duped 
by an adult gang-banger uncle 
who wanted to rob a friend of 
Stacy’s brother who dealt drugs. 
Things didn’t go as planned and 
the friend was killed. Despite 
being home in bed at the time 
of the killing, Stacey’s none- 
theless serving “life without 
parole” for second-degree mur- 
der. The streets don’t care, the 
system don’t care, it’s on us to 
care. Without a doubt, no one’s 
too young to lose their life to 
a prison number or tombstone 
running in drug circles. The five 
youths who disappeared in New- 
ark 32-years ago, demonstrate 
the safety in numbers theory 
don’t always work (‘ ‘With 10 ho- 
micides , Newark Nears a Bleak 
Milestone... one body short of a 
1995 record , when Newark was 
buckling under a wave of crack- 
fueled mayhem... With three 
times the number of homicides 
per capita as new York , Newark 
remains one of the most violent 
cities in the country... young 
thugs , guns and drugs rule the 
streets .” -New York Times , De- 
cember 6, 2006). 

“Ex- drug lord is free... Nicky 
Barnes said to be a changed 
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man... Once known as Mr. Un- 
touchable, Barnes was convicted 
in 1977 of being a narcotics boss 
in the first federal trial decided 
by an anonymous jury. He was 
sentenced to life without parole 
and sent to prison in Marion, 
IL. In 1981, after he learned that 
his drug partners were cheating 
him, sleeping with his wife and 
his girlfriend, and doing drugs 
in front of his two young daugh- 
ters, he offered to cooperate with 
federal authorities. For the next 
15 months, he worked under- 
cover against his Harlem drug 
partners, his ex-wife, his girl- 
friend and his Mafia suppliers. 
His testimony helped convict 50 
drug dealers and killers...” 

-Daily News, March 14, 1999 

Having read Mr. Untouchable , 
and a host of other drug dealer 
autobiographies, I’m amazed 
how they gloss over the human 
suffering of the enterprise. Like 
miniature Hitlers, they can’t 
stand to bear witness to their 
work up-close and personal. 
The women who tricked until 
their good looks faded with pus 
oozing from their horridly swol- 
len discolored abscessed arms 
and legs. The mothers with no 
money who pimp their daugh- 
ters for a bag. The children with 
no clothes for school because the 
welfare check went into their 
mother’s arm. The broken men 
who trade their wives and girl- 
friends to the kingpin who can 
do him the most favors. Nicky 
was a junkie, until the end he 
took pleasure in smoking dust. 
Some crime boss. Big Meech 
smoked blunts. But then again, 
all of his poster idols got high 
(Tupac, biggie, and Scarface’s 
fictional Tony Montana). Let’s 
weigh their big dreams. Frank 
Lucas wanted a plane. Nicky 
wanted a casino, Big Meech 
wanted a record label. So they 
plowed through thousands of 
people’s lives. 

“If you haven’t buried a child, 
you can’t possibly know what’s 
it’s like... 

-Shalga Hightower, 48 ( Asbury 
Park Press, April 19, 2009) 

Let’s reclaim our heritage 
and sanity. There’s absolutely 
no justification for continuing 
this mad circus. Think about 
it. Uneducated immigrant mob- 
sters planted a Trojan horse in 
our midst. We fell for it. They’re 
long dead, but we’re still chas- 
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Georgia Prisoners Demand Improved Living Conditions 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Prisoners in seven Georgia 
state correctional facilities re- 
belled against alleged violations 
of basic human rights by partak- 
ing in a self-inflicted lock- down 
that was supposed to hinder 
prisoner-supported services 
throughout the prison system. 

On Dec. 9, prisoners remained 
inside their cells complaining 
that their living conditions are 
unbearable. They claim their im- 
prisonment is a form of slavery. 

Michelle Chen of the Huffing- 
ton Post reported that the strike 
ended after six days, due to ris- 
ing fears that the situation would 
escalate. 

“We’ve ended the protest,” 
said one of the prisoners who 


Editor: 

Marvin Ellison’s Hood King- 
pin (Everybody Wants To Shine) 
threw so much back into my face. 
We know the “War on Drugs” is 
just another form of institutional 
racism. It’s been tucked safely 
away within the very laws that 
are meant to protect us, or should 
I say society, because the war on 
drugs is focused on “us.” 

One thing I’ve learned is that 
finger pointing will do nothing 
to convince our black brothers 
and sisters to put down the crack- 
pipe and dope sack. Like many 
others, I’ve also contributed to 
the failure and regression of our 
people. A sympathetic attitude 


planned and coordinated the re- 
sistance. “We needed to come 
off lock- down so we can go to 
the law library and start... the 
paperwork for a (prison condi- 
tions) lawsuit.” 

Many people believe that the 
13th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution abolishes all forms 
of slavery. But the amendment 
actually reads, “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The prisoners issued the fol- 
lowing statement: ...’’Brothers, 
we have accomplished a major 
step in our struggle. . .We must 


alone cannot inject a new way of 
thinking ... that will turn their 
lives around and make them a 
productive part of society. 

So what can I do to help? I be- 
lieve my voice can best be heard 
from the pencils that express the 
reality of what flows through the 
very veins of our communities. I 
propose that we exchange ideas 
that will bring forth a play that 
simultaneously tells the story of 
the drug dealer and user at the 
same time. The message being, 
we (black people) cannot “come 
up” as drug dealers without 
pushing our own further down. 
The play would depict the un- 
spoken adversity, real life trag- 


continue what we have started. . . 
The only way to achieve our 
goals is to continue with our 
peaceful sit-down... I ask each 
and every one of my Broth- 
ers in this struggle to continue 
the fight. On Monday morn- 
ing, when the doors open, close 
them. Do not go to work. They 
cannot do anything to us that 
they haven’t already done at one 
time or another. Brothers, don’t 
give up now. Make them come to 
the table. Be strong, do not make 
money for the state that they in 
turn use to keep us as slaves. . .” 

Elaine Brown, former chair- 
person of the Black Panther 
Party, interviewed the protesters 
and presented the reforms they 
seek: 

• A living wage for work 


edies and experiences that our 
memories hold secret, but we all 
know. 

For example, I see a young 
brother and sister being raised 
by a single mother who’s addict- 
ed to crack cocaine. In separate 
bedrooms they each lay awake 
and listen to the unwanted 
sounds coming from their moth- 
er’s bedroom, while she eagerly 
submits her body as payment 
for an addiction that she denies 
even having. Knowing what’s 
happening, the daughter swears 
to never use drugs, and the son 
vows to never sell it. 

As they grow, they try des- 
perately to avoid the hand that’s 


• Educational opportuni- 
ties 

• Decent health care 

• An end to cruel and un- 
usual punishments 

• Decent living conditions 

• Nutritional meals 

• Vocational and self-im- 
provement opportunities 

• Access to families 

• Just parole decisions 
Naomi Spencer on the World 

Socialist web site said Depart- 
ment of Corrections officials de- 
nied that prisoners were engag- 
ing in coordinated action, but 
placed four facilities under an 
indefinite lockdown beginning 
Dec. 9. 

Spencer quoted prison spokes- 
person Peggy Chapman as telling 
the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


too often the only hand to offer 
a way off of the merry-go-round 
of poverty. The hand that offers 
help is full of promises, but can 
only guarantee a prison cell or 
coffin. For a while the daughter 
is the only one who will escape 
the structured dementia that de- 
vours the hope and aspiration 
from everyone around her. She 
watches her brother develop into 
a cold-hearted drug dealer who 
cares only about reaching the 
top. But inside he regrets the 
path taken in his life. 

This boy one day will echo Ike 
Atkinson’s quote when he said, 
“I know I could have done well 
in school. My life could have 


that the protests were “a rumor. . . 
There’s nothing really going on. 
Inmates are working... [except 
at] the prisons we put on lock- 
down. I think that [the protest] 
was the plan but I don’t think it’s 
come to fruition.” 

The Workers Solidarity Alli- 
ance supported the prisoners in 
the controversy with a statement 
that said, in part: 

“. . .The strike is astounding in 
more than one way, perhaps the 
most important of which is that 
it has broken the racial bound- 
aries that structure prisons... 
The prisoners in Macon, Hays, 
Telfair, Baldwin, Valdosta, and 
Smith state prisons do not have 
picket signs we can read, nor do 
they have speeches that can be 
read out loud to us. 


gone in a much different direc- 
tion.” 

I see the brother having every- 
thing he wants while his sister 
follows the footsteps of Michelle 
Obama. Then the brother’s life- 
style comes full circle. One day 
he witnesses another drug dealer 
selling rock cocaine to his sis- 
ter. Standing there in the game 
of life, unable to move, he feels 
like someone from the outside 
looking in had just screamed, 
“CHECKMATE!” 

Julius “Kimya” Humphrey Sr. 

North Block 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Flip Side of Martin Luther King’s Jr 


Continued from Page 16 

ing the curse they left behind. 
If we’re more worldly than the 
illiterate Afghan peasant farm- 
ers who cultivate poppies and 
the Mexican cartels pumping us 
an endless pipeline of cocaine, 
we need to show it. In short, we 
have to take our power back. The 
August 4, 2007 execution- style 
murders of the three college stu- 
dents in a Newark schoolyard 
(Iofemi Hightower, 20, Terrance 
Aeriel, 18, and Dashon Harvey, 
20); revealed the lack of respect 
we command from foreign- 
ers. There’s no one protecting 
our neighborhoods. Whether 
it’s trigger-happy cops or im- 
migrant gangbangers (M-13), 
we’re having funerals without 
consequences. Meanwhile, bub- 
ble-heads preen about claiming 
to be running things. Check out 
their sob stories in Don Diva and 
F.E.D.S.. Everything was gravy 
until it became time to pay the 
cost (“Mp partner dimed on me... 
My lawyer crossed me... the feds 
robbed me..T Boo-hoo). If we 
continue the status quo, permit- 
ting blinged out peacocks to rein 
over our zip codes with impu- 
nity, we’re acquiescing to the 
mounting lives being cut short 
in the interconnectedness of a 
violence-fueled subculture with 
a track record of collateral dam- 
age (Misty s). Brothers on the 


block, that “shine” ain’t worth 
30-years, life without parole, 
or 20-years if you sing. Sisters, 
think about Whitney Houston. 
Not even having money will save 
you from the eventual toll from 
living that life. No one’s flying 
down or en route to save us. So 
let’s honor the great sacrifices of 
our indomitable ancestors. Look 
out for one another, and have a 
life and future (No more hood 
kingpins). Peace. 

LIFE WITHOUT A CAUSE 

“Officials at Parker Elemen- 
tary School, a kindergarten 
through fifth grade institution, 
discovered 70 grams of crack 
cocaine on the person of a 
7-year- old male student... What 
is clear, police said, is that there 
was probably plenty of crack ly- 
ing around his house. The crack 
apparently belongs to the boy’s 
parents and uncles, who’ve all 
been arrested on a host of drug 
and child endangerment charg- 
es.” 

-The Trentonian , February 26, 
2008. “Drug worker, 12, gunned 
down. At least 20 bullets pumped 
into him. James Coleman, a city 
resident (Camden) who friends 
and family called TeeWee,’ was 
shot in the head and leg shortly 
after 11 p.m. in the Branch Vil- 
lage housing complex (“His 


mom uses drugs, his dad is in 
jail...” -Demetrias Williams)” 

- Courier-Post , July 6, 2007 
“If you don’t challenge your- 
self, you will never know what 
challenging means. I know a lot 
of people that ruined their future 
by taking the easy path in life.” 

-Kareemah Austin, 12, 7th 
grade ( The Press of Atlantic 
City , January 26, 2010) 

In gang-related violence- 
plagued city after city, our chil- 
dren are forced to duck around 
cars and corners fearful of be- 
ing shot on their way to or from 
school. And they’re ducking 
from the gunfire of people who 
live on the same streets, and 
went to the same schools as they 
do. Not even the gutless Klan 
was as unrelenting in gunning 
down children as today’s self- 
hatred masked bangers. They’ll 
throw away their guns and run 
from white cops, but a 6 -year- 
old or 80 -year- old at the bus stop 
doesn’t stand a chance. That’s not 
gangster; it’s cowardice (they’re 
subconsciously and boastfully 
killing the disappointing mir- 
ror of themselves). Such mad- 
ness will continue for as long 
as it’s tolerated and we fail to 
reach the compassion and inner 
humanity of those who give the 
“orders” and give them a reason 
to do right. According to recent 
government statistics, less than 


40 -percent of young teens found 
summer jobs. When it comes to 
our kids, it’s more like 7-per- 
cent... The more you read, study 
and become globally knowledge- 
able, the more you’ll come to 
recognize the bigger picture and 
its backdrop. And once you’ve 
learned the real game, you’ll dis- 
cover our options and avenues 
to equality and prosperity are 
far more expansive. Check the 
newspaper archives (LA, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia, etc.), 
you’ll find gangbanging and its 
related criminality, is tired and 
old. After all, the so-called fast 
money and untold number of lost 
lives, prison years and destroyed 
neighborhoods, no one wins ex- 
cept career prosecutors and the 
government. We can either test 
our mettle against the challenges 
as 12-year-old Kareemah so ma- 
turely states, or remain victims 
of our own acquiescence to be- 
ing erased. Let’s stop the infec- 
tious spreading virus of colors. 
Embrace life. 

“...you can’t give up in life.” 

-Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Quite a few of us blame Af- 
rica’s pompous tribal kings 
for having participated in the 
Middle-passage, transporting 
of our foreparents to endure 
insufferable tortures in the de- 
construction of their humanity. 
Yet, we appear to be accepting 


Dream 

of predators and parasites in the 
trade of enslaving us through 
drugs; for their self- enrichment. 
I doubt that this is the future 
envisioned by the brilliance of 
Justice Marshall, when he stood 
smartly suited and tall before 
the all-white male justices of the 
Supreme Court to argue, Brown 
v. Board of Education, which 
outlawed government enforced 
segregation (it’s really not that 
long ago, when it was a crime 
to drink from a “whites only” 
water fountain; a time when a 
cowardly mob of Klansmen kid- 
napped 14 -year- old Emmett Till, 
and slaughtered him because he 
supposedly uttered something to 
a middle-aged white woman. A 
time when the original Tea Par- 
tiers wore hoods and could get 
away with bombing churches 
and killing four little girls. A 
time when police dogs, Billy 
clubs, cattle prods and high- 
powered fire hoses were used to 
prevent Civil Rights marchers 
from protesting for our right to 
vote. A time when Rosa Parks 
went to jail for refusing to give 
up her bus seat to a white man. 
The “Little Rock Nine,” and so 
forth). A lot of dues were paid, 
a lot of lives were lost, and a tre- 
mendous amount of blood was 
spilled to gain the opportunities 
that are now taken for granted. 
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POETRY 


CONCURRENT TIME 
By Lydia Maniz 
Dedicated to my husband , 
Robert Maniz 
21 years - only 12 more 
to go. 

12 - 23-10 

Doing time in a prison with 
no walls. 

Marking days till the ink 
runs out. 

Building walls in front of 

doors 

and breaking windows just 
to breathe. 

Trying not to lose myself 
amongst fiends in these 
cutthroat streets 
Crank games are to mind 

trips 

as my so-called “ freedom ” 
is to his bars. 

“I’m innocent!” I scream, 
but it remains unheard, 
drowned out by the sound 
of the crimes listed under 
his name. 

I could run, but Td never 

escape. 

The yearning for him never 

fades. 

I have no choice. 

We both knew what we’d 

lose 

as he pulled the trigger 
and I said, “I do.” 

This is our time 
- never actually shared. 
Both feeling the cold, 
two different sides of the 
same glass. 

Watching clocks that run 
too slow 

as life around us skips not 
one beat. 

Is it harder to touch but 
never feel, 

or to have known, but 
never seen? 

Vigilant and composed, 
blue denim animal caged 
on the yard. 

Self-medicated euphorias. 
Roaming the streets just to 


get out the house. 

He’ll watch for mail; 

I’ll do the same. 

He programs; I hustle. 
Survival mode, the con- 
stant mind frame. 

We’ll do what we want 
and never look back 
parallel universes 
with no love or regret. 
Politics and egos 
added to the state’s rules. 
Judgment and temptation 
mixed into an already 
shady game. 

Both feeling the anger 
that builds from helpless 
emotion. 

Biting back the constant 

loneliness 

Quietly provoking us to the 

edge. 

Tiers and tiers of like-mind- 
ed peers 

and I, in a room full of 

socials. 

But TIME is done in the 

mind 

and our only thought is of 
each other. 

All time is hard time, 
though the years fly by 
with ease. 

Hurrying up just to wait. 
Pressing play and pause all 
at once 

the life of a convict’s wife, 
a hard line unacknowl- 
edged but walked. 
Remember convict as you 
do your time in prison 
your wife does hers on the 
other side. 

And though 

I’ll never walk a day in your 

shoes 

you’ll never know 
what it was like waiting for 

you. 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

American Indians consider the coyote to be a trickster and 
co-creator of the world. 

As a trickster, he always gives false information, and always 
gets into trouble in everything he tries to accomplish. For in- 
stance, if he stands out in the rain to see a lightening strike, he 
will get hit by a lightening bolt and die, but as co-creator he 
is immortal and cannot be killed, so he will come back to life 
afraid of lightening and rain. 

As co-creator it is said that he brought fire, the sun, and stars 
to creation, items that were stolen from the creator. It’s said that 
he entered creator’s teepee and saw a shiny jar and wanted to 
play with it. Creator told him to leave the jar alone. When cre- 
ator went for a walk, coyote couldn’t contain himself and took 
the jar. While playing with it, he tossed it up in the air; it opened 
up and the stars were scattered in the sky. 

Creator banned coyote from his teepee and exiled him to the 
earth, where coyote wreaks havoc upon everyone and every- 
thing with which he comes into contact. 

Coyote constantly slinks about, looking for whatever trouble 
he can get himself into, or who he can get to join him in his 
misadventures. Coyote is just trying to have fun, enjoying the 
creation he helped bring into existence, making a game out of 
everything that he does. 


IN THE MAIL 
By Jason Scardino 

Today I got a letter from 

her 

But I didn’t read the words 
I read what was written in 

between 

Which left me most dis- 
turbed 

She spoke of how she 
missed me 
And of a love that re- 
mained steadfast 
Promised that she’d been 
faithful 

All these days gone past 
Handled my affairs and 

such 

My possessions packed 
and stored 

Said there was nothing for 
me to worry at 
This girl that I adored 
Wish you were here, wish 
you were near 
Wish you were coming 
home! 

Wish I wasn’t facing 
This cold, cold world alone! 
And then the letter ended 
Before it had began 
Before she had informed 
me 

That she’d found another 

man. 




V ietnamese “fox dung cof- 
fee” is made from beans 
that have passed through the 
digestive system of a civet cat. 

I n 2006, the Gospel of Ju- 
das surfaced after 1,700 
years. In it, Jesus asks Ju- 
das as his closest friend to 
give him over to authorities. 

S team rising from a 
cup of coffee contains 
the same amount of anti- 
oxidants as three oranges. 

I f you chop off the head of a 
cockroach, it can still live for 
up to a week because its brain 
is spread throughout its body. 
It finally dies of starvation. 

T he word “curfew” comes 
from the French cou- 
vre feu or “cover the fire.” 
A curfew was originally the 
time when you had to extin- 
guish fires, candles and lamps. 


Last Issue’s 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR DUMMIES (By 
Tom Morris, Ph.D) - Showcases the 
major issues and modern applications 
of the major historical thinkers along 
with entertaining sidebars and detours . 

SOPHIE’S WORLD (By Jo stein 
Gaarder) - The history of philosophy 
blends into this novel about a young 
girl’s coming-of-age . 


ATLAS SHRUGGED (ByAynRand) 

- Compelling philosophy of rational 
self-interest integrates into this melo- 
dramatic tale of a genius inventor who 
rallies other innovators to strike against 
an oppressive welfare state . 



THE VARIETY OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE (By William James) - 
Classic work of 20 lectures on religious 
experiences so readers can address 
their own issues. Some lectures are bet- 
ter than others. 


RATINGS: 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: 
Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 
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By ANTHONY LYONS 
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Health 

and 

Wellness 

Comer 

The San Quentin News 
“Health and Wellness Corner ” 
column runs when articles are 
submitted for publication. A 
Centerforce health profes- 
sional will answer questions 
that you submit about health 
issues. Feel free to ask ques- 
tions about any medical con- 
cern that you have and it may 
be answered so that everyone 
can benefit. Put your ques- 
tions in a U-Save-Em enve- 
lope addressed to: Health and 
Wellness Corner, Centerforce 
(Education Dept). Your name 
and number will be kept con- 
fidential. 

In this edition we will ad- 
dress Hepatitis B 

Hepatitis B is a virus that 
causes inflammation of the 
liver. Hepatitis B infection 
can be either acute or chron- 
ic. Acute means that you are 
infected, but only sick for a 
short period. Most people 


(approximately 85 percent of 
adults who get Hepatitis B) 
are acutely infected, but the 
other 15 percent or so become 
chronically infected. A chron- 
ic infection means that you 
are infected long-term, poten- 
tially for the rest of your life. 
The Hepatitis B virus is found 
in blood, semen, and vaginal 
fluids and most commonly 
passed from person to person 
through unprotected sex. How- 
ever, Hepatitis B virus is also 
passed from person to person 
through other risky behaviors, 
such as sharing needles/works 
for injecting drugs, sharing 
tattoo equipment (needle, ink, 
and barrel), sharing razors, 
toothbrushes, clippers, shar- 
ing tooters or other drug sniff- 
ing equipment. 

Symptoms of Hepatitis B 
can include fatigue, fever, 
jaundice (yellowing of the 
skin and eyes), loss of appe- 
tite, nausea, belly pain, diar- 
rhea, muscle aches, or dark 
urine and feces. Not every- 
one who contracts Hepatitis 
B experiences symptoms, 
but those who have experi- 
enced any of these symptoms, 
should put in a sick call slip 
to see your doctor. Fifteen 
to 25 percent of people with 


chronic Hepatitis B develop 
serious liver problems, such 
as fibrosis, cirrhosis, liver 
failure, and liver cancer. Ev- 
ery year, approximately 4,000 
people in the United States die 
from Hepatitis B related liver 
disease. There are no special 
treatments for acute Hepa- 
titis B. However, treatment 
is available for those with 
chronic Hepatitis B. A doctor 
can determine what, if any, 
treatment is necessary. For 
people who have never had 
Hepatitis B, there is a vaccine. 
The Hepatitis B vaccine is to 
protect people who have never 
had Hepatitis B from ever get- 
ting it. Treatment, on the other 
hand, is for those who already 
have chronic Hepatitis B. For 
adults, the vaccine is three 
shots over a six-month period. 
All three shots are necessary 
for protection against Hepati- 
tis B. Other than the vaccine, 
the best protection is to use 
a condom during sex and not 
share anything that has come 
into contact with someone 
else’s blood (i.e., needles, sy- 
ringes, or any kind of injection 
or tattooing equipment). 

The organization’s web site 
is www.Centerforce.org 



Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


January/February 2011 


FEB. 1981 - A total of six 
shots were required to break up 
a fight between two cons. Dur- 
ing the altercation a correction- 
al sergeant who had run to the 
scene was struck in the face by 
an inmate in the crowd that had 
gathered to watch the fight. 

FEB. 1981 - It was a busy 
week in San Quentin prison. On 
the Max B yard Thursday an in- 
mate was stabbed in the North 
Block rotunda. Three shots were 
fired to halt the attack and a 
prison-made knife was found at 
the scene. A warning shot broke 
up a fistfight on C- Section yard 
last week and no serious injuries 
were reported. In the B-Section 
protective housing unit last 
week, a warning shot was fired 
to persuade an inmate to return 
to his cell. And on Wednesday, 
an inmate was assaulted in the 
East Block rotunda as he was re- 
turning from the evening meal. 
A warning shot was fired, and 
the victim received three stab 
wounds. No suspects were taken 
into custody. 

FEB. 1981 - An East Block 
officer making his rounds Feb. 
17 observed a dummy made 
of stuffed clothes in one of the 
cells. A search of the institution 
revealed the inmate hiding be- 
hind a corrugated fence on the 
upper yard. 

FEB. 1981 - A recent study of 
parole data from the year 1976- 
77 showed that in California, fe- 
male murderers spend less than 
half the time that males do. And 
convicted rapists in 16 states 
served less time than the average 


auto thief in West Virginia. A 
robber in South Carolina served 
46 months - more time than a 
murderer in six states. The find- 
ings suggest that criminals need 
be more concerned about where 
they decide to rape, rob and kill, 
rather than the type of crime 
they commit. 

FEB. 1981 - A warning shot 
fired to break up a fistfight in- 
terrupted the showing of the 
weekly movie Saturday night in 
the north mess hall. The partici- 
pants were hauled off and locked 
up and the movie continued to 
its end. 

FEB. 1981 - Inmates in the 
vocational print shop at Sole- 
dad prison were producing high 
quality counterfeit birth certifi- 
cates, pre-stamped envelopes 
and marriage certificates. The 
marriage certificates could be 
used to participate in the prison’s 
conjugal visiting program. An 
instructor uncovered the crime. 

FEB. 1981 - The Califor- 
nia Judicial Council has voted 
to allow cameras into criminal 
courtrooms if judges permit. 
No longer will the permission of 
defendants and prosecutors be 
necessary. 

HISTORICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE: In 1981 it cost $13,000 
per year to incarcerate an in- 
mate. By 2009, that figure had 
risen to almost $49,000. 

MAR 1981 - After spending 
nine years behind bars for two 
drug-related murders he did not 
commit. Aaron Lee Owens was 
set free by the same judge who 
had sentenced him to life behind 


SAN QUENTIN NEWS 


bars. Owens told a crowd of re- 
porters that during his years in 
first Folsom, then San Quentin, 
“I have been stabbed, been in ri- 
ots, fighting when I didn’t know 
what I was fighting about.” 

MAR 1981 - Prison officials 
have announced budget cutbacks 
in the Education Department 
that will result in most teachers 
losing their jobs and being re- 
placed by guards. The Education 
Department currently includes 
the principal, nine instructors 
and 39 part-time instructors. 


The San Quentin 
News requests that all 
institutions send us 
reports of their athlet- 
ic events so that they 
may be published in 
our newspaper. Infor- 
mation should contain 
the following: 

Institution, type of 
event, date of event, 
names of players, 
scores, and all stats 
relating to the event. 

Please send informa- 
tion to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ 
News 

San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin 
News Sports Editor. 


SACRAMENTO - Gov. Jerry 
Brown is planning to throw more 
money at California’s chronical- 
ly overcrowded prison system. 
The budget for the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR) will rise 
to $9.1 billion from $8.9 bil- 
lion for the next fiscal year. The 
California Correctional Peace 
Officer’s Association (CCPOA) 
made significant contributions 
to Brown’s campaign as well as 
sponsoring advertising against 
Brown’s opposition, Meg Whit- 
man. 

Brown says he wants to “fully 
fund the salary and wages of 
authorized Correctional Offi- 
cers” and “correct for a decline 
in the number of overtime hours 
available.” Almost 75 percent of 
California’s budget is devoted 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 
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to employee costs. In 2009, the 
CDCR employed 68,000 people 
and paid them $4.78 billion, an 
average of $70,000 each. Overall 
the highest paid employees are 
medical personnel. More than 
750 employees beat CDCR Di- 
rector Matthew Cate’s $203,884 
salary, including a parole agent 
in Los Angeles who took home 
$301,117. 

SAN RAFAEL - Nearly 800 
people attended the 18th Heart 
of Marin Awards luncheon at 
the Marin Center Exhibit Hall 
to honor outstanding nonprofits 
and community leaders. Among 
those honored was Karen Jan- 
dorf, a volunteer facilitator with 
the Insight Prison Project, who 
was named Volunteer of the 
Year. 

San I 
Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinN ews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 

Administrative Review 

Warden’s Office Lt. R. Luna 

Mary Cello 

Principal (A) Frank Kellum 

Senior Advisor John Eagan 

Advisor Joan Lisetor 

Advisor Steve McNamara 

S.Q. News Staff 

Editor-in-Chief.... Michael R. Harris 
Managing Editor JulianGlenn Padgett 

Design Editor Fernando Lemus 

Copy Editor Cole Bienek 

Sports Editor Drew Piazza 

Staff Writer Arnulfo Garcia 

Graphics Kevin O’Donnell 

Traffic Manager R. Richardson 


Also contributions by the 



BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced by 
inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin Sun Printing, 
San Rafael, with a grant from Neighborhood House of North 
Richmond, a non-profit, and Community One World Enterprises, 
a social entrepreneurial company/C-One Media devoted to 
bridging gaps and building community. 
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TED ROBERTS 

Burton School 
Principal Bids 
Farewell to S. O 


New Warden 
Takes Over at 
San Quentin 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

San Quentin’s principal, Ted 
Roberts, an educational trail- 
blazer, retired from his post af- 
ter 27 years of service with the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. 

Ted Roberts has been at the 
helm of San Quentin’s Rob- 

Judy Breen 
Leaves S. Q. 

By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

For the past dozen years, Judy 
Breen was a beloved and fa- 
miliar literary presence at San 
Quentin. 

“I will miss all of you. . .1 hope 
that men will not be kept in here 
unnecessarily,” she said during 
her final interview at San Quen- 
tin. She has retired for medical 
reasons and is moving to New 
York. 

Breen became interested in 
prisons during a London sab- 
batical from her San Francisco 
State teaching job. 

When she returned home, she 
heard about the need for volun- 
teer professors at San Quentin. 

Breen is famous at San Quen- 
tin for her video literacy proj- 
ect (VLP) aired by SQTV book 
reviews. Some of the books re- 
viewed by Breen are: 

“Race Matters” by Corwell 
West, “The Brief Wondrous Life 
of Oscar Wao” by Junot Diaz, 
“New Jack” by Ted Conover, 
“This Boy’s Life” by Tobias 
Wolff, “Incidents in the life of 
a slave girl” by Harriet Jacob, 
“Education of a Felon” by Ed- 
ward Bunker, “The Road” by 
Cormack McCarthy and “Skel- 
eton Crew” by Stephen King. 

— Fernando Lemus contrib- 
uted to this story 


ert E. Burton Adult School for 
many years. He witnessed first 
hand the structural changes in 
education within the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR), all the 
while climbing the ladder inside 
CDCR to be San Quentin’s lead 
advocate for adult education. 

“When I started with the De- 
partment of Corrections there 
were 12 prisons in California,” 
Roberts said. “The atmosphere 
was very different back then, 
California as a whole was a 
much different place too.” 

Roberts began his career with 
the California Department of 
Corrections at Soledad State 
Prison as a vocational instruc- 
tor. 

“I started at that prison in vo- 
cations in 1984 as a graphic de- 
signer. Back then Soledad was a 
violent place to work,” Roberts 
said. “But Soledad was also a 
training ground for me because 
much of what I’ve learned stems 
from Soledad.” 

DIFFERENT WORLD 

In 1988, Roberts moved on to 
Avenal State Prison, still as an 
instructor in graphic design. 

“I got to open up a brand new 
shop and design everything. It 
was a whole different world,” 
Roberts said. 

Avenal was a brand new 
prison when he started work- 
ing there. “It was a level two 
that had dorm living, Soledad 
was a level four,” said Roberts. 
“Where Avenal was a new expe- 
rience for me. Soledad was old 
and rigid,” said Roberts. “It was 
a lighter atmosphere altogether, 
but I didn’t like the 105 -degree 
heat at all.” 

His journey with CDCR be- 
gan after he took inspiration 
from his father, Ken Roberts, 
who encouraged him to join the 
department. 
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Principal Ted Roberts 

“My dad worked in corrections 
for years. He was a sergeant,” 
Roberts said. “And he taught me 
everything about working with 
inmates.” 

His father’s motto, treat people 
the way you want to be treated, 
“...respect will be given both 
ways,” said Roberts. 

6 NO PLACE LIKE IT’ 

Born in California, Roberts 
has lived here most of his life. 
Even though the state is going 
through some rough times, he 
said, “There is no place like it. 
California has everything,” 

Roberts attended Chapman 
University from 1998 to 2000 
obtaining a Bachelor’s degree 
in organizational leadership. He 
said it was a wonderful study on 
how to lead an organization and 
have a good place to work. From 
2000 to 2003, he attended Cali- 
fornia State University at Stanis- 
laus for his Tier I administrative 
See Roberts on Page 4 


By DANIEL TREVINO 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As a young child I marched 
with Caesar Chavez in 1966 
from Delano to Sacramento. My 
uncles were farm workers in the 
central valley in the 1960s and 
worked side by side with Caesar 
in the fields and in the struggle. 

I heard people singing “De 
Colores” and yelling “Si Se 
Puede” or “yes we can” as we 
marched behind an image of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe as the lead 
banner. Mostly the younger kids 
rode in the buses and walked a 
little. I remember eating bean 
burritos next to the bus with 
complete strangers. In the valley 
most American Indians worked 
the fields or starved. My uncles 
heard Caesar’s message and 
were compelled to help change 
the world. 


By WILL JASON 

Marin Independent Journal 

Editor's Note: This copyright- 
ed story is reprinted with the 
permission of The Marin Inde- 
pendent Journal 

A veteran of the state correc- 
tions system has been tapped to 
take over at San Quentin State 
Prison, where he 
started his career 30 
years ago. 

“It is an honor for 
me,” he said. This is 
my last job that I an- 
ticipate having so I 
like the fact that I’m 
going to complete my 
career at the place 
where I started.” 

Michael Martel 
takes over (as acting warden) 
amid state budget problems and 
court battles over California’s 
lethal injection procedures and 
a plan for a $356 million Death 
Row complex at San Quentin. 

He said he would focus his at- 
tention on the safety of inmates 
and staff and on complying with 
court orders, leaving larger pol- 
icy questions to others. “Those 
are decisions that the Legisla- 
ture and the public and the gov- 
ernor’s office make,” he said . 
“When instructions are given, 
I will try to make sure that we 
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Caesar Chavez 

My Uncle Joe Reyes and Do- 
lores Huerta were part of the 
inner circle of the United Farm 
Workers (UFW). As a relative 
I was able to spend time at “La 
Paz,” the United Farm Work- 
ers’ compound in the Tehachapi 
Mountains and Caesar’s home 
until the day he died on April 
23, 1993. 

Since I marched in the ‘60s I 
am eligible to live at the com- 
pound and attend college there, 
something to this day I have not 


comply in an efficient and fis- 
cally sound manner.” 

The prison has struggled with 
heavy turnover in the warden’s 
job in recent years, with three 
chiefs from 1984 to 2004— but 
seven in the years since. 

Martel’s predecessor, Vincent 
Cullen, was hired in January 
2010 but replaced when he failed 
to be confirmed in an 
evaluation after a year 
as acting warden. Cal- 
ifornia Department of 
Corrections and Re- 
habilitation spokes- 
man Oscar Hidalgo 
said Cullen would be 
reassigned to another 
job within the depart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Cullen was effective at 
maintaining the sound opera- 
tion of San Quentin during his 
time as acting warden, but it was 
decided that an alternate place- 
ment was more appropriate at 
this time,” Hidalgo wrote in an 
e-mail. 

Martel, who became eligible 
for full pension benefits at age 
50, said he does not anticipate 
retiring anytime soon. He is 
earning $122,000 a year. “Right 
now I have all the support of my 
family,” he said. “I have very 


taken advantage of. I remember 
eating meals with Caesar at the 
table. He was such a humble, 
mild-mannered, human being 
who laughed heartily at a good 
joke, One thing that Caesar said 
that resounds to this day is, “The 
truest form of courage is to sac- 
rifice ourselves for others in a 
totally non-violent struggle for 
justice.” Caesar practiced this 
throughout his life, sacrificing 
his body through the many fasts 
that he endured for the cause. 

I can also remember picketing 
with my cousins in front of Safe- 
way stores carrying placards 
while Caesar, shouted “Huelga” 
or “on strike”. I was at the cem- 
etery in Delano as they laid this 
great man to rest. Everyone pres- 
ent from dignitaries to the com- 
mon worker had tears in their 

See Caesar on Page 4 
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Chris “Stretch” Rich and Judy Breen taping VLP segment 


See Warden on Page 4 

Remembering Caesar Chavez 
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Warden(A) Michael Martel 
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S.Q. Veterans Say Goodbye to One of Their Brothers 
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Active duty Army honor guard members preparing flag 
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Joseph Diggs 

By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 
and 

ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Joe Diggs was a friend, father 
and a mentor to the men of San 
Quentin. He left this world hon- 
orably in a ceremony befitting a 
soldier who served his country 
in the United States Army. 

Diggs, 60, who was well 
known in San Quentin, passed 
away February 2, 2011, while at 
Vacaville’s prison hospice. 

A memorial was held on Feb. 
18, in the Garden Chapel for him 
and three other San Quentin 
men who passed: Phousaykeo 
Saysouribong, Robert (Bobby) 
Brown, and Jimmy Chapman. 

The memorial for Diggs was 
a packed event that began with 
the Color Guard of San Quentin. 
The Viet Nam Veterans Group 
Color Guard consisted of Stan- 
ley Baer, Trenton Capell, and 
Garvin “Jo-Jo” Robinson. Stan- 
ley Baer opened the memorial 
service with a cadence. Then 
all three marched up the aisle, 
Capell and Robinson each car- 
ried a flag; one the American 
Flag and the other carrying the 
Prisoner of War and Missing in 
Action (POW/MIA) flag. 

In attendance for the first time, 
three active duty Army honor 
guard soldiers proceeded to have 
a memorial ceremony for Diggs 
and presented Diggs family with 
a United States flag. This special 
honor was facilitated by Laura 
Bowman- Salzsieder, Commu- 
nity Parterships Manager. 

Diggs was incarcerated at 
New Folsom and then Old Fol- 
som before he finally arrived at 
San Quentin. He said that com- 
ing here was a culture shock. 
“I’ve been in prison for 17 years, 
but I’ve been here at San Quen- 
tin for seven,” Diggs said. 

“San Quentin by far has more 
to offer. You know that you’re a 
human being here,” said Diggs. 
“No one wants to be treated like 
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Phousaykeo Saysourivong 


an animal for years on end. It 
serves absolutely no purpose.” 

Diggs commented that being 
involved with the programs here 
at San Quentin helped him grow 
as a person. “Here I feel like I 
can breathe for first time.” 

Born in Houston, Texas, on 
Aug. 4, 1951, his family migrat- 
ed to California years later. 

“I don’t know when that was 
exactly, but it was so long ago 
that the train, the Santa Fe Chief, 
still came over the Bay Bridge,” 
Diggs said. 

Diggs entered prison when he 
was 44 years old yet the last six 
to eight months of his life, he 
began developing complications 
with his heart. “I’ve got Cardio- 
Myopathy an enlarged heart,” 
Diggs said. Cardio-Myopathy 
literally means “heart muscle,” it 
is the deterioration of the func- 
tion of the myocardium, the ac- 
tual heart muscle for any reason. 
Cardiomyopathies are catego- 
rized as extrinsic or intrinsic. 
Where the primary pathology is 
outside the myocardium itself, it 
is extrinsic. However, intrinsic 
cardiomyopathy is defined as a 
weakness in the muscle of the 
heart that is not due to an identi- 
fiable external cause. 

GOOD HEALTH CARE 

In the mid-stages of his ail- 
ment, Diggs moved from his cell 
to San Quentin’s Central Health 
Services Building, (CHSB). 
Diggs said the health care at the 
CHSB was as good as the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital. 

“People don’t think so but the 
VA has pretty good health care,” 
he said. A soldier through and 
through Diggs instructed that 
the VA can take care of its own. 
“They have an obligation wheth- 
er vets discharge honorably or 
not.” 

Before his death Diggs ex- 
pressed his desire to be with his 
family and about compassion- 
ate release for terminally ill pa- 
tients. 

“Some people as they get old- 
er can’t take care of themselves. 
They should stay in prison hos- 
pice care,” he said. “But those 
of us who have family should 
be let go to pass at home. That’s 
compassion. Right now as an el- 
derly prisoner, I’m forced to die 
in prison when I’m terminally 
ill and pose no threat to soci- 
ety. Where’s the compassion in 
that?” 

While at San Quentin, Diggs 
was a member of the Prison 
University Project, Viet Nam 


It seems like yesterday, seeing 
Phousaykeo “Luong” Sapsou- 
rivong busy cleaning the show- 
ers for the men in North Block. 
It was a job that Luong quietly 
and humbly did faithfully for all 
of us. 

Luong passed during a peace- 
ful Sunday morning, Jan. 16 at 


Veterans Group of San Quentin 
(V.V.G.S.Q.), Veterans Issues 
Group (VIG) and a member of 
Reaching Beyond the Walls. 
Diggs worked in education and 
expressed pride in being the lead 
clerk for the “Veterans Informa- 
tion Project” (VIP) at San Quen- 
tin. 

The Veterans Information 
Project in San Quentin provides 
incarcerated veterans with all 
possible information regarding 
benefits available by virtue of 
service. 

HELP EACH OTHER 

“For me working to help other 
incarcerated veterans gain infor- 
mation is important,” Diggs said. 
“When you get here and you’re a 
vet, the (VIP) is here for you. I 
mean that’s what we vets do. We 
help each other no matter what, 
and I’m proud of that.” 

However, when it came to 
discussing the prison industry 
complex Diggs said that Cali- 
fornia’s prisons are not serving 
their purpose. 

“We all know some people 
need to be locked up, but the way 
we imprison people especially 
in California we need to be look 
into why we’re doing this to each 
other,” said Diggs. 

Diggs said there is a respon- 
sibility of society to civilize 
people in prison and overall fact 
is rehabilitation is not happening 
in California prisons. 

He said lifers should be re- 
leased because statistics show, 
“Lifers rarely come back.” 

Nevertheless, it is unsound 
political practice where the pa- 
role board and the Governor 
purposely ignore these facts. 
This keeps California’s prisons 
overcrowded, unsanitary and 
dangerous. 

“Lifers who have taken the 
initiative to improve themselves 
through self-help programs, get- 
ting the GED or AA degrees are 
the ones that must be let out,” 
said Diggs. 

He commented that Califor- 
nia’s legislature must look deep- 
ly into new methods of incarcer- 
ation. Not to use incarceration as 
a platform for lawmakers in Sac- 
ramento to scare the public into 
voting in laws that help further 
bankrupt the state. 

“No professional jailer like 
the parole board commissioners, 
ex-police officers, district attor- 
neys, or judges can truly teach 
a person how to stay focused 
while in prison, so when they 
get out of prison they stay out of 


age 53. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 

He was suffering from Hepa- 
titis C and a skin disease that 
left rashes and sores all over his 
body. 

With the assistance of Catho- 
lic Chaplain Father George Wil- 
liams, the Asian community will 
schedule a memorial service for 


prison,” said Diggs. “Only a lifer 
can do that. 

However, this is a business, 
yet lifers who have done the in- 
ner work are denied parole and 
the people who haven’t, short 
termers, are released. Those 
are the ones who you see on the 
news killing folks, not lifers.” 

Trenton Capell has been in- 
carcerated for 14 years and a 
resident of San Quentin for a 
year stated that he met Diggs in 
the Veterans Group. 

POSITIVE IMPRESSION 

“It was inspiring to know him 
because even at a the dire time 
of his life and when he was hav- 
ing trouble getting to his job 
down in education Diggs always 
made his commitments,” Capell 
said. “His name really fit in here 
because he really dug in.” 

Capell added that Diggs made 
a positive impression on his life 
that he taught him to fulfill his 
commitments. 


Diggs’s son receives 


Luong. Notices will be posted in 
North Block. 

— Tung Nguyen 

Toastmasters Help 

Blythe - Chuckawalla Valley 
State Prison’s Inmate Toastmas- 
ters Group donated $1,200.00 
to Felix J. Appelby Elementary 
School to help purchase play- 
ground equipment. 


“I met Diggs on the way here 
on the bus from Folsom in March 
of 2005,” said Malik Harris, a 
six-year resident of San Quentin. 
“In our first meeting I realized 
right away there was a lot of fire 
in him, real passion.” 

Harris moved in the cell with 
Diggs to take care of him when 
he saw his condition had wors- 
ened. 

“I don’t see what the big deal 
is when I saw he couldn’t stand 
under his own power, I knew in 
my mind there was no one who 
was going to take care of him 
better than I,” said Harris. 

Right when you met him, 
Harris said, Diggs said what he 
meant and meant what he said. 
He did not pull any punches. 

“Since he was here in 2005 
he took care of me, I had to take 
care of him. If you care about 
someone on the level as I cared 
about Diggs that’s what I was 
supposed to do,” 

Diggs is survived by two sons 
and two daughters. 
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flag from honor guard 
More Obituary Notices on 
Page 4 

Correction 

In the previous issue of 
the San Quentin News, 
Jessica Becker and 
Lindsey Newbold were the 
contributing writers for the 
story ‘How S.Q. Experience 
is Teaching the Teachers’ 
page 10. 

The News regrets the error. 

— Editor 
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Don Specter Brings the Fight to the U.S. Supreme Court 


By JILL KRAMER 
Pacific Sun 

Editor’s Note: Excerpts of this 
story are reprinted with the per- 
mission of The Pacific Sun. 

Don Specter has spent his 
entire legal career fighting on 
behalf of the state’s least sym- 
pathetic population: prison in- 
mates. For him, it’s about saving 
lives. Many of us, on the other 
hand, don’t care if convicts live 
in filth with untreated diseases 
as long as they stay locked up 
somewhere. We pass increasing- 
ly draconian laws to put away 
more and more people, stuff our 
prisons to bursting, then build 
more lockups only to fill those 
to overflowing as well. We do 
this, at tremendous expense, 
in the belief that we are reduc- 
ing crime. It’s a belief that has 
no basis in fact, as Specter has 
shown in court time and again. 
So while hearts may not bleed 
for the inmates — even the thou- 
sands who are mentally ill and 
developmentally disabled — in a 
state that runs a $25 billion bud- 
get deficit, Specter contends that 
our present policies make no fis- 
cal sense either. 

But the state, Specter has 
found, does not respond to logic. 
He has been battling a series 
of California administrations 
in court for more than 30 years 
in the course of his work at the 
Prison Law Office. He began 
volunteering there while still a 
law student, served as staff at- 
torney for four years, then took 
over as director in 1984. Since 
then, he’s expanded the staff 
from one attorney to 10, keep- 
ing the nonprofit organization 
afloat with grants and monetary 
awards from the raft of cases the 
group has won. 


When she first started work- 
ing at San Quentin, there 
weren’t even windows, says 
Jeanne Woodford, who started 
as a correctional officer in 1978 
and served as warden from 
1999-2004, when she became 
director of the state Department 
of Corrections. She’s now on 
staff at the UC Berkeley Center 
for Criminal Justice. “The win- 
dows were all knocked out of 
the housing units. It was freez- 
ing cold. Staff and inmates were 
constantly sick with pneumo- 
nia. There were sewage spills 
constantly. The conditions were 
unbelievable. And as a result 
of [Specter’s] lawsuits, the state 
was forced to renovate much of 
the infrastructure.” 

For the last two years, Specter 
has been named by the Los An- 
geles Daily Journal as one of the 
top 100 lawyers in California. 
He was California Lawyer Mag- 
azine’s Attorney of the Year in 
Constitutional Law in 2009. He 
recently returned from arguing a 
case in front of the U.S. Supreme 
Court concerning overcrowd- 
ing in California prisons, where 
155,000 inmates are crammed 
into a system designed to house 
80,000. The teeming overpopu- 
lation has made it impossible 
to provide prisoners with basic 
healthcare. 

I went to see Specter on a driz- 
zly day. 

You’ve been fighting the 
state of California in court 
for 20 years trying to get [of- 
ficials] to improve prison con- 
ditions caused by overcrowd- 
ing. You’ve been winning just 
about every case but they’re 
kicking and screaming every 
step of the way. At the same 
time, they’re desperately look- 
ing for ways to reduce the bud- 


get deficit. It seems it would be 
in the state’s financial interest 
to reduce the prison popula- 
tion. 

Right. But it’s not in their 
political interest. They’re all 
worried about appearing soft 
on crime and having that used 
against them in an election. For- 
mer governor [Schwarzenegger] 
had an opportunity at least twice 
to settle the case and both times 
he got cold feet. He acts like 
he’s the Terminator, like he’s not 
afraid to do the right thing no 
matter what the consequences, 
but on this issue he just chick- 
ened out. 

Could you talk about what 
other states have done to re- 
duce overcrowding and how 
much money they saved? 

Some states have sentencing 
commissions to look at their 
sentencing structure and make 
sure that only the highest-risk 
prisoners are the ones who go to 
prison. But, in California, that is 
far from the truth. 

Why does California have 
such a high recidivism rate? 

We send 70,000 people back 
to prison on parole violations 
every year. We send them back 
for only a short period of time, 
so they take up an enormous 
amount of resources and only 
stay for an average of 60 days, 
which does nothing to rehabili- 
tate them or deter them or keep 
them off the street for any sig- 
nificant length of time. So, there 
are a lot of things the state could 
do to reduce the prison popula- 
tion, cut costs and make the pub- 
lic safer. 

I’d like you to talk a little 
more about the various rem- 
edies to prison overcrowding. 


One of the ways it seems no- 
body is arguing with is releas- 
ing the elderly. 

And they’re not doing that, 
either. But, yeah, that’s certain- 
ly one of the groups that pose 
less risk than others. Another 
group is the technical parole 
violators — people getting sent 
back to prison for missing an ap- 
pointment or failing a drug test. 
They’re not committing any kind 
of serious crime. Also, there are 
a lot of people who go to prison 
for less than a year and prison 
is designed to keep people for a 
longer period of time — so why 
even send them to prison in the 
first place? They could stay in 
the county jail, they could go to 
work in furlough programs or 
halfway houses. 

Is county jail also the option 
for technical parole violators? 

You could do that, or you 
could make them do commu- 
nity service, you could put them 
on electronic monitoring. Or, if 
they failed a drug test, maybe 
you should give them treatment 
for their drug addiction rather 
than sending them back to pris- 
on — that would be a radical no- 
tion [sarcastically]. 

And would these alterna- 
tives be more or less expensive 
than prison? 

Prison is the most expensive 
alternative. During the trial a 
couple of years ago, probation 
officials and sheriffs all testified 
that if you gave the local officials 
the money you would save by not 
incarcerating these people and 
let them develop programs for 
substance abuse, day treatment 
centers and increased parole su- 
pervision, they could reduce the 
prison population that way, too. 


I do not know what percentage 
doesn’t belong in prison, but I 
could tell you that about 20 per- 
cent of the prison population is 
mentally ill. And if you provided 
them with good treatment in the 
community, some percentage 
wouldn’t be there. Right now, 
about one percent of the popula- 
tion is developmentally disabled 
and they suffer terribly in prison. 
It’s doubly bad for them because 
they’re made fun of, they’re 
discriminated against, they live 
horrible lives because they don’t 
get the help they need to func- 
tion properly. Developmentally 
disabled prisoners can’t fill 
out sick call slips because they 
can’t read or write. There’s no 
staff that will help them. They 
get robbed and beaten because 
they’re vulnerable. 

And you’ve brought cases 
like these? 

We just finished a trial in May 
in which the court found that 
this treatment I just described 
is pervasive throughout the sys- 
tem. The judge issued an order 
to improve the situation and 
we’re working with the prison 
system now to develop a better 
system. 

I’ve known a few people 
who have volunteered at San 
Quentin in various capacities 
and they all seem to get a lot 
of satisfaction out of working 
with prisoners. 

Well, these guys are regular 
people that have done bad acts. 
And I know a lot of people who 
aren’t in prison who have done 
bad things, not criminal things, 
but bad things. So some of them 
are nice, some of them are not, 
but a lot of them are very grate- 
ful for the services that anybody 
coming in can provide. 


Veteran Brings Joy to Children at San Quentin 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Vietnam Veteran and Hell’s 
Angels William Mclean was in- 
strumental in bringing joy and 
smiles to the children of the in- 
carcerated by purchasing pres- 
ents for San Quentin’s Annual 
Christmas Toy Drive. 

The Toy drive at San Quen- 
tin last December almost did 
not happen. Yet, thanks to some 
strategic planning from Mclean, 
the toy drive was a success. 

William, 61, also known as 
Willie was born in San Fernan- 
do Valley in 1950. 

“I joined the Army when I was 
17 because I was getting into a lot 
of trouble so my mother signed a 
waiver and with her blessing I 
went in,” Willie said. 

He served three years in the 
army with an honorable dis- 
charge. In Europe in 1968 he 
served for two years in the Sec- 
ond Armored Calvary. Then he 
went to Viet Nam and finished 
out his tour. 

“I was with the Big Red One, 
First Infantry Division, they 
are now in Afghanistan,” said 


Willie. “I was in 11 Bravo 10 
(11B10).” 

As a veteran, Willie has sup- 
ported the San Quentin Veterans 
program for the last two years. 
He makes no excuses for con- 
tacting the Oakland Chapter of 
Hell’s Angels for a donation to 
support the toys for kids. They 
donated $1,500. 

In 1993, Willie and the club 
brought a whole truckload of 
presents to the San Quentin toy 
drive. 

“I wasn’t in prison then,” said 
Willie. “Now that I am and after 
I heard about it I was introduced 
in 2008 to Debra Sheldon who 
used to work in the education 
department.” 

WALT DISNEY JOB 

That same year in the visiting 
room Willie saw the toy drive 
and asked about it. “I told the vet 
guys my club would help if they 
needed it,” he said. 

Willie joined the Hell’s Angels 
in 1983 while he was working in 
the movie industry. “I worked 
for Walt Disney for about three 
years and Universal Studios for 
five, I was a grip.” 


As a grip, Willie mounted 
and moved cameras around for 
shows like Universal’s “Ba-ba 
Black Sheep” and “The Incred- 
ible Hulk.” At Disney, he did the 
same job for “Ghost Busters” 
and “MacArthur” with the late 
Gregory Peck. 

Although it was in 2009 when 
Sheldon relayed information to 
Purcell that the toy drive was 
not going well. Purcell brought 
it to her attention that Willie’s 
club, the Hell’s Angels, would be 
willing to help. 

“Debra contacted me and I 
contacted the club, and they had 
a toy drive,” Willie said. “My 
daughter Desiree brought the 
toys down to San Quentin.” 

It was kind of funny, Wil- 
lie said, because they did the 
toy drive and received so many 
gifts Sheldon had no place to put 
them. 

“All year long we notoriously 
seem to end up in a bad light. 
But at the end of the year we 
coordinate and organize events 
and one of the things we do is 
toy runs,” he commented. 

At San Quentin, Willie said, 
when you do something wrong 


they never forget, but when you 
do something right they never 
seem to remember. “But last 
year might be the first time they 
did remember,” Willie said smil- 
ing. 

In 2010, Ronald “Yana” Self 
of the Veterans Information 
Project contacted him. Self told 
Willie they were having another 
rough year. Self connected him 
to Lieutenant Evans, who is now 
the Veterans sponsor. 

DONATED THE FUNDS 

“Lt. Evans said the spon- 
sors who had promised to do it, 
turned out they couldn’t,” Willie 
said. The one week they had was 
not enough time to organize the 
drive, so the Hell’s Angels do- 
nated the funds to San Quentin. 

Willie a four-year resident of 
San Quentin has experienced 
great highs and lows in his life. 
He and his wife married in 1982 
and that following year his baby 
boy William McLean was born. 
Then in 1984 his daughter De- 
siree was born. Yet it was in 
May of 2008 on the Marin Free- 
way when a man pulled a gun 
out and shot William. 


Incarcerated when it happened 
Mclean said, “Allegedly William 
threw a burrito out of his car, it 
hit another guy’s car, and some- 
thing kicked off the road rage on 
the freeway,” said Willie. “The 
man pulled a gun out and shot 
my boy to death.” 

Administration tried to get 
him to his son’s funeral, but that 
never happened. 

Willie said one thing is for 
sure. There is always room to go 
up, and there is plenty of room to 
come down, but he never thought 
he would ever be in San Quen- 
tin State Prison. He commented 
that some people in prison can- 
not do for their kids and that 
children reflect on their parents 
in prison. 

“Those kids don’t remember 
all the guards they remember 
the toys.” Willie said he and 
the Hell’s Angels enjoyed help- 
ing the vets of San Quentin with 
the toy drives and looks forward 
to helping in the future, and 
he wants people to remember. 
“There are good people in prison 
who do good things.” 
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Roberts Bids Farewell to S.Q. 
Teachers and Burton School 


Continued from Page 1 

credential and then State Uni- 
versity at Humboldt for his Tier 
II educational course studies. 

“It’s basically the same cre- 
dential and principles, I can 
work anywhere in California.” 
said Roberts. 

“I met him after I began work- 
ing here,” said Frank Kellum, 
now acting principal for Rob- 
ert E. Burton Adult School of 
Education. “At that time I was 
working in the Maintenance Vo- 
cational Building (MVB) Bridg- 
ing area. I really didn’t see that 
much of him up close at first. 
Later I got to meet him and see 
what his work style was.” 

MEET WITH TEACHERS 

Kellum has worked in educa- 
tion for 40 years. “Eve got 20 
years here at S.Q. prior to that 
I taught in public schools in the 
Bay Area.” 

“They had a state audit, and 
Principal Roberts was very 
knowledgeable as to what need- 
ed to be done to have a success- 
ful audit,” Kellum said. “He did 
that by meeting with the teach- 
ers and explaining to them what 
we needed to do. Then Roberts 
would go back and check to see 
if it was done.” 

Because of Roberts’ profes- 
sionalism, Kellum said, his unit 
got a 100 percent. An audit con- 
sists of seeing if you are in com- 
pliance with state protocol rules 
and regulations. 

“He would work with any- 
body. No hesitations about roll- 
ing up his sleeves and getting 
right into it,” said Kellum. 

San Quentin’s Television Spe- 
cialist and Supervisor of the San 
Quentin Media Center Larry 
Schneider said they shared a 
working relationship around 
technology. 

“He was somebody who en- 
joyed new technology and want- 
ed to see it applied to education- 
al programs.” 

Schneider said Roberts was 
goal oriented and would progres- 
sively attack obstacles to obtain 
completion of those goals. He 
brought in computer worksta- 
tions for teachers at a higher 
level than most of the principals 


Continued from Page 1 

good health. I still have a lot of 
drive. I still have a lot of ambi- 
tion and goals.” 

A native of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Martel worked in his family’s 
restaurant and attended college 
on and off before moving west 
and finding a job as a San Quen- 
tin corrections officer in 1981. 
He left the prison in 1986 and 
served in a number of jobs else- 
where in the corrections depart- 
ment, most recently as warden at 
Mule Creek State Prison in lone, 
southeast of Sacramento. 

“What I lack in education, I 
have a tremendous amount of 


he had seen his 20 plus years of 
working at San Quentin. 

“In light of California’s current 
budgetary restraints not having 
Ted Roberts’s knowledge and 
understanding makes it much 
more difficult for us to maintain 
the current levels of educational 
quality for the inmates at San 
Quentin,” Schneider said. 

“He was a good one who 
didn’t like to personally appear 
on camera but Ted was very sup- 
portive of the television program 
itself.” 

“I worked with Roberts for a 
year and knew him prior to my 
employment 18 months,” said 
Peter Ainsworth a Teachers 
Assistant for Robert E. Burton 
School of Education. 

“Mr. Roberts always had our 
best interest in mind,” said Ains- 
worth. As a teacher in Japan 
Ainsworth and Roberts often- 
shared thoughts on both having 
taught there. 

“His interest in other cultures 
was genuine and interesting 
because not a lot of Westerners 
have been to Asia,” said Ains- 
worth. “But we both enjoyed 
teaching and were aware of the 
short- comings of the Japanese 
teaching system.” 

Ainsworth was an English 
teacher in Japan for 10 years and 
said the American educational 
political system is very different 
from the Japanese educational 
political system. 

“In Japan I was indispensable 
but here in America there are 
many different things that de- 
termine person’s usefulness,” he 
commented. 

He said that Roberts was per- 
sonable with inmates without 
getting personally involved with 
them. “I learned a lot from him,” 
said Ainsworth. 

Roberts also worked in Sierra 
Conservation Center from 1991 
to 2001 as a Supervisor that 
trained inmates for conservation 
camps. 

FITNESS TEST 

“I had programs in three 
camps from the Mexican bor- 
der to Sacramento that was my 
range,” said Roberts. “To be in 
a conservation camp you had to 


experience and common sense,” 
he said. 

Martel is stepping into a “very 
tough job” and will face a num- 
ber of challenges such as over- 
crowding and staffing shortages, 
said Jeanne Woodford, who was 
warden from 1999 to 2004 and 
head of the corrections depart- 
ment from 2004 to 2006. 

“The warden is expected to 
really be addressing any issue,” 
she said. 

“My only advice would be to 
continue to work with the won- 
derful community in the Bay 
Area,” she said, referring to the 
nonprofit groups that work with 
the prison population. 


pass the physical fitness test then 
the firefighters test.” 

Roberts was over all the voca- 
tional programs from building 
trades to office and computer 
refurbishing. He was also able to 
get back to his passion of graph- 
ic arts too. 

“Trades to me are a small step- 
ping stones to better yourself, 
because the majority of men in 
prison are told all their lives 
they can’t be successful,” Rob- 
erts said. I wanted to show them 
if you gradually start moving 
toward something that is small 
then you’ll eventually get it, and 
you’ll become successful.” 

In 2001 to 2006, Roberts 
worked as the principal at Peli- 
can Bay State Prison and said it 
was wonderful with many hard 
working people there. 

“Small staff with volatile in- 
mates,” Roberts said. “I saw a 
19 year old get his GED the bad 
part is he was sentenced to dou- 
ble life.” 

In 2006, Roberts migrated 
here and said there is no place 
like San Quentin, “this place is 
a great place to work but an even 
better place to live.” 

He commented that most pris- 
ons are isolated with different 
yards but San Quentin is excep- 
tional with wonderful volunteer 
programs and educational av- 
enues. 

“It’s thriving with energy for 
men here to better themselves, 
San Quentin is a game changer 
for rehabilitation in California 
prisons” said Roberts. “Plus it 
has a more settled population 
than most places.” 

However, it was in 2005 when 
CDCR re-directed 400 vocation- 
al instructors. They cut approxi- 
mately 800 teachers state wide in 
2009-2010. “They eliminated all 
bridging, pre-release and Eng- 
lish as a second language and a 
few more things,” said Roberts. 
“We lost some real good teach- 
ers here. It was a tough time.” 

MOST PROUD 

Roberts commented that Pris- 
on University Project and Marin 
Literacy help a great deal with 
the education of the men at San 
Quentin. Yet he is most proud of 
his work as the principal of edu- 
cation here at Robert E. Burton 
Adult School. 

“Warden Ayers and Warden 
Cullen did a lot for the popula- 
tion. They were both smart lead- 
ers,” said Roberts. 

He said he was happy that he 
was able to help the men at San 
Quentin develop their minds 
because that is what education 
does. 

“I enjoyed making positive 
changes through education,” 
Roberts said. “By making them 
laugh and just saying hello to 
an incarcerated person will help 
them. Believe me it will.” 


Warden Martel Takes Helm 


OBITUARIES 
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Jimmy Chapman 

San Quentin resident Jimmy 
Chapman was remembered as a 
friend and a good man. 

Chapman worked in Prison In- 
dustry (PI A) for over nine years. 
Douglas Collier, who lived with 
Chapman during the last three 
months of his illness. 


“He wasn’t a veteran or part of 
the church, but he was a human 
being... he was a good man,” 
Collier said. 

Collier added that the admin- 
istration talks about compas- 
sionate release but that did not 
happen for Chapman. 

“I talked to Jimmy and he 
said, ‘Don’t let me die in here,”’ 
Collier said. Friends for 20 years 
they both shared a cell at San 
Quentin in previous years 

“I’ve got Jimmy’s shoes on 
right now. Sometimes I don’t 
know why I’ve got them on,” 
said Collier. “I do it because it’s 
all I’ve got to remember him 
by.” 

Jimmy Chapman was born 
May 31, 1947 and passed Feb. 
11,2011. 

— Julianglenn Padgett 


Kairos Leader Passes 


A volunteer leader of the Kai- 
ros program at San Quentin died 
April 16 at his Santa Rosa home 
of Leukemia at the age of 80. 

He was Robert “Bob” A. 
Stratton, a long-time leader of 
the Cursillo Christian move- 
ment which sponsored the Kai- 
ros program. 

Stratton was a Navy submari- 
ner and letter carrier for the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

Stratton helped found Red- 
wood Empire Cursillo, bringing 
the group’s weekend retreats to 
Sonoma County. 

“I think it was a life-changing 
event for him,” said his wife, 
Carol Stratton of Santa Rosa. “It 
seemed to help get him in touch 
with his spirituality.” 

He visited San Quentin about 
once a month with his wife and 
stayed in touch with parishioners 
he met there for decades. 


“That really made an impact 
on the lives of the inmates, a 
couple of whom I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet here last month,” 
said Stratton’s son, Tim Strat- 
ton. They described Stratton as 
a good listener who helped them 
figure out how to change their 
lives, Tim Stratton said. 

“He taught us all to wrestle 
— not that big-time stuff you see 
on TV, but real wrestling,” Tim 
Stratton said. 

Stratton also spent his retire- 
ment meeting with friends made 
while carrying letters and vol- 
unteering as a docent at the US S 
Pampanito in San Francisco. 

In addition to his wife Carol 
and son Tim, Stratton is sur- 
vived by sons Bob Stratton of 
Santa Rosa and Brian Stratton 
of Dixon, brother Bill Stratton 
of Lewiston, Penn., three grand- 
sons and a great-granddaughter. 


Caesar Chavez’s 
Stand on Non-violence 


Continued from Page 1 

eyes as Mariachis sang “de colo- 
res.” We could already feel the 
loss of a great spokesman for the 
farm worker and common man. 

I learned many lessons as a 
child, teen-ager and young man 
listening to Caesar speak. One 
important lesson that I learned 
was that non-violence is a very 
important tool when used in acts 
of civil disobedience, and that 
standing up for the right thing 
is something that we must all do 
together. I was taught at an early 
age about community activism 
and non-violence, and for the 
most part have been involved — 
from the first step that I took on 
the journey from Delano to Sac- 
ramento. Though the focus has 
changed from the farm work- 
ers’ struggle to the continuing 
struggle of the American Indian, 
the fact is that Caesar Chavez’ 
teachings and outlook helped 
shape my life from a young age, 
and I will always carry fond 
memories of those days march- 
ing behind the banner of the 


UFW eagle and the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. 

That march led to my living 
on Alcatraz as a teenage in 1969 
and 1970, fighting for Native 
rights at the sides of my uncles, 
cousins and friends during the 
takeover of the former federal 
prison by Native tribes from 
across the U.S. After we left the 
island, my uncle moved on to the 
Wounded Knee takeover in 1971, 
I was not allowed to participate 
because of my age and the level 
of danger involved, but that has 
not stopped me being involved 
in the fight for justice for all 
people, especially the minority 
class that I now belong to, incar- 
cerated Americans. Through the 
teachings that I have learned at- 
tending classes in the T.R.U.S.T. 
and No More Tears there are 
still positive non-violent means 
that we can take to change our 
surroundings and the lives of all 
who share this planet with us in 
a positive manner. To quote the 
sayings of my first march for 
justice, “Viva La Huelga” and 
“Si se puede”, or in other words, 
“Yes We Can”. 
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Will There be an NFL Lockout? 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

The San Francisco 49ers want 
money to build a new stadium. 
Outside linebacker Manny Law- 
son wants to be a free agent. 
New head Coach Jim Harbaugh, 
wants to run off season work- 
outs. Inside linebacker Takeo 
Spikes wants to play football, 
period. 

Until NFL owners and play- 
ers agree to a new collective 
bargaining agreement, none of 
them will get their wish. 

“That’s what we’re trying to 
figure out: how we make sure we 
play football,” 49ers owner Ned 
York said recently on KNBR ra- 
dio. “The NFL does not want to 
have a lockout. We want to find 
a way to get a deal done, and 
hopefully we’ll figure that out.” 

But, when? 

Both sides have had plenty of 
time to make this happen before 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ment (CBA) expired. The own- 
ers can lock out the players with 
no pay or health benefits for as 
long as they wish. 

There will be no off-season 
minicamps or voluntary prac- 
tices before a CBA is signed. 


Training camp would be next on 
the cancellation list. The dooms- 
day scenario, if the labor dispute 
extends into September, is that 
players would miss regular-sea- 
son games for the first time since 
the 1987 strike. 

BIGGER THAN EVER 

“Yeah, there’s anxiety,” 49ers 
punter Andy Lee said. “The 
NFL is bigger than it’s ever 
been. I think (the players) and 
the owners understand that. All 
I can do is sit back and hope we 
have a season. “Hopefully, we’ll 
get something done.” 

Lawson wants a deal done so 
he can sign his own deal. He just 
played out his five-year rookie 
contract and became a free agent 
March 4, when the new league 
year begins. 

However, Lawson cannot sign 
elsewhere if there is no CBA in 
place. The free agent market can 
not open without one, leaving 
Lawson and other players with 
expired contracts and nowhere 
to go. 

San Francisco 49ers outside 
linebacker Takeo Spikes isn’t 
worried about the money. He, 
too, became a free agent March 
4, but says he has saved well 


SPORTS 


enough from his millions earned 
over 12 NFL seasons to survive 
a lockout. 

He’s more concerned with po- 
tential lost time. It is hard enough 
to last this long in the NFL at a 
physical position like his. But, to 
get a contract after his 34 -year- 
old body sits on a shelf during a 
prolonged stalemate? 

“Guys in my area - 10, 12, 13 
years - you can’t afford to miss 
a year of football,” Spikes said. 
“It’s bad enough they want to 
get rid of you anyway. Young 
guys miss a year, they say, Aw, 
he’s young, you can knock the 
rust off.’ With us, it boils down 
to, ‘Oh, this guy, he’s in his 
later years, so let’s go with the 
younger guy.’” Spikes added, “I 
can still play this game. I want 
to play.” 

NEW COACHES 

Harbaugh wants to coach 
in the NFL. That’s why he left 
Stanford, for his first NFL head 
coaching job. 

He’s hired most of his coach- 
ing staff and has contacted many 
of the players on his new roster. 


But until there is a CBA, Har- 
baugh can not do anything with 
his team. He can not install the 
West Coast offense he wants. He 
can not evaluate his players in 
person, be it in voluntary work- 
outs or mandatory mini-camps. 

Imagine a labor dispute that 
lasts through training camp, or 
goes into the regular season. 
Teams with returning head 
coaches and coordinators would 
pick up where they left off the 
previous season. 

NOBODY KNOWS 

Harbaugh and his coordina- 
tors would have virtually no 
time to install their new systems 
and work with their new players 
before the games begin. 

“Well, nobody really knows 
exactly what’s going to happen 
with the CBA,” Harbaugh said. 
“All obstacles can and must be 
overcome, and that’ll be our ap- 
proach without excuse.” 

This is what lies at the center 
of the current dispute: The pre- 
vious CBA gave players about 
60 percent of total revenue. 
Owners want to take roughly 18 
percent of that cut and apply it 
to stadium development and in- 
vestments. 


Players would then get a 60 
percent share of a smaller rev- 
enue pie, but owners maintain 
that new stadiums increase total 
revenue, which would in turn 
grow the smaller pie for players. 

Spikes’ major concern is that 
a deal was not done in time. He 
joined union reps from the other 
31 teams in Washington, D.C., 
to discuss strategy and lobby 
Congress, even as NFL owners 
met in Atlanta to discuss their 
own plans. 

“I think anything is possible, 
but my honest opinion about it, 
I don’t see it getting done be- 
fore the end of the league year,” 
Spikes said. “I don’t.” 

The one team that does re- 
lease financial status, the pub- 
licly owned Green Bay Packers, 
showed a drop in operating prof- 
it to $9.8-million from $20-mil- 
lion. The Packers’ total revenue 
increased by $10. 1-million but 
player costs went up by $22.1- 
million. Salary growth has out- 
paced revenue gains and profit 
has dropped the last five years, 
according to the Packers. 


‘Game Breakers’ Make All The Difference at Clutch Time 
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Dwight “Sleepy” Kennedy 

By ALTON “COACH” 
McSWEEN 
Contributing Writer 

Editor’s Note: Coach Mc- 
Sween is a former Denver Bron- 
co defensive back and continues 
to play sports at San Quentin. 

In the world of sports, we have 
certain individuals who have the 
ability to turn a game around 
instantly. These individuals are 
called “Game Breakers.” Here at 
the “Q” I have had the pleasure 
to witness some “Game Break- 
ers.” Here is a sampling: 

Dwight “Sleepy” Kennedy: 
On the gridiron, “Sleepy” can 
take a three-yard slant pattern 
to the house at anytime with 
his speed and quickness. On the 


baseball field, he can get on base 
via a walk and reach third base 
three pitches later. 

Ron “Dalton” Martin: Your 
softball team is up by three runs 
and “Dalton” is at bat with two 
runners on base. You know he 
can hit one over the trailer, and 
it’s a whole new ballgame. 
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Ron “Dalton” Martin 
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Adrian “Red” Casey 


with exceptional athletic ability. 
Mitch constantly gets behind de- 
fensive backs and scores touch- 
down after touchdown. And 
then goes on defense and shuts 
down the opposing team’s best 
wide receiver. 

Nghiep “Ke” Lam: Can beat 
you with his glove or bat on 
the baseball or softball field. 


Adrian “Red” Casey: The 
“franchise,” as he’s respectfully 
called around the “Q,” has re- 
peatedly changed the outcome 
of so many San Quentin Giants 
Baseball games with a clutch 
late inning hit or homerun. 

Marvin “Mitch” Mitchell: Aka 
Randy Moss: Mitch is blessed 


Lam’s great fielding plays are a 
constant that leaves opponents 
frustrated but are just normal 
catches to his teammates, plays 
that he makes on a daily basis. 
“Mighty Mouse” has also been 
known to go yard at clutch time. 
It’s no accident “Ke” Lam was 
named San Quentin’s Athlete of 
the Year. 
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Nghiep “Ke” Lam 

Mike Ware: The quiet “As- 
sassin” prides himself on get- 
ting his teammates the ball; but 
come clutch time, he will break 
your heart with the trey. Time 
after time, with the game on the 
line, and whether it is a lay-up or 
one from behind the arch, Mike 
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Mike Ware 

seems to deliver at a high per- 
centage. 

Kevin Driscoll: Kevin has the 
ability to always come up with 
a clutch hit, be it a single or a 
homerun, a when the game is 
on the line. As a starting pitcher 
for the San Quentin Giants, his 
teammates know with him on 
the mound they are in the game. 
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Marvin “Mitch” Mitchell 
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Kevin Driscoll 


Inductees to the 2011 NFL Hall of Fame 


Here is a list of the inductees 
to the 2011 National Football 
League Hall of Fame: 

Richard Dent 
Defensive End, 6-5 2651bs 
19983-1993, 1995 Chicago 

Bears; 1994 San Francisco 
49ers, 1996 Indianapolis Colts, 
1997 Philadelphia Eagles 
15 seasons, 203 games 
137 14 sacks Won Super Bowl 
MVP in 1986, 4-time All-Pro 
Marshall Faulk 
Running Back, 5-10, 2081bs 


1994-98 Indianapolis Colts, 
1999-2005 St. Louis Rams 
12 seasons, 176 games. 
Rushed for 1,000 yards in sev- 
en of first eight seasons, second 
player in NFL history to rush 
and receive for more than 1,000 
yards NFL player of the year 
three straight years. NFL MVP 
in 2000. Scored record 26 touch- 
downs in single season. 

Chris Hanburger 
Linebacker, 6-2, 2181bs 
1965-1978 Washington Red- 
skins 


14 seasons, 187 games 
First-team All-Pro four times 
in five seasons 
Les Richter 
Linebacker, 6-3, 2381bs 
1954-1962 Los Angeles Rams 
Nine seasons, 112 games 
Eight straight Pro Bowls. 
6-time All-Pro 
Deion Sanders 

Cornerback/Kick Returner/ 
Punt Returner 6-1, 1951bs 
1989-1993 Atlanta Falcons, 
1994 San Francisco 49ers, 1995- 


99 Dallas Cowboys, 2000 Wash- 
ington Redskins, 2004-05 Balti- 
more Ravens. 

14 seasons, 188 games. 
Member of the NFL All-De- 
cade team, Led NFL in punt re- 
turns (1998), All-Pro nine times. 
Elected to eight Pro Bowls. 
Shannon Sharpe 
Tight End, 6-2, 2301bs 
1990-99, 2002-03 Denver 

Broncos, 200-01 Baltimore Ra- 
vens. 

14 seasons, 204 games. 


At time of retirement, his 815 
career receptions and 10,060 
yards and 62 TDs were all NFL 
career records for a tight end. 
His 214 receiving yards in 2002 
game is an NFL single-game re- 
cord for a tight end. Tied NFL 
record 13 receptions in single 
postseason game for a tight end. 
All Pro five times. Played in eight 
Pro Bowls. — Drew Piazza 
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Inmates Rescue Boaters 
In Frigid San Francisco Bay 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Prisoners rushed to an emer- 
gency call to rescue two people 
who spent an hour in the frigid 
San Francisco Bay waters when 
a 14-foot boat overturned outside 
the San Quentin prison walls. 

A tower guard heard a call for 
help at 1 a.m. April 20 and alert- 
ed the fire station. Ten inmate 
firefighters responded. 

“We found two people in the 
water — one conscious and one 


unconscious,” said inmate fire- 
fighter Sean Tiger. 

Fellow firefighter Derrick 
Edgerly said, “I took my turn- 
outs off, went over the wall and 
went into the bay. “There was 
no fear or hesitation. The guy 
needed help.” 

Edgerly said he helped wrap a 
fire hose around the couple and 
fellow inmates pulled the vic- 
tims up 15 feet to the shore. 

The unconscious man, iden- 
tified as James Laurel, 44, of 


Larkspur, was pronounced dead 
at Marin General Hospital. The 
woman, whose identity was 
unavailable at press time, was 
treated for exposure and re- 
leased. She was wearing a life 
vest but Laurel was not. 

Fire Capt. S. Long said, “Any- 
one of us was ready to jump into 
that water to save a life. We are 
human beings. We made a mis- 
take, but it doesn’t mean that we 
are not capable of change.” 


Editor: 

California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation has 
thrown a screwball at the Vo- 
cational Landscaping program 
at San Quentin. This leaves me 
and other inmates in the famil- 
iar place of incompleteness once 
again. 

I came to San Quentin Nov. 
23, 2010 as a Close B inmate 
who has never been allowed the 
opportunity to partake in any 
PIA or vocational trade. 

The Board of Prison Hearings 
has told me to get two voca- 
tional trades, participate in self- 
help groups, and drug preven- 
tion programs (A A, NA). I have 
completed Addiction Recovery 
Counseling (ARC), as well as a 
few other self-help programs. 

I’m currently in Patten College 
Program, Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary classes, 
and Vocational Landscaping. 

To take away the Vocational 
Landscaping would be a big loss 
to the men in the class, as well 
as myself. 

This class teaches nurturing 
and the only way we are able to 
do that is with love — love that 


a few of us didn’t have growing 
up, or pushed away because of 
our addictions. This class has 
the ability to provide myself and 
others a core curriculum aimed 
at not just improving an inmates 
knowledge in landscaping skills 
while incarcerated, but allows 
all races and creeds to work to- 
gether in a way that isn’t usually 
done in a prison setting. 

We’re all in hopes of returning 
to society one day, and with this 
trade, I feel I have an opportuni- 
ty to obtain legitimate employ- 
ment. 

If included at all 33 Califor- 
nia prisons, inmates could grow 
trees, flowers and use recycled 
materials to do the landscaping 
at all state buildings. Using in- 
mate labor would provide a sav- 
ings to the state and still provide 
rehabilitation. Vocational Land- 
scaping is a vital part of rehabili- 
tation and should be saved at all 
cost. If rehabilitation is a goal of 
the Department of Correction, 
then Vocational Landscaping 
is a very effective and cost ef- 
ficient. 

Calvin Johnson 

North Block 



Wife of Prisoner Helping Other Prisoners 


Editor: 

I send my utmost respects. 
I woke one morning to find a 
paper copy of this newspaper 
crumpled up outside my house, 
right on my front lawn. That is 
how I first heard of your news. . . 
I’m the wife of a man doing time. 
My husband has been down since 
2004 and since the sentencing I 
have made it my mission to help 
convicts all across my county. . . 

My heart goes out to you all, 
but through these years I have 
been the brunt of judgment and 
at times have had heavy expec- 
tations weighed upon me. I have 
gained much insight and have 
even been able to help new in- 
mates prepare mentally for pris- 
on. . .You can never be prepared 


because life continues in and out 
of those walls, whether we are 
waiting or not. . . 

By the time my husband (God 
willing) gets out, I’ll be an old 
pro myself. Anyway now that I 
have (and will continue to do so) 
made attempts at understanding 
his conditions, I thought I would 
take this chance to provide in- 
sight as well. Being the loved 
one of the inmate we must en- 
dure our inmate’s moods, hate 
mail, accusations as well as his 
better moments. Never in all my 
mail or phone conversation with 
other inmates have they spoken 
about how difficult it must be to 
be on the other side. They feel 
as if freedom grants us all the 
joys of life automatically. They 


do not realize our commitment 
to them means restrictions and 
emotional challenges that we 
must endure alone. 

I do not and will not ever dis- 
credit or try to lower the level of 
hardship - instead I acknowl- 
edge it and empathize because 
I’ve been on bonds since he has. 
My heart is my warden and time 
only makes us grow closer. I 
don’t do his time; I do my time. 
This is just so those inmates with 
loved ones can have a little more 
understanding of our hardships 
and in acknowledgement and 
sharing build each other up and 
make stronger relationships. 

Mrs. Lydia Muniz 

Civilian 


Another Victim of the CA Budget Cuts 


Editor: 

I am assigned to the vocational 
landscaping program. The news 
that we will lose our program 
came as a major disappointment 
on one level, but not so surpris- 
ing on another, considering the 
California budget cuts. 

The program is so beneficial 
to men striving to get as pre- 
pared as possible for reentry into 
society. This is another broken 
commitment by the state to re- 
habilitate its prisoners. 

I’m very fortunate in having a 
parole date and with this advan- 


tage over fellow inmates serving 
life sentences I feel a responsi- 
bility both to myself and to lifers 
to prepare myself for society and 
not return to prison and continue 
the revolving door that allows 
the corporate prison industry to 
exist. 

San Quentin has become not 
only a state prison, but also an 
opportunity for self-help pro- 
grams that exists in few other 
prisons. One who has a positive 
attitude and outlook toward a 
bright future can take advantage 
of programs like our vocational 


landscaping, not only to learn 
the rewards of creating a new 
life with our hands, but also to 
nurture work ethics and instill 
pride in accomplishment. 

Mr. Leyva gives each of us 
an opportunity to learn a viable 
skill for the outside world and 
through his instruction gives 
us choices that we will face in 
society this program is in place 
is viable as a vocation and has 
already proven not to be a finan- 
cial burden on the department. 

Albert Garner, North Block 


The Power of Prayer Has No Denomination 


Editor: 

I wish to share a joke I heard 
the other day about a pastor that 
was out walking in the woods. 
A bear caught him and had him 
in a bear-hug, squeezing the life 
out of him. Not knowing what 
else to do, the pastor started 
praying, “God, please make this 
bear a Christian.” All of a sud- 
den, the bear let loose of him. He 
turned around and saw the bear 
just standing there. Then the 
bear crossed his paws, bowed 
his head and said, “Lord, please 
bless this food of which I am 
about to partake.” 

Somewhat corny, but a little 
funny anyway. I guess the mes- 
sage is that sometimes there 


might be conflicting prayers, 
so God cannot always answer 
everyone to our liking. We just 
have to trust in the fact that Je- 
sus loves us and wants the best 
for us! God does answer prayers. 
Sometimes not like we think that 
he will though. 

I try to “Keep the Faith” 
through all of my trials and 
tribulations. It’s hard some- 
times keeping a positive attitude 
when I have to go through some 
heavy stuff. James 1:2-4 and 
James 1:12 talk a lot about go- 
ing through trials and how tri- 
als develop perseverance. It also 
talks about a man being blessed 
by persevering under trials. 


There is another important 
by-product of living through dif- 
ficult circumstances: we acquire 
knowledge of how to deal with 
the circumstance that we can 
then pass on to others in order 
to help them through difficult 
times. 2 Cor. 1:3-4 talks about 
this. I think that God wants to 
use us right where we are to 
reach out and touch the lives of 
other human beings and help 
them. Lord knows that “He” has 
helped all of us down here in so 
many ways! We just need to try 
to have the attitude of Christ in 
all that we do. 

George Thornton 

North Block 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “ Health and Wellness Corner ” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. A Cen- 
terforce health professional will answer questions that you 
submit about health issues. Feel free to ask questions about 
any medical concern that you have and it may be answered so 
that everyone can benefit. Put your questions in a U-Save-Em 
envelope addressed to: Health and Wellness Corner, Center- 
force (Education Dept). Your name and number will be kept 
confidential. 

In this edition we will address Hepatitis C 

Approximately 40 percent of the men who enter the Cal- 
ifornia prison system are infected with Hepatitis C, a very 
dangerous infection. Like Hepatitis A and B, Hepatitis C is a 
virus. Similar to Hepatitis B, adults who are infected with the 
Hepatitis C virus can either have an acute or chronic infec- 
tion. 

Few Hepatitis C adults (approximately 15 percent) are 
acutely infected and most people (approximately 85 percent) 
are chronically infected. 

Hepatitis C is transmitted by blood-to-blood contact with 
someone who has Hepatitis C. Blood-to-blood contact can 
happen when sharing needles, syringes, or when getting a tat- 
too. It can also happen when sharing razors, tooters, or any- 
thing that might have blood on it. 

In order for the Hepatitis C virus to be transmitted, there 
has to be an entry point on the uninfected person that is ex- 
posed to the blood of someone who has Hepatitis C. Hepatitis 
C can be spread through sex, though it is believed that this 
happens very rarely. 

Some people with Hepatitis C have symptoms; others do 
not. Since the liver is a non-complaining organ, Hepatitis 
C can be damaging a liver and the person infected may not 
know it. Therefore, if you have engaged in any risky behavior, 
such as sharing needles, tattoo equipment, razors, or anything 
else that’s been exposed to blood, it is important to see a doc- 
tor and be tested. 

Chronic Hepatitis C is a serious disease that for some peo- 
ple can result in long-term health problems and even death. 
However, having Hepatitis C is not a death sentence; there is 
treatment available that is appropriate for some people, but 
you must see your doctor to find out if it’s right for you. 

There is no vaccine for Hepatitis C. Therefore, the only 
way to prevent yourself from getting it is to not share needles, 
tattoo equipment (including needle, barrel, and ink), tooters, 
cottons, crack pipes, or anything that may have been exposed 
to blood. 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 


Landscaping Support 
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POETRY 

SHATTERED PIECES 
By Kevin Yarbor 
Last night I shared my 
secret with the moon. 

I began to confess a feel- 
ing from the depths of my 
heart 

on how close I dreamt of 
our relationship should be 
and just when I had ex- 
pressed my compassion of 
lust, love and happiness, 

I felt your nearness then 
we were interrupted by a 
cloud that passed between 
us. 

I felt the warmth of all out 
hearts’ desires and when I 
moved to find you, 
to give you my undivided 
attention, you appeared 
sad. 

I told you how devastated 
I was 

the nights we are not able 
to see one another. 

And you being me comfort. 
Then I felt a breeze of rush- 
ing wind southeast 
and it started to rain and 
the clouds separated us 
again. 

I was at the closing of our 
conversation 

as I stood there in the 
open field. 

I knew I was in trouble 
when the clouds turned 
black and gray 
and I heard the thunder 

clap. 

I pleaded for your presence 
to come down from there 
to give me support again. 
Suddenly lightning struck 
and it began hailing. 

I was appalled, so I ran for 
cover. 

To this empty state of mind 
I sat in a cave all alone in 
tears shattered pieces. 


FORGIVENESS 

By Prentiss Robinson 
There is no more powerful, 
far-reaching means of heal- 
ing than forgiveness and 
yet the concept is gener- 
ally misunderstood. 
Forgiveness is not a pos- 
ture of superiority or the 
decision to behave in cer- 
tain “forgiving ways.” 
Forgiveness does not 
condone the past nor does 
it commit one’s self to the 
future. 

It has nothing to do with 
behaviors such as releas- 
ing inmates from peniten- 
tiaries. Forgiveness occurs 
in the present only. 
Forgiveness is our willing- 
ness to change our minds 
from a thing that tortures 
us into a presence that 
befriends and comforts 
society. 

This we cannot do as long 
as we use our minds defen- 
sively, or use it to attack 
repeatedly. We must pull 
thought away from who is 
more guilty you or me and 
join humanity. 

By recognizing the deep 
core of innocence within 
us all that is powerful and 
shining within you and 
everything. 

Therefore, let us repeat for- 
giveness indefinitely until 
all souls are healed. 



Daniel Trevino 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The Raven has always carried the medicine of magic in many 
cultures across the planet. 

In Native American belief Raven is honored as the bringer of 
sacred medicine. Raven’s medicine is powerful since he, along 
with creator, dwells in the void. Raven is the messenger who 
travels to and from the spirit world. Raven’s feathers are black, 
as is the void. It is the black hole in space that is the creative 
source of all energy. In Native teachings the color black means 
many things, but it does not mean evil, black can mean looking 
for answers in the void or the road of the spiritual or nonphysi- 
cal. Raven is and always has been the guardian of ceremonial 
magic and healing. Raven guides the magic of healing and the 
change of consciousness that brings about new realities and dis- 
pels illness. Raven brings a new state of wellness from the void 
of the Great Mystery. Raven is the messenger that carries all 
energy flows of ceremonial magic, between ceremony and its 
intended destination. Don’t try to figure out Raven. You can’t. 
He is the power of the unknown at work. Raven is the patron of 
smoke signals, or spirit messages represented by smoke. 


JESUS 

By Carlos Greenlee 

Crucifixion 

(Asleep in a tomb), 
Then empty tomb 

Resurrection 

Surreal 

Ascension 

(Fear) 

(Soaring in spires) 

Into cloudless blue, 

Into (a) black ocean (of) 

sky 

Above the clouds, / into 
God’s infinite space 
EVERY MORNING 

By Kevin Yarber 
Before sunrise the moment 
my eyes open, I’m grateful 
for another day. 

I quickly rush to water for 
ablution with no delay 
Every morning I’ll pray to 
Rakaah for us the believers 
I’ll ask Allah for forgive- 
ness and to be an over- 
achiever 

Every morning I’ll read 
some literature from my 
favorite book 

It soothes me, I’m captured 
like a fish on a hook 
My faith is strong I feel 
blessed I’m shinning in the 

light 

Satin can’t fade me, for he 
knows my deen is tight 
Every morning I’ll greet 
the angels that witness my 
prayers on both sides 
I know they’re watching 
over me and guiding my 
stride 

If you heard this poem I 
hope you understood what 
I’m professing 
On the day of judgment 
Insha- Allah you’ll remem- 
ber this lesson. 
WATERCOLOR 

By Carlos Greenlee 
San Quentin in Watercolor 
Beige 
Orange 
Grey 

(Cloudless) 

blue 

The selfsame color as the 

sky 

Green 

Orange 

Green 

(Cloudless) 

blue 

The selfsame blue as the 
sky above 

And the see thru underwa- 
ter, true 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 
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I AM CHARLOTTE SIMMONS (By 
Tom Wolf) - Train wreck ahead when 
smart country girl lacks social skill set 
necessary at big university . 

STEPS TO CHRIST (By E.G. White) 
- Most concise how-to easy read on 
becoming a practicing Christian that 
Eve come across . 

SMASHED (By Koren Zailckas) - 
Parties and blackouts, hangovers, oh 
my! Girl alcoholic sobers and spills . 


WERE ALL DOING TIME (By Bo 
Lozoff) - Very readable and generously 
illustrated spirituality incorporating the 
world’s major religions by compassion- 
ate prisoner-friendly author. 


THE ZAHIR (By Paolo Coelho) - 
French writer raises more questions 
when he obsesses over his flaky missing 

wife. 

RATINGS: MUM 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: 

Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 





Vietnam Veterans Group 
of San Quentin 



We had to reschedule our packing day to Saturday, May 14. On 
that day, we will be packing Care Packages with Operation: 
MOM for our troops deployed overseas. Anyone wishing to 
donate the below listed items, can drop them off at the 
Education Bldg. ‘A’ to Mr. Yana Self, Veterans’ Information 
Project clerk. You will get a receipt for all of the items donated. 
A chrono for your participation will be forthcoming. 


BEEF JERKY 

INK PENS 

MOUTHWASH 

TOOTHBRUSH 

DENTAL FLOSSERS 

SKIN CARE LOTION 16 OZ. 

COCOA BUTTER LOTION 16 OZ. 

SUNSCREEN 

SHOWER SHOES 

FINGERNAIL CLIPPER 

COTTON SWABS 

WASH CLOTH 

IVORY SOAP 

IBUPROFEN 50 CT. 

TYLENOL 60 CT. 

ASPIRIN 100 TABS 

ALLERGY TABS 24 TABS 

ANTI FUNGAL CREAM 

ALKA SELTZER 2/TABS/PK. 

COUGH DROPS 

LIP BALM SPF-15 

ROLAIDS 

VITAMIN C COMPLEX 100 TABS 

AA BATTERIES 4-PACK 

SALTED PEANUTS 

CARAMEL CORN 3.53 OZ. 

DUPLEX SANDWICH COOKIE 5 OZ. 

SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 

CRUSHED CHILI PEPPER 1.12 OZ. 

RICE & BEANS 

INSTANT OATMEAL 

BEEF STEW 8 OZ. 

CHILI W/BEANS 8 OZ. 

BEEF & CHEESE STIX 


All donations must be received by Friday, May 13. Thank you 
for your consideration to this worthwhile project. 



CAl-01 
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By TROY A. ASHMUS 
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Look Who Made It 



Photo: Joy Richardson 

Hugo Machuca and his nephew Jaycee 


By JOY RICHARDSON 
Contributing Writer 

Hugo Machuca did 28 years 
on a 15 -life term. He paroled 
from the Level 4 Honor Yard in 
Lancaster in August 2009. 

After several board hearings, 
Hugo looked at their reasons for 
denial and set out to change it. 
After 14 boards, he finally got a 
date. The Governor declined to 
review, and Hugo went home. 

What was it like when you 
first got out? 

The only way I can explain 
it is like when a beaver makes 
a dam that backs up the creek, 
then when it comes apart there’s 
a big rush of water. The time in- 
side backed up my emotions and 
it was like a flood of emotions 
was suddenly let loose. I was an 
emotional wreck. 

I was paranoid for the first few 
weeks, even afraid to cross the 
streets. One evening I said “f— 
this.” I went to the liquor store 
and bought a pack of cigarettes. 
I sat at a bus stop and smoked a 
cigarette for the first time in 30 
years and said, “Here I am.” I 
turned it around by challenging 
myself to become successful, 
the same way I challenged my- 
self to become free. 

What has impacted you the 
most since you’ve been home? 

I was out about two or three 
weeks. I was having a hard time, 
so my nephew said, “Hey Tio, I 
want to take you to Knotts Berry 
Farm so you can scream on the 


rides, and it will be cool.” His 
nine-year-old son said, “Hey 
Tio, you’re gonna’ be my riding 
partner.” That boy gave me total 
honesty and acceptance. He ac- 
cepted me as his uncle. He didn’t 
see me as a convict, or anything 
else, just his uncle. 

Another thing was when I was 
commuting from Long Beach 
to Lancaster. I’d get on the road 
about 5:30 am. I could see the 
sunrise driving through the 
mountains, and the sunset on my 
way home. That was some of my 
best times because the creator let 
me see that; it was so beautiful. 

Hugo was a founding member 
of CROP (Convicts Reaching 
Out to People) while he was on 
the Honor Yard at Lancaster. 
They spoke to at-risk youth 
about gangs, drugs, respect, re- 
sponsibility, choices, and prison 
life. 


How has CROP affected you 
on the outside? 

Louis Rodriguez, author and 
community activist, compiled a 
book of poetry and essays called 
“Honor Comes Hard.” He used 
my short essay about CROP in 
this book. I have gone to book 
signings promoting the book 
and signing autographs. 

Hugo works as an HIV coun- 
selor, educator and tester. He 
has been on several panel dis- 
cussions about prison reform, 
and in think tanks for LA County 
Youth Reentry Programs. He 
went to a victim offenders group 
outside. He met family members 
of victims, which was really 
powerful for him. He's taking 
the facilitator training and will 
soon be able to facilitate these 
groups. During his free time 
he enjoys riding his bike on the 
beach and volunteering at Home 
Boy Industries. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


MAR. 1981 - The San Quen- 
tin News reports that the price of 
first-class stamps will go up to 
18 cents on March 22, while post 
cards will increase to 12 cents. 

MAR. 1981 - All available 
correctional officers converged 
on the East Block for a shake- 
down search. Free staff person- 
nel were called upon to man 
various custody positions while 
the search was conducted. The 
search turned up “one well-made 
prison knife and several smaller 
knives.” 

MAR. 1981 - On Feb. 24, 
fourteen shots were fired at 20 
fighting black inmates on the 
Max B yard. Twelve of the cons 
were hit with birdshot - five in 
the face. Word got back to the 
staff that blacks intend to kill 
staff members for what they felt 
was excessive use of force in 
breaking up the fight. 

APR 1981 - The wage scale 
of nurses at San Quentin’s acute 
care hospital should be raised to 
counter chronic shortages, says 
the Marin County Grand Jury. 
Registered nurses at the prison 
currently earn from $18,936 to 
$24,048 per year. 

HISTORICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE - APR. 1981 The state’s 
prisons currently house 24,803 


adults in space designed to hold 
23,514. 

APR. 1981 - An unprecedent- 
ed wave of inmate violence has 
occurred at the California Medi- 
cal Facility at Vacaville. Since 
Jan. 1, there have been four sui- 
cides, one killing, four attempt- 
ed suicides and 11 assaults at the 
prison. 

APR. 1981 - The U S. Su- 
preme Court gave its authoriza- 
tion last week to the resumption 
of capital punishment in Califor- 
nia. The 7-2 decision to let stand 
the death sentence of Earl Lloyd 
Jackson was the first death sen- 
tence to be cleared by both the 
California Supreme Court and 
the U.S. Supreme Court in more 
than nine years. Jackson was 
convicted of the brutal 1977 
murders of two elderly widows 
in Long Beach. 

APR. 1981 - State Senator 
Nicholas Petris, D-Oakland, has 
proposed a bill that would allow 
inmates in the state’s overcrowd- 
ed prisons to be released 90 days 
before their parole dates, and up 
to 180 days if the overcrowding 
persists. 

APR. 1981 - When inmates 
in the adjustment center refused 
to comply with orders to remove 
paper from their bars, tear gas 
was used on Friday, and again in 


an incident on Monday. A distur- 
bance erupted when the convicts 
were removed from their cells, 
and injuries suffered included 
one con hospitalized for treat- 
ment of broken facial bones, 
and two officers were treated for 
bites. 


The San Quentin 
News requests that all 
institutions send us 
reports of their athlet- 
ic events so that they 
may be published in 
our newspaper. Infor- 
mation should contain 
the following: 

Institution, type of 
event, date of event, 
names of players, 
scores, and all stats 
relating to the event. 

Please send informa- 
tion to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ 
News 

San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin 
News Sports Editor. 


News Briefs 


SACRAMENTO - State Sen. 
Alex Padilla says he will intro- 
duce legislation to make it a mis- 
demeanor for prison guards and 
visitors to smuggle cell phones 
into prisons. Conviction would 
mean a maximum $5,000 fine. 
Inmates caught with a cell phone 
would have two to five years 
added to their sentence. 

WASHINGTON - A law- 
suit against the Food and Drug 
Administration wants a federal 
judge to block imports of so- 
dium thiopental, a drug use to 
execute inmates on Death Row. 
According to Brad Berenson, 
the attorney for the condemned 
inmates in California, Arizona, 
and Tennessee, FDA has know- 
ingly allowed state corrections 
officials to import the drugs into 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


the country even though it vio- 
lates federal law. 

MODESTO - County district 
attorneys, probation officials, 
police chiefs, sheriffs, and ad- 
vocates for young criminals all 
have concerns about Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s plan for juvenile jus- 
tice. Brown wants counties to 
take over the state’s entire juve- 
nile justice system. He claims 
the state would pay the cost of 
the change. 

SACRAMENTO - Assem- 
blyman Anthony Portantino 
of La Canada/Flintridge intro- 
duced AB219, asking the De- 
partment Of Correction and Re- 
habilitation to enact a plan that 
will lower the number of recidi- 
vism, prison population, and the 
crime rate. 

I San 
Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinN ews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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After 24 Years, 
Lifer Goes Home 



Ernest Morgan (with tie) just outside the walls of S.Q. 


Court Orders 
End to Prison 
Overcrowding 


Editor’s Note: Two days be- 
fore his release from San Quen- 
tin, where he was a leader in 
the formation and operation of 
many self-help groups, Ernest 
Morgan discussed how 24 years 
in prison changed him. This is 
the first of a two-part story. 

By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

Looking forward to your 
release on the day before your 
birthday, what is that like for 
you? 

The word that continues to 
come to mind is “incredible.” 
For 24 years I have waited for 
this day to come. I was waiting 
for the wrong reasons: greed 
and selfishness. It’s funny some- 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

State Senator Alex Padilla 
is hoping the third time is the 
charm in his effort to criminal- 
ize contraband cell phones in 
California prisons. 

“Clearly the problem is grow- 
ing,” he says. “It’s growing ex- 
ponentially and [the] bottom line 
is every cell phone at the hands 
of a dangerous inmate is a crime 
waiting to happen.” 

Padilla’s proposed legislation, 
Senate Bill 26, was amended in 
the Senate Public Safety Com- 
mittee to make cell phone smug- 
gling and use a misdemeanor, 
not a felony. 

The Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation report- 
ed it confiscated close to 11,000 
smuggled cell phones last year. 
State analysts say the primary 
source of unauthorized cell 
phones is the prison employees. 


where in the 24 years, a change 
occurred, a lot of pain, a lot of 
unhappy times. I was trying to 
find myself somewhere in the 
middle of all that. Going home 
wasn’t important to me. My par- 
ents told me that I couldn’t be the 
same person I was when I came 
in. I wanted to know who I was. 

When did you go through 
your transition to the person 
that you’ve become today? 

It was a long process. Did you 
see the movie “Ghost Busters 
II?” It showed all of the anger 
that was lying beneath the sur- 
face in the city. It’s like blood 
flowing beneath the body. On 
the outside I was showing I was 
making the change to move from 

See Free on Page 4 


Correctional officers are the 
only people allowed to enter the 
prison without being searched. 

Padilla proposed prison guards 
and staff go through metal de- 
tectors, but that provision was 
rejected because of the cost. 

Carrie Kahn of National Pub- 
lic Radio quoted prison spokes- 
man Richard Subia as saying, 
“It’s very frustrating to me that 
we have people who work for 
our organization that are willing 
to risk the lives of their fellow 
employees.” 

One visitor to San Quentin 
said, “We go through two metal 
detectors and have everything 
including our shoes thoroughly 
searched. So how is it possible 
for any of us to bring in a cell 
phone?” 

— Aly Tambour a contributed to 
this story. 


S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 

available at its own website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome and encourage 
your feedback. 

Preparing 
For Success 
Once Paroled 

Members of Modern Ameri- 
can Society: Preparing For Life 
and Financial Success on The 
Outside 

Are you worried about find- 
ing a job after you leave prison? 
Do you want to learn more about 
financial planning and invest- 
ing in your future? Would you 
like to find out if you have what 
it takes to start your own busi- 
ness? If so, consider enrolling in 
San Quentin’s financial literacy 
and job skills program, Mem- 
bers Of Modern American Soci- 
ety (MOMAS). Making it on the 
outside can be challenging. It is 
important to develop a strategic 
economic plan now, before being 
released. Statistics clearly show 
that ex- offenders who are able 
to earn a sufficient income after 
their release are far less likely to 
return to prison than those who 
cannot find meaningful employ- 
ment. 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

San Quentin’s Opening Day 
for baseball featured top ad- 
ministrators, Catholic Chaplain 
George Williams, a color guard 
and photographers — just about 
everything except a fly over by 
the Thunderbirds. 

The capacity crowd was 
treated to the spectacle of the 
San Quentin A’s and San Quen- 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Staff Writer 

California officials are gearing 
up to reduce the prison popula- 
tion by tens of thousands in the 
wake of an order by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In a controversial and high- 
ly anticipated ruling on May 
23, the United States Supreme 
Court affirmed a federal three- 
judge panel’s prior ruling that: 
overcrowding in California’s 33 
prisons violates the U.S. Con- 
stitution’s 8th Amendment, pro- 
hibiting “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment.” 

The Supreme Court’s conten- 
tious 5 to 4 ruling orders Cali- 
fornia to remedy overcrowding 
within two years, which may re- 
quire the state to release tens of 
thousands of prisoners. Though 
the federal ruling affirms that 
the overcrowding is unconstitu- 
tional, it leaves fixing the prob- 
lem entirely to the state, which 
was also the position of the 
three-judge panel. 

California prisons chief Mat- 
thew Cate commented the same 
day, “Ninety-five percent of 
California inmates will eventu- 
ally be released and become our 


tin Giants lining the first and 
third base foul lines, caps over 
their hearts as trumpeter Larry 
“Popeye” Faison played the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Chief Deputy Warden W.A. 
Rodriguez threw out the opening 
balls (one for each team), in what 
appeared to be sliders across the 
plate for a strike. 

“Play ball!” the umpire shout- 
ed! 


neighbors. More than 10,000 
offenders a month are released 
from overcrowded state pris- 
ons and return back to our local 
communities. 

“Our goal is to form local co- 
alitions to help returning offend- 
ers make a successful transition 
back to the community by pro- 
viding training, mentoring and 
other services.” 


Today the court 
affirms what is per- 
haps the most radical 
injunction issued by a 
court in our nation’s 
history: an order 
requiring California 
to release the stagger- 
ing number of 46,000 
convicted criminals. 

-Justice Scalia 


The federal District Court’s 
three-judge panel is a result 
of the Prison Litigation Act of 
1996. It consolidates two fed- 
eral lawsuits, Coleman v. Brown 
1990 and Plata v. Brown 2001, 

See Prisoners on Page 4 

New Principal 
For S.Q. School 

A new principal will be tak- 
ing over the helm of The Robert 
E. Burton Adult School at San 
Quentin. Dr. Sheik Yusef Mo- 
hammad, who formerly headed 
the Education Department at 
Mule Creek State Prison, will 
start as San Quentin’s education 
chief on July 1. 

Moments later the Giants took 
the field with ace pitcher Kevin 
Driscoll on the mound and A’s 
ace Marvin Andrews warmed 
up in the bull pen — the prelude 
to a 9-5 Giants victory. 

See Baseball on Page 5 

See Page 5 for 
more sports 
coverage during 
Opening Day 


Criminalizing Cell 
Phones for Prisoners 


See MOMAS on Page 4 



Photo: Lt. S. Robinson 

Chief Deputy Warden W.A. Rodriguez on the mound 

Chief Deputy Warden 
Opens Baseball Season 
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Voting Rights for the Incarcerated 


By JUAN MORENO HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Editor’s Note: This story was 
published in The Hastings Race 
and Poverty Law Journal at the 
University of California, Hast- 
ings College of the Law. It is 
being reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Juan Haines. 

The axiom “one man, one 
vote” is a fundamental concept 
reinforced through the edicts al- 
luded to in the American style 
of democracy. However, voter 
disenfranchisement has been 
tolerated since the birth of our 
nation. The U.S. judiciary and 
its legislators have continually 
tried to reconcile this inconsis- 
tent impediment by constantly 
changing laws and/or passing 
bills - each impotent. 


“ Without a vote, a 
voice, lam a ghost 
inhabiting a citizen’s 
space ... I want to 
walk calmly into a 
polling place with 
other citizens, to carry 
my placid ballot into 
the booth, check off 
my choices, then drop 
my conscience in the 
common box.” 

-Joe Loya , disenfran- 
chised EX-FELON 


The explication for voter dis- 
enfranchisement asserts: If one 
“duly convicted” of a crime 
is subject to enslavement, it is 
reasonable to believe that de- 
nying slaves the right to vote is 
legitimate, considering that the 
Thirteenth Amendment reads: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the par- 
ty shall have been duly convict- 


ed, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” 

The correlation between voter 
disenfranchisement and persons 
subjugated to the deprivation 
associated with enslavement oc- 
curs through the act of punishing 
criminals. And, since enslave- 
ment due to a felony conviction 
is constitutionally permissible, 
the slippery slope effortlessly 
slides into a red herring con- 
clusion that, “Incarcerated fel- 
ons cannot vote because they 
are being punished as slaves!” 
This paradigm is intelligently 
perpetuated with the intent of 
restricting the political rights of 
malcontents. However, reality 
dictates that any form of voter 
disenfranchisement literally ob- 
structs the perpetual inclusive- 
ness of democratic principles es- 
poused by the founding fathers 
of the United States of America. 

7.3 MILLION 

In the United States, more 
than 7.3 million people are un- 
der correctional control, mean- 
ing one in thirty- one American 
adults are in jail, prison, or on 
probation or parole. 1 [ l . The Pew 
Center On The States, One In 31: 
The Long Reach Of American 
Corrections 5 (March 2009).] 

Michelle Alexander’s Twenty- 
First Century account of voter 
disenfranchisement is salient: 
“Jarvious Cotton cannot vote. 
Like his father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather, he has been 
denied the right to participate 
in our electoral democracy. Cot- 
ton’s family tree tells the story of 
several generations of black men 
who were born in the United 
States but who were denied the 
most basic freedom that democ- 
racy promises - the freedom to 
vote for those who will make the 
rules and laws that govern one’s 


life.” 2 [ 2 . Michelle Alexander, 
The New Jim Crow: Mass Incar- 
ceration In The Age Of Color- 
blindness 1 (2010).] 

Voter disenfranchisement’s 
dictum was hermetically sealed 
into local, state and federal elec- 
tion law with an obvious conse- 
quence: The voting irregularities 
of the 2000 and 2004 presiden- 
tial elections drew enormous 
public attention to the plight of 
the estimated five million Amer- 
icans who are barred from vot- 
ing by a maze of state laws that 
deny former felons the right to 
vote, sometimes temporarily, 
sometimes permanently. Flor- 
ida’s felon disenfranchisement 
law bans an estimated 600,000 
former prisoners from voting for 
life. Forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia prohibit 
people incarcerated for a felony 
offense from voting - only two 
states, Maine and Vermont, per- 
mit incarcerated Americans the 
right to vote. 


“Our democracy is 
weakened when one 
sector of the popula- 
tion is blocked out of 
the voting process.” 

Rep. John Conyers Jr., 
U.S. Congress 


Remember the year 1920? 
Susan B. Anthony refused to be 
marginalized, and along came 
the Nineteenth Amendment. 
The Voting Rights Act of 1964 
ushered in electoral democratic 
principles for a great many poor 
southern folk as poll taxes and 
literacy tests were abolished. 
After nearly a decade of litiga- 
tion, Washington state prison- 
ers made the causal connection 
between felony disenfranchise- 
ment and racial bias, a necessity 


in order to prevail under the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, but their victory 
was short lived when the deci- 
sion was overturned by a fed- 
eral appellate court. The bane of 
disenfranchisement will likely 
see its last days as Americans 
become enlightened to the fact 
that the most constructive aspect 
of the American experiment in 
democracy is that democratic 
fundamentalism must be avail- 
able to all citizens, regardless of 
social status. 

I remember the empty feeling 
I had while working on a presi- 
dential election campaign, be- 
cause being a parolee subjected 
me to felon disenfranchisement 
laws. I was a taxpaying Ameri- 
can, contributing to a political 
party that represented ideas I 
believed in, but I was denied the 
right to have my expectations 
registered publicly through the 
vote. Now, I am further pushed 
away from society by being 
locked in a cage called my home 
by prison guards who address 
me as inmate, as I scrutinize 
how today’s politicians decide 
critically important social poli- 
cy by marginalizing the poorest 
amongst us. It has turned into a 
Darwinian spectacle. 

DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

After reading these last two 
passages to several prisoners, 
most who attend the Prison 
University Project, a privately 
funded college program unique 
to San Quentin State Prison, I 
asked their opinion about voter 
disenfranchisement. The con- 
sensus was awareness that this 
phenomenon creates a peculiar 
blight for “certain” American 
citizens. One man told me, “It’s 
strange to feel like a foreigner 
in your own country. Even as 
convicted criminals, we long 
to be participants in a democ- 
racy that affects us so much.” 


Another said, “America will 
eventually get it right, because 
there’s a lot of patriotic folk in 
here who just made some wrong 
choices.” JulianGlenn Padgett, 
Managing Editor of the San 
Quentin News, said, “Voter dis- 
enfranchisement is the child of 
hyper-incarceration, and it is an 
outbreak of thinking that laughs 
at rehabilitation. As an Ameri- 
can citizen, the right to vote is 
as inseparable as petitioning for 
habeas corpus. The ability to 
vote is the basis of rehabilita- 
tion for all incarcerated people.” 
San Quentin State Prison held a 
mock election in 2008. The idea 
was assisted through the egging 
on of Amy E. Smith, J.D., Ph.D., 
and an Assistant Professor at 
San Francisco State University 
who specializes in legal psy- 
chology. Prisoners were excited 
to express their choice for presi- 
dent of the United States and 
several California ballot initia- 
tives, including same-sex mar- 
riage. The San Quentin Media 
Center chronicled the election. 
The project’s success is greatly 
attributed to San Quentin Pub- 
lic Information Officer Samuel 
Robinson, who facilitated the 
time for prisoners and documen- 
tarians Troy Williams and Mar- 
vin Andrews, along with writer 
R. Malik Harris, to record this 
historic event in American pe- 
nology. This experiment was in- 
tended to show that even though 
convicted criminals may hold a 
parody of an election regarding 
issues relevant to the future of 
America, their scrutiny should 
not be mocked; it is real. 

The American experiment in 
democracy idealizes that every 
citizen has a seat at the table of 
public policy. To tolerate mar- 
ginalization in our society will 
create stratification that in turn 
diminishes the evolution of this 
principle. 


Unprecedented Release of 
Another Lifer After 20 Years 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In an extraordinary case, Gov. 
Jerry Brown has ordered the 
immediate release of an inmate 
who had been granted a parole 
date for August 12, 2023. 

Brown found, “Mr. Nguyen’s 
conduct and rehabilitation [had] 
been exceptional.” He cited Mr. 
Nguyen’s role in assisting civil- 
ians to safety during a riot on the 
prison yard in 2006. 

“While I do not downplay 
the seriousness of Mr. Nguy- 
en’s crime, I note that it was 
Mr. Nguyen’s crime partners 
who initiated the confrontation 
that resulted in the murder. Mr. 
Nguyen did not participate in the 
assault and was not aware that it 
would take place. At the time, 
Mr. Nguyen was just 16 years 
old and was influenced to par- 
ticipate in the crime by his adult 
crime partners,” Brown wrote. 


The Governor concluded, “In 
this unique case, I believe Mr. 
Nguyen’s exceptional rehabilita- 
tion dictates that he should re- 
ceive an immediate release on 
parole.” 

On April 1, 2011, Brown ap- 
proved the Parole Board decision 
granting parole to Tung Nguyen, 
convicted as an aider and abettor 
in a first-degree murder when he 
was 16 years old. 

The governor upheld the Nov. 
3, 2010 decision of the Board of 
Parole Hearings, which “found 
Mr. Nguyen suitable for parole 
based on his remorse, insight, 
educational advancement, voca- 
tional training, lack of disciplin- 
ary infractions, participation 
in self-help programming, ad- 
equate parole plans, and stable 
social history.”. 

Discussing what it means to 
be going home after 20 years, 
Nguyen said, “It means finally 
getting the chance to fulfill my 



File Photo 


Tung Nguyen 

obligation as a son, a brother, and 
an uncle. It means that I will be 
able to begin to create a future. 
It means that every good thing I 
have learned in prison from edu- 
cation, self-help programs, and 
spiritual programs, will finally 
be put to use to benefit me, my 
family, and others.” 


Medical Quarantine 
In North Block Lifted 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Staff Writer 

To the cheers of prison staff 
and prisoners, the San Quentin 
Prison health care administrator 
lifted a six-week-long quaran- 
tine of the North-Block housing 
unit. 

Four prisoners fell ill March 6 
with chicken pox, which prompt- 
ed administrators to implement a 
building-wide quarantine, North 
Block inmates were locked in 
their cells for 24 hours a day for 
three days. After the initial 72 
hours, inmates were released for 
a five-minute shower and per- 
mitted to receive their evening 
meals in the North- dining hall. 

Initially the quarantine was 
scheduled to last 21 days. How- 
ever, two new cases were discov- 
ered in North Block and with the 
possibility of the virus spread- 
ing to other areas of the prison, 


the quarantine was extended an 
additional three weeks. 

After a number of prisoners 
complained that they had con- 
tracted the disease previously 
and had at least limited immu- 
nity, the medical administrator 
ordered the testing of prisoner’s 
blood for the chicken pox anti- 
body. The antibodies are created 
when a person has had a prior 
case of the chicken pox or has 
had a vaccination. 

Inmates with positive anti- 
bodies were allowed to return 
to their work assignments and 
school classes. Prisoners who 
were not immune or not tested 
remained on quarantine for an- 
other week. 

Chicken pox is an acute, con- 
tagious viral disease, usually 
contracted by young children, 
and characterized by fever and 
small eruptions on the skin. In 
adults, the disease can be fatal. 
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The True History 
Of Cinco de Mayo 



File Photo 

Depictions of the battle showing Mexican cavalry taking over the French troops 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Cinco de Mayo gained promi- 
nence as a holiday in the United 
States around the 1960s. 

This holiday gained its noto- 
riety when rights for Chicanos 
were advancing, and allowed 
Mexican-Americans to develop 
it into an American style festiv- 
ity. However, most Americans 
have incorrectly mixed up Cinco 
de Mayo with Mexican Indepen- 
dence Day. 

The true history of Cinco de 
Mayo began when Mexican 
President Benito Juarez an- 
nounced in July 1861 that he had 
suspended payment on English, 
French and Spanish debts for at 
least two years in order to direct 
more resources toward domes- 
tic problems. A confrontation 
resulted. Mexico had begun its 
goal of independence from Spain 
on Sept. 16, 1810. Inspired by the 
priest Dolores Hidalgo Miguel 
Hidalgo, it finally achieved in- 
dependence in 1821. Mexico 
struggled for decades and faced 
another obstacle by its involve- 
ment in the Mexican-American 
War, concluded in 1848. 

Confronted by various in- 
ternal problems, the Mexican 
government obtained financial 
assistance from England, France 
and Spain - all members of a 
European alliance. Mexico was 
unable to repay its foreign debts, 
resulting in Juarez’s proclama- 
tion. 

The three European allies re- 
acted by sending shiploads of 
soldiers to Veracruz, Mexico, in 
a showdown. Despite the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the Europeans 
were aware of American’s in- 


volvement in the civil war and 
figured Mexico’s neighbor would 
not intervene. After negotiations 
with the Mexicans, England and 
Spain withdrew their forces. 
France, which had the smallest 
debt claim, refused to withdraw 
its troops, undoubtedly because 
Napoleon III planned to over- 
throw the Mexican republic and 
establish a monarchy. Despite 
English and Spanish protests, 
the French proceeded to imple- 
ment Napoleon’s plan. 

French troops were dispatched 
from Veracruz in 1862 to conquer 
Mexico City. While enroute, the 
French encountered Mexican re- 
sistance at Puebla, known today 
as the location of one of the larg- 
est Volkswagen factories in the 
world. Mexican General Igna- 
cio Zaragoza’s estimated 2,000 
poorly equipped and trained 
troops, with the aid of local and 
Zacapoaxatla Indians, thwarted 
the superior French forces of 
6,000 cavalry and infantry men 
on three attempts to take the 
city, the last on May 5, (Cinco 
de Mayo) [“[America’s Growing 
Observance of Cinco de Mayo,” 
by Alvar W. Carlson] 

Mexican-Americans remem- 
ber the Battle of Puebla and the 
courage of the outnumbered and 
outgunned Mexican soldiers. 
This has inspired Mexican- 
American pride by celebrating 
Cinco de Mayo as a holiday 
throughout the United States. 
Municipal governments began 
to sponsor these festivals in 
response to growing Mexican- 
American populations. 

Residents of Puebla have long 
observed the Battle of Puebla, 
creating Mexico’s largest Cinco 


de Mayo festival. In contrast, 
Mexico’s Independence Day, 
Diez y Seis de Septiembre (Sept. 
16) is a national holiday more 
widely celebrated in Mexico. 

The gradual Americanization 
of Cinco de Mayo began to gain 
attention through ad campaigns 
- most notable in the promotion 
of beer. In 2004, Hispanic 12- to 
20-year-olds in the United States 
saw 20 percent more alcohol 
advertising per capita than did 
young people of this age group 
in general In 2003 and 2004, 
10 alcohol brands spent close 
to $160 million to advertise on 
Spanish language television. In 
1980, corporations spent close 
to $25 million on Cinco de Mayo 
promotions in Southern Califor- 
nia alone; by 2007 that num- 
ber had jumped to $57 million. 
[Austin American- Statesman 
(Texas) May 5, 2007 by, Leah 
Nedderman, University of Texas 
Austin] 

In 1985 when Coors gave $350 
million to the National Council 
of La Raza, the American GI 
Forum and the League of Unit- 
ed Latin American Citizens, in 
exchange for withdrawing their 
support of a national boycott 
over its labor practices. 

“America has changed the 
meaning of Cinco de Mayo from 
a symbol of anti-imperialist 
struggle and community self- 
determination to a drinking holi- 
day.” [Chicano Studies Research 
Center, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Jose M. Alamillo] 

Today 120 Cinco de Mayo fes- 
tivals can be found in at least 21 
states in the United States. 

— Juan Haines contributed to 
this story 


A Symposium on Three Strikes Held in L.A 


LOS ANGELES — A two- 
day symposium called “The 
Future of California’s Three 
Strikes Law: Reform, Repeal, 
or the Status Quo?” was held by 
the John Jay College of Crimi- 
nal Justice. Topics included the 
history of the law, its impact on 


prison overcrowding, what the 
data shows about its effect on 
public safety, and even why the 
law should be retained. Speak- 
ers included, San Francisco Dis- 
trict Attorney George Gascon, 
Los Angeles District Attorney 
Steve Cooley, the attorney who 


argued the unconstitutionality of 
the law before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Erwin Chemerinsky, 
former San Quentin Warden 
Jeannie Woodford and Matthew 
Cate, secretary of the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. 


Asked on The Line 

By ANGEL ALVAREZ 
Contributing Writer 

What is significant about the fifth day of May? In Spanish, 
May 5th means Cinco de Mayo. 

On May 4, 2011, four men were stopped at random in North 
Block and asked, “What is Cinco de Mayo celebrated for?” The 
first wasn’t sure, “It’s their independence, right?” The second 
man was more certain: “It’s the Mexican Independence Day.” 
The third person replied, “It’s the day the Mexicans kicked the 
French out of Mexico.” Finally, the fourth man said, “It’s to 
celebrate independence from a brief occupation.” 

These four men were non-Hispanic and born in the United 
States. Therefore, what is “El Cinco de Mayo?” For starters, it 
is not Mexican Independence Day - that is Sept. 16, 1821. May 
5 is the anniversary of the victory of Mexico over French forces 
at Puebla in 1862. 

Cinco de Mayo occurred after soldiers from the United King- 
dom, France and Spain invaded and occupied Veracruz in 1862 
to collect debts from Mexico. 

The British and Spaniards soon left Mexico after they saw 
that the French were more interested in political power than in 
collecting debts. 

Cinco de Mayo thus commemorates the victory of a Mexi- 
can army over a French army at the battle of Puebla on May 
5, 1862. The Mexican army, led by General Ignacio Zaragoza, 
won the battle even though the French forces were better armed 
and three times as large. Do all Mexican Nationals celebrate El 
Cinco de Mayo? Four “Paisa” were asked. All confirmed that 
El Cinco de Mayo is not a national holiday in Mexico. It is more 
of a regional or state holiday in southern Mexico and heavily 
celebrated in tourist towns for the sake of Americans. Laurence 
Romero, a paisa, thought Cinco de Mayo was to celebrate Cesar 
Chavez or Mexican independence. And a paisa named Men- 
doza, who arrived in the U.S. as a boy, only knew that Cinco de 
Mayo was a day to go cruising! Ay, caramba! 

View From The Valley 

By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

It was a great reason to celebrate - the French defeat in Mex- 
ico. 

Being raised in California’s Central Valley in a predomi- 
nately Hispanic neighborhood,. Cinco de Mayo was celebrated 
every year. 

It was basically a time to enjoy Mexican food cooked at a 
street fair booth, while watching Mariachis ply their trade. I 
doubt if many of the people present were aware of the reason for 
the celebration, other than it was a day to party. 

Most California schools gave students an excused absence if 
they didn’t show up, so you can imagine how empty the schools 
were on that day. Everyone joined in the celebration — African 
Americans, Anglo American’s as well as Hispanics and Natives 
took the day off to take part by attending a parade, watching a 
low rider show or just enjoying a delicious meal of crispy tacos 
along with rice and beans. 

One of the most memorable parts of the celebration was the 
lack of violence. 

As for food, about the best prison residents can hope for is a 
mess hall tamale pie. 

California May Extend 
Moratorium on Executions 


SACRAMENTO The 

state will not be ready to defend 
its new lethal injection proce- 
dures in court until early next 
year, prolonging a moratorium 
on executions in California that 
has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 2006. State lawyers told a 
federal judge that San Quentin’s 
new warden, Michael Martel, 
needs more time to select a new 
team of guards to carry out ex- 
ecutions. Deficiencies in staff 
training and supervision were 
among the factors cited by U.S. 
District Judge Jeremy Fogel 
when he ruled in 2006 that the 
state’s lethal injection methods 
posed an undue risk of a botched 
execution that would leave the 
prisoner conscious and in agony 
while dying. 


Nearly two-thirds of the 16 
states with active death cham- 
bers are switching to an alter- 
native sedative for executions 
even as the drug’s manufacturer 
argues against its use in capital 
punishment and some European 
countries push export bans for 
such drugs. Ten states have now 
switched to pentobarbital or are 
considering a switch as part of 
their three- drug methods, ac- 
cording to a survey of all death 
penalty states by The Associated 
Press. Anti- death penalty groups 
want pentobarbital’s Danish 
manufacturer, Lundbeck Inc., to 
write clauses into contracts with 
pharmaceutical distributors to 
ban its use in executions. 
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Volunteer Teacher 
Making a Difference 


Prisoners Await Release 


Continued from Page 1 

in which the state conceded that 
inadequate medical care vio- 
lated prisoners’ 8th Amendment 
rights. 

The District Court put the Cal- 
ifornia prison health care system 
under a federal receivership in 
2005. The receiver agreed that 
the system-wide problems in 
delivering constitutional levels 
of health care could not be rem- 
edied due to severe overcrowd- 
ing. 

In a 2010 ruling — more than 
12 years since the original civil 
rights cases were filed by prison- 
ers — a frustrated court ordered 
the release of prisoners to rem- 
edy the constitutional infringe- 
ments. The order came after the 
state failed to heed numerous 
recommendations to mend the 
ongoing problems. 

The state appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, challenging the 
authority of the District Court 
and the weight of its prisoner re- 
lease order, noting the impact on 
public safety. However, the state 
lost its petition on every level. 

Justice Kennedy in the major- 
ity decision wrote, “The over- 
crowding is the primary cause. . . 
specifically the severe and un- 
lawful mistreatment of prison- 
ers through grossly inadequate 
provision of medical and mental 
health care.” 

In essence, the ruling gives 
the three Judges: Senior Judge 
Thelton Henderson, of San 
Francisco, Judge Stephen R. 
Reinhardt of Los Angeles and 
Judge Lawrence Karlton of Sac- 
ramento, who are broadly seen 
as the liberal end of the U.S. 
District Court, supreme authori- 
ty requiring the states to provide 
constitutionally mandated levels 
of health care to prisoners. 

The ruling affirms the District 
court’s order that the only suf- 
ficient cure is to cap the prison 
population at 137.5 percent of 
facility design capacities. 

The order gives the state lati- 
tude on how to lower the pris- 


on population to comply with 
the order. However, the Court 
“found that no realistic possibil- 
ity that California could build 
itself out of this crisis, particu- 
larly given the State’s ongoing 
fiscal problems.” The court also 
rejected the state’s assertion that 
they could reduce the population 
by sending prisoners to out-of- 
state facilities. 

The U.S. District Court rec- 
ommends that: “The State may 
employ measures, including 
good-time credits and diversion 
of low-risk offenders and techni- 
cal parole violators to communi- 
ty-based programs. . .” 

In anticipation of the Supreme 
Court ruling, California Gov. 
Jerry Brown recently signed As- 
sembly Bill 109 into law, which 
will shift thousands of inmates 
from state prisons to county 
jails. Brown said the state will 
pay for the costs. 

“The prison system has been 
a failure. Cycling (lower-level) 
offenders through state pris- 
ons wastes money, aggravates 
crowded conditions, thwarts re- 
habilitation and impedes local 
law enforcement supervision,” 
said Brown. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling 
does not necessarily mean that 
prisoners will be set free. The 
state can take many avenues to 
meet the population cap without 
releasing tens of thousands of 
inmates over the next two years. 

How the state remedies the 
overcrowding problem will be 
closely watched by other states 
such as Texas and Alaska, who 
supported California in lower- 
ing their prison population with- 
out court intervention, and have 
prison-overcrowding problems 
themselves. 

The Supreme Court ruling, in 
which Justice Kennedy wrote 
the decision and Justices Gins- 
berg, Bryer, Sotomayor, and Ka- 
gan voted for, came from a new 
and liberal leaning court. Two of 
the five Justices, Sotomayor and 
Kagan are newly appointed by 
Democratic President Obama. 


Free to Continue 
His Work After 24 Years 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin is unique among 
California’s 33 adult penal insti- 
tutions. Other prisons do not of- 
fer anywhere near the number of 
programs that San Quentin does. 
Many programs primarily func- 
tion due to the steadfast efforts 
of hundreds of volunteers. Vol- 
unteers are a valuable contribu- 
tion whose experience comes at 
no cost to the state beyond cus- 
todial supervision. 

There are individuals who, for 
reasons of the heart, are inspired 
to seek out ways to make a dif- 
ference in the lives of others. 
At San Quentin, there are many 
such volunteers, each with a 
story to tell. One such individual 
is Jack Lieberman, 66. Jack has 
been teaching inmates at San 
Quentin for more than a year. 
He volunteers as a shop math 
teacher for both the Vocational 
Machine Shop and Vocational 
Sheet Metal programs. He also 
teaches pre-calculus to inmates 
through the Patten University 
Project, the prison’s on-site col- 
lege program. 

HOW DO I DO THIS? 

“I decided to do this because I 
find teaching incredibly reward- 
ing. I called an old friend who 
had been volunteering at S.Q. 
and asked him, ‘How do I do 
this?”’ Lieberman said. “After 
one month of being a volunteer I 
realized inmates are just like me. 
One wrong move and it could be 
me behind the wall. So my goal 
is to help out those few I can by 
trying to make a difference in 
their lives through education.” 

Lieberman is energetic, ani- 
mated and sometimes funny. He 
has a teaching style that makes 
understanding even the most 
complex equations comprehen- 
sible to the most-challenged 
students. His background gives 
him a deep well of experience 
to draw from. He built custom 
home additions as a contractor, 
he owned a stained glass resto- 
ration business on the East Coast 
for 12 years, and spent close to 
20 years as a computer software 
engineer. 

He also taught middle school 
students Industrial Arts and 
English as a Second Language 
at Tamaulipas Adult School for 
six years. The latter he says was 
rewarding because of the im- 
provements he was helping to 
bring about in students’ lives by 
teaching them a useful skill and 
helping to build a sense of com- 
munity among them. 

Lieberman says of teaching 
at San Quentin, “Math is so im- 
portant in just about everything 
you do, especially working in 
the fields of sheet metal and ma- 


chine tooling. I teach geometry 
and trigonometry from a life 
skills point of view, focusing 
on practical applications. I also 
teach good old arithmetic be- 
cause that is the foundation!” 

SOCIAL ADVOCATE 

He also discussed his obser- 
vations of the California prison 
system as a volunteer teacher, 
taxpayer and social advocate. 
“People on the outside are curi- 
ous about inmates,” he stated. 
“They ask why I volunteer to 
teach. After they find out these 
men have the ability to grasp 
higher math, this tends to break 
the stereotype they have of 
whom incarcerated men really 
are.” 

Lieberman further stated, “I 
expected a certain amount of 
dysfunction in the prison sys- 
tem, considering the state’s 70 
percent recidivism rate. I was 
astounded and flabbergasted at 
the wastefulness of the prison 
system. The colossal amount of 
punishment meted out by the 
state is unparalleled. Most rea- 
sonable people from the outside 
who spent a few months volun- 
teering would soon realize that 
the unconscionably long sen- 
tences being served by some 
inmates do not protect society. 
They only feed a system that 
uses taxpayer dollars to perpetu- 
ate itself.” 

$11 BILLION BUDGET 

Lieberman did agree, how- 
ever, that some individuals ab- 
solutely needed to be separated 
from society. Yet he found it 
difficult to identify where the 
state’s $11 billion annual correc- 
tions budget was being spent on 
rehabilitation and the prevention 
of recidivism. 

He said the state’s administra- 
tion continually puts pressure on 
to restrict access to, or actually 
close down, inmate programs in 
the vocational education depart- 
ment for such trades as plumb- 
ing, landscaping, electrical and 
carpentry as “not viable.” He 
said this is contrary to evidence 
of their success rates on recidi- 
vism. 

“The truth is it costs me, as 
a taxpayer, a great deal more to 
keep sending men back to prison 
over and over rather than invest- 
ing in programs that keep in- 
mates from returning to prison. 
The cost is now $59,000 per year 
per inmate, I think,” said Lieber- 
man. “The state is broke, which 
angers me in the first place. And 
politicians continue with the 
‘tough on crime’ rhetoric and 
continue to shovel money into 
a system that does not work. It 
only makes sense to educate.” 

— Dwight Krizman contrib- 
uted to this story 
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Mule Creek State Prison 
August 1, 2008 
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California Institution for 
Men August 7, 2006 
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Salinas Valley State 


Prison July 29, 2008 Cor- 
rectional Treatment Center 
(dry cages/holding cells for 
people waiting for mental 
health crisis bed) 

MOM AS Formula 
For Success 

Continued from Page 1 

Developed by inmates for in- 
mates, MOMAS is taught by 
outside volunteers with exper- 
tise in the fields of finance and 
job placement. 

The MOMAS course consists 
of three modules. The first fo- 
cuses on the steps necessary to 
find and maintain employment. 
Skills covered include resume 
writing, interviewing strategies 
performance reviews and per- 
sonal goal setting. The second 
teaches inmates about personal 
finance and achieving financial 
security. Topics covered include 
personal banking, obtaining and 
using credit wisely, developing 
a budget, and filing taxes. The 
last module expands the breadth 
of the class into the world of fi- 
nance. This module teaches in- 
mates about investments, stocks 
and bonds, and business plan- 
ning and ends by giving students 
practical steps for starting their 
own business. 

The start of the next module 
will be June 23, 2011. Interested 
individuals can sign-up on the 
sign-up sheet next to the posters 
that will be available in North 
Block and H-Unit. The applica- 
tions are due the week of June 
13, 2011. Contact information 
will be available on the posters. 


Continued from Page 1 
the old Ernest. I was moving 
away. And on the inside I knew 
where the anger was. A lot of my 
anger was toward my mother. 
That came to a head when my 
mother decided she didn’t want 
to have anything to do with me. 
She said, “I have to treat you 
like a hand in poker and fold be- 
cause you’re not doing me any 
good right now. Maybe I’ll pick 
up this hand again.” That hurt 
hearing my mother say this, af- 
ter decades of her calling me her 
baby, but afterward that helped 
me. It gave me the opportunity 
to focus on myself. During this 
process I was listening to people 
talking in other self-help groups. 
I was listening to my own words 
as I facilitated these types of 
groups. What is triggering my 


anger toward my mother? Ev- 
erybody has a story. I started to 
tell myself that my father and 
mother didn’t love me. I think 
the most important thing to me 
at that time was to be free— not 
to be in prison, not looking at the 
enormous impact my crime had 
on my family and society. When 
dealing with the Board of Parole 
Hearings, I was a machine. But 
when mom stepped away, I had 
to cry and accept my feelings. 
Now it’s like a badge of honor- 
-the anger that I had— because 
I can transition from the angry 
little man to who I am today. 
Hopefully, in 24 hours I will be 
a free man, and I am happy it’s 
here, but the biggest thing about 
that is— now the work begins. 

Part 2 of this story will be 
published in the next edition of 
the San Quentin News. 


Reading Material Curb Challenged 

SOUTH CAROLINA — A fed- jail’s policy barring prisoners 
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Opening Day for Hard Timers Softball Team 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 

The weather was very favor- 
able for San Quentin’s Opening 
Day softball, as Golden Gate 
Ministries came to challenge the 
Hard Times team. A hard time 
is what the prison team got in a 
23-7 drubbing. 

Dwight “Sleepy” Kennedy, 
opened with a double. The next 
batter, Ke Lam, slapped a dou- 
ble, scoring Sleepy from second. 
Third baseman Alton “Coach” 


McSween ripped a single up the 
middle, scoring Ke Lam. Next 
Brian Walker hit a single, scor- 
ing another run. After inning 
one it was 5-0. 

Golden Gate posted runners at 
first and second, but third base- 
man McSween ended the threat 
with some smooth glove work. 

S.Q. launched another attack 
as Kennedy, using his speed, 
beat out a hit. Ke Lam rocketed 
one up the middle, scrambling 
to second on an error. McSween 


advanced both runners with a 
single, Dalton “Big Cat” Mar- 
tin scorched one up the middle, 
sending “Coach” to second, and 
Jeff Brooks hit a base hit, going 
to third on an error and scoring 
Dalton. 

Golden Gate Ministries 
showed a little life with two run- 
ners on. Joe Evans blasted a shot 
over left- center fielder Kenne- 
dy’s head for a three-run homer. 
S.Q. loaner player Paul Oliver 
smashed one up the middle for 


one of his two doubles on the 
day. 

The hit of the day belonged to 
S.Q.’s Eric “E-Man” Post, who 
blasted a mammoth shot over the 
left field fence, landing on the 
roof of the Education Building, 
causing Officer Frazier to run 
out of the building to see what 
happened. 

The onslaught continued. 
With “Junkyard” Broadway on 
second base, Kennedy poked a 
double up the middle, scoring 


Junkyard. Ke Lam cleared the 
fence in left, for one of his two 
homeruns on the day. Right- 
hander McSween batted left- 
handed for a double to the right 
field fence. Dalton continued the 
onslaught, hitting the right field 
fence, scoring McSween. With 
Dalton on second, Sean belted 
one through the second base side 
of the field, scoring Dalton. Jeff 
Brooks sent another one through 
the hole, scoring Sean. 


Baseball Opening Day Starts Once Again at San Quentin 


Continued from Page 1 

Both teams sat down in order 
in the first inning. It would not 
take long for Andrews to find out 
he would not have his best stuff 
on this day. After he walked two 
batters, Giants catcher Johnny 
Taylor smoke a double to right 
center, scoring two runs, and 
more importantly breaking the 
competitive tension. 


The A’s did most of their dam- 
age in the fourth inning, with 
left-fielder Chris Deragon kiss- 
ing the fence for a double. First 
baseman Dalton “Big Cat” Mar- 
tin hit safely and moved the run- 
ner over, and Dalton took second 
on a wild pitch. 

With two outs, third-baseman 
Paul Jordan crushed one off the 
fence for a long single, scoring 
two runs. Jordan moved unwise- 


ly to steal second base and was 
thrown out by plenty. 

A’s Pitcher Andrews had a 
short days work, allowing six 
runs on three hits with six walks. 
Teammate shortstop/pitcher 
Nghiep “Ke” Lam finished the 
game with six hits, three runs 
and four strikeouts. 

The A’s would out-hit the Gi- 
ants 11-8, but the Giants took 


advantage of their hits, with 
better execution. Pitcher Kevin 
Driscoll kept the A’s off balance, 
and when a threat arose, he min- 
imized the damage. 

Giants hurler Pete Steele 
pitched the last two innings. The 
Giants recorded 13 strikeouts, 
while their offense out-scored 
the A’s by four runs. 
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Coaches ready to play ball 
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Members of veterans group color guard 
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The S.Q. Giants 
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The S.Q. A’s 


SPORTS 


No. 

Name 

Position(s) 

25 

Lam, ‘Ke’ Nghiep 

P, INF 

28 

Brooks, Jeff 

C, INF 

30 

Broadway, Joseph 

P, OF 

36 

Piazza, Drew 

INF 

37 

Croghan, Donnie 

P, INF 

38 

Thompson, Isaiah 

INF 

45 

Portillo, Emerson 

OF 

52 

Torres, Bradley 

C 

55 

Burton, Terry 

P, OF, INF 

57 

Barcenas, Johnny 

INF 

59 

Hudson, Ben 

OF 

61 

Lemus, Fernando 

INF 

62 

Manning, Antonio 

INF, OF 

64 

Deragon, Chris 

OF 

65 

Jordan, Paul 

INF 

83 

Andrews, Marvin 

P 

84 

Parker, Gavin 

OF 

99 

Martin, Dalton 

INF 


No. 

Name 

Position(s) 

1 

Crumb, Marcus 

C, OF 

8 

Casey, Redd 

IB 

15 

Ellis, Mario 

SS,P 

19 

Smith, Stafont 

INF 

21 

Chatman, Bilal 

OF 

22 

White, Matt 

P, INF 

29 

Taylor, Johnny 

C, OF 

32 

Driscoll, Kevin 

P, INF 

34 

Steele, Pete 

P, INF 

35 

Harris, Duck 

OF 

37 

Lyons, Charles 

OF 

38 

Braby, Frankie 

P, OF 

39 

Sala, Eli 

DH, OF 

48 

Tyler, Mike 

OF 

50 

Bautista, James 

INF 

52 

Light, Louis 

INF 

57 

Marshall, Chris 

OF 
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MC with tennis player from USF 
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(top) USF player showing his 
talent (below from left) Coach 
Pablo from USF, Leslie Lava, 
and Capt. Mohamed, S.Q. team 
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The S.Q. tennis team and tennis team from USF 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


UC Berkeley Professor Shares His Love 
Of Writing With S.Q. Prisoners 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Poetry professor Geoffrey 
O’Brien shares his love of writ- 
ing with San Quentin inmates as 
a volunteer English teacher for 
the Prison University Project. 

O’Brien is the professor of 
creative writing at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
His poetry has been published 
in UC’s 2002 anthology, “The 
Guns and Flags Project.” He is 
also a member of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 

He considers the ‘70’s and 
‘80’s old school hip-hop to be 
the original form of “rap poetry.” 
O’Brien has introduced his U.C. 
Berkeley students to this idea 
and has invited them to analyze 
the lyrics of conscious rappers 
such as Africa Bombatta, Ra- 
kim, and Public Enemy. 

In an interview, he made these 
comments: 


How does one become a 
poet? 

I think that becoming a seri- 
ous writer requires reading just 
about everything that has come 
before you. Otherwise, you 
might just reproduce what’s al- 
ready been done rather than con- 
tribute something new. 

Poetry apparently has a 
large and diverse readership 
with a wide range of prefer- 
ences for different styles of po- 
etry. How can a poet stand out 
and appeal to readers? What 
are people looking for? 

People are looking for poetry 
that’s partially familiar and par- 
tially surprising. 

How can a prisoner who is 
not a part of society get his po- 
etry voice heard by people on 
the other side of the wall? 

Obviously, publication is im- 
portant because it allows you 


to be in many places at once. 
Literature is a form of remote 
communication. Publication is 
a great tool for making inmates 
voice audible in a culture that 
mostly tries not to hear them. 

Why do you think people are 
attracted to poetry? 

I think people go to poetry to 
find relief from social speech 
instead of commands and small 
talk you encounter rhythm and 
shocking metaphor. 

What do you suggest San 
Quentin poets do to stay 
abreast of the latest trends in 
poetry? 

Learn what the state of the art 
is from poetry journals and then 
submit your pieces. 

O’Brien, said a writer must 
write every day He continues to 
write poetry and enjoys analyz- 
ing the writings of his San Quen- 
tin and UC Berkeley students. 


Unique S.Q. Group Raises Awareness 
About Life Sentences Through Rap Music 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A group of San Quentin in- 
mates, who were sentenced to 
life as youth, use rap to raise 
awareness of youth life sentenc- 
es. As the arrest rate of juvenile 
offenders continues to rise due to 
violent crimes, law enforcement 
agencies respond by proposing 
gang injunctions and stiffer sen- 
tences. While on the other hand, 
the San Quentin juvenile lifer’s 
group (Kid Creating Awareness 
Together) C.A.T., uses conscious 
lyrics to send a message to law 
enforcement and to the youth in 
the streets. 

Open up, open up your eyes/ 
become aware of how juveniles 
are dehumanized/ no ones con- 
cerned, no one cares, no one 
hears their cries / one mistake, 
one poor decision then we take 
their lives/ 

Gary “Malachi” Scott, a mem- 
ber of the juvenile lifers’ group, 
said, “I think the main message 


of this rap is that our youth who 
committed a serious felony can 
be rehabilitated and reintegrated 
back into society successfully. 
One horrible decision by a youth 
offender does not define who he 
is. It just shows that he needs 
help and proper guidance.” 

In an interview with two group 
members, they made these com- 
ments: 

Do you think that young- 
sters on the streets will listen 
to this rap when gangsta rap 
produced by the latest big time 
producer is what attracts their 
attention? 

Antoine “Aziz” Brown re- 
sponded: “If given the oppor- 
tunity, not only will they listen, 
but they will be inspired to hear 
these profound lyrics coming 
from youth actually affected by 
the law that condemns juveniles 
to life in prison. This rap was 
produced from passion and a 
need to be felt and heard. So it’s 


not about competition, its about 
being treated justly and fairly.” 

So what do you plan to ac- 
complish with your socially 
conscious message? 

Vinny Nguyen, a member of 
the group, stated, “Our mes- 
sage is that we want the public 
and law makers to place the ju- 
venile justice system under the 
microscope. Trying juveniles as 
adults, if they would look closer, 
is not the answer.” 

“The juvenile lifers group is 
comprised of young men who as 
teens were sentenced as adults. 
As juvenile sentencing contin- 
ues to get stiffer, this group saw 
the need to speak out on this is- 
sue. They draw from their expe- 
riences as they use their talents 
of poetic prose to speak to the 
urban youth culture. They be- 
lieve that socially conscious rap 
can influence the minds of youth 
and deter them from committing 
crimes.” 


LETTERS 

A Lesson Well Taken in Journalism 


Feedback on the S.Q. News 
website, www.sanquentinnews. 
com: 

I write to a gentleman on 
death row in your prison and he 
occasionally sends me copies of 
your paper. In the issue for Sep- 
tember/October 2010 you car- 
ried an article which stated that 
the recidivism rate in Switzer- 
land is 5%. I live in the UK and 
our government has prepared 


a Green Paper on Breaking the 
Cycle which is currently open 
for public consultation on how to 
reduce recidivism which in our 
country is very high rather like 
in yours. I read the article yes- 
terday and thought that I would 
have a wonderful contribution to 
make to the meeting I was to at- 
tend today. This was of an orga- 
nization to which I belong which 
planned to discuss the Green 


paper so that we could put for- 
ward submissions to the public 
consultation. However, the 5% 
figure seemed so extraordinary 
that I felt I should check it out 
first and so I did on the inter- 
net. Your evangelical minister 
might be excellent at training 
future evangelical priests but 
unfortunately, he did not have 
the correct information for 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “ Health and Wellness Corner ” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. A Cen- 
terforce health professional will answer questions that you 
submit about health issues. Feel free to ask questions about 
any medical concern that you have and it may be answered so 
that everyone can benefit. Put your questions in a U-Save-Em 
envelope addressed to: Health and Wellness Corner, Center- 
force (Education Dept). Your name and number will be kept 
confidential. 

In this edition we will address Hepatitis Vaccine Myths: 

By DR. JULIE LIFSHAY 
and 

The Peer Health Educators of San Quentin 

Hepatitis A, B and C are separate viruses that cause inflam- 
mation of the liver. Each is transmitted from person to person 
through body fluids and behaviors: feces (doo-doo) in your 
mouth (Hepatitis A); unprotected sex (Hepatitis B); blood to 
blood contact (Hepatitis B and C). 

True or False? “Vaccinations are the same as treatment.” 
False. Treatment is taking medication or other substances to 
help your body fight an illness once you become ill. Vaccina- 
tions are given to people who have never had the illness to 
help them from ever getting it. 

True or False? “You can get infected with the virus from a 
vaccine.” False. A vaccine helps to protect our bodies from 
getting infected with the virus. A vaccine usually has a small 
amount of dead or inactive virus in it. Dead or inactive virus 
is not capable of infecting you. Rather, the dead virus stimu- 
lates your immune system to build up antibodies that are pre- 
pared to fight anything that looks like the dead virus. This 
tricks your body to be prepared for the live virus. Should you 
ever come in contact with the live virus in the future, your 
body will already have the antibodies to be able to fight off the 
virus before you actually become infected with it. 

True or False? “There is no vaccine available for Hepatitis 
C.” True. Currently, the only way to protect yourself from 
getting Hepatitis C is to not expose yourself to the blood of 
someone infected with Hepatitis C. However, there are vac- 
cines available to protect you from getting infected with 
Hepatitis A and Hepatitis B. These vaccines are given in two 
shots for Hepatitis A and three shots for Hepatitis B over a 
six-month period. 

True or False? “The vaccines for Hepatitis A and Hepatitis 
B only last about 10 years; after that you need to get vac- 
cinated again.” False. Studies have shown that the vaccines 
for Hepatitis A and Hepatitis B may be effective for up to 20 
years or more. 

True or False? “The CDCR will not give you the vaccine 
for Hepatitis A or Hepatitis B.” False. The vaccinations for 
Hepatitis A and Hepatitis B are available at San Quentin. You 
need to put in a sick call slip and request to be vaccinated. 

If you have questions pertaining to this or any previous 
Health and Wellness Corner article, forward them to S.Q. 
News c/o Centerforce. Be on the lookout for more of our Hep- 
atitis Myth Buster Series. 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 


recidivism rates in Switzer- 
land. Whilst I found that for 
some crimes the recidivism rate 
was very low and the rates are 
lower than in our countries, on 
average they are nowhere like 
what he said and you have print- 
ed. It always pays to check your 
facts before publication. You 
can find what I did here 
http://www.bfs. admin, 
ch/bfs/portal/en/index/ 
themen/ 1 9/04/03/0 1 .html 
Apart from this, I would like 
to say that I have always found 
your paper to be a good and 
an interesting read and I am 
pleased that it is now available 
on the web. 

Sandi Beecher 
Great Britain 

Response: Thanks very much 
for the supportive words, and 
most of all for the correction on 
recidivism in Switzerland. That 
five percent number did seem 


miraculously low. Your research 
is something that we should have 
done ourselves. A good lesson 
both for the newspaper staff and 
the advisers. 

Steve McNamara 

Adviser 

One Issue 
Appeal 

Editor: 

So, it’s now one “one issue” 
appeal per two week period. 
Cool. 

Now where’s the correspond- 
ing order to CDCR’s staff not 
to screw up anyone’s programs, 
rights or lives, more than twice 
a month? 

Hasn’t anyone in Sacramental 
read the U.S. Constitution, First 
Amendment, Right to Seek Re- 
dress from Government? I bet- 
cha they will, pretty soon. 

— D. Clark 
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By JOHN WARREN 
Contributing Writer 


Movie rating definitions: PG = Parental Guidance is suggested for young adult viewing, PG13= Parental guidance for children viewing 
the movie that are under 13 and Ed-R = the “R” rated content of the movie has been edited out of the movie to be shown. Alts= indicates 
potential alternate movies. The projected schedules of these movies are subject to change. 

Following is a list of movies scheduled for airing on the San Quentin closed circuit TV system. 



5/24 

Unstoppable 

PG- 

13 

k k k 

Denzel Washington is a railroad worker trying to stop 
a runaway train full of toxic cargo. 

Action 

lh 38m 

2010 


The Chronicles of 

Narnia: Voyage of the 
Dawn Treader 

PG 

k k 

The gang goes back to Narnia to investigate a 
mysterious mist that causes people to disappear. 

Action 

Fantasy 

lh 55m 

2010 


Never Let Me Go 

Ed-R 

kkk 

Carey Mulligan and Keira Knightley are adults who 
must confront the consequences of their choices. 

Thriller 

lh 42m 

2010 

5/31 

Cool It 

PG 


Controversial environmental author looks at alternative 
ways of coping with the climate change. 

Documentary 

? 

2010 


The Way Back 

PG- 

13 

kkk 

After enduring the horrors at a Siberian prison, a group 
breaks free and treks 4,000 miles to freedom. 

Real-Life 

Drama 

2h 5m 

2011 

6/7 

Big Mommas: Like 
Father, Like Son 

PG- 

13 

k 

On the mn from the Russian mob, Martin Lawrence 
and his stepson hide out at an all-girl school. 

Action 

Comedy 

lh 45m 

2011 


Gulliver’s 

Travels 

PG 

k k 

Jack Black visits remote parts of the world and ends 
up in Liliput, where he is a giant among its people. 

Comedy 

Fantasy 

lh 32m 

2010 

6/14 

Harry Potter and the 
Deathly Hallows: Pt. 1 

PG- 

13 

kkk 

This is the first half of a two-part film adaptation of 
the final book about Harry Potter and friends. 

Action 

Fantasy 

2h 26m 

2010 


Somewhere 

Ed-R 

kk 

Stephen Dorff is a second-rate star trying to get his 
life in order but failing miserably. 

Drama 

lh 38m 

2010 

6/21 

Fair Game 

PG- 

13 

kkk 

Sean Penn is a columnist married to Naomi Watts, 
who is a CIA agent trying to juggle her job & home. 

Real-Life 

Drama 

lh 46m 

2010 


The Tempest 

PG- 

13 

k k 

Helen Mirren is a sorceress that reigns over a mystical 
island and rages against its enemies. 

Fantasy 

lh 50m 

2010 

6/28 

Tron: Legacy 

PG 

k k 

Sequel to 1982 film has Jeff Bridges playing double 
roles: one evil, other good. Evil wants to mle world. 

Sci-Fi 

Action 

lh 41m 

2010 


Little Fockers 

PG- 

13 

k 

Ben Stiller is still trying to earn father-in-law Robert 
DeNiro’s respect. Multiple mishaps ensue. 

Comedy 

lh 38m 

2010 

Alts 

Due Date 

Ed-R 

k k y 

Robert Downey Jr. is making his way to LA in time 
for the birth of his 1 st child. With Zach Galifianakis. 

Comedy 

lh 35m 

2010 


Case 39 

Ed-R 

k 

Renee Zellweger is a social worker who attempts to 
rescue a 10-year-old girl from abusive parents. 

Horror 

lh 40m 

2010 


Life As We Know It 

PG- 

13 

k k 

Katherine Heigl & Josh Duhamel hate each other but 
have to get together & raise their dead friends’ kids. 

Romance 

Drama 

lh 53m 

2010 


Secretariat 

PG 

kk y 2 

Diane Lane has a horse farm, hires John Malkovich to 
train her horse to win the 1973 Triple Crown. 

Real-Life 

Drama 

lh 56m 

2010 
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Book 

Review 


By RANDY MALUENDA 

THE GIRL WHO KICKED THE HOR- 
NETS 9 NEST (By Stieg Larsson) - The 
big reveal what makes super-hacker 
Salander so odd when she fights friends 
and enemies to prove her innocence in 
this most gripping Millennium Trilogy 
closer. 

NEVER BEEN WITCHED (By 
Annette Blair) - Sparks fly amid the 
laughs when witch and ex-priest adver- 
saries find themselves stuck together in 
a haunted island lighthouse. 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (By Hu- 
bert Selby, Jr) - Alienated characters 
amid distracting prose litter this bleak 
depiction of a violent Brooklyn neigh- 
borhood. 

THE GIRL WHO PLAYED WITH 
FIRE (By Stieg Larsson) - Part II and 
most intense of the Millennium Trilogy 
finds a framed Salander on the run for 
murder when her partner Blomkvist is 
about to expose a continental traffick- 
ing ring. 

MY SISTER 9 S KEEPER (By Jodi 
Picoult) - Frustrated teen resents her 
life-long role as tissue donor to chroni- 
cally sick sister so she sues. 


RATINGS: mum 

Top responses are jour ribbons progressing downward to one: 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading . 



Civic Pride 

1. Who is the Vice President of 
the United States? 

2. What happened at the Con- 
stitution Convention? 

3. What is the “supreme law” 
of the United States called? 

4. What are the first ten 
Amendments to the Consti- 
tution called? 

5. Who is in charge of the 
“executive branch”? 

6. Name two of the three coun- 
tries the U.S. fought during 
World War II? 

7. What cause did Susan B. 
Anthony fight for? 

8. What cause did Martin Lu- 
ther King fight for? 

9. When is Independence Day? 

10. Was Abraham Lincoln one 
of the original “founding 
fathers” of America? 

ANSWERS BELOW: 

ON *01 

m N n f 6 
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Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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GONE 

By Michael Jackson 

It seems that I’m always 
struggling and fighting 
deep within myself, 
all the loud talking and vi- 
sions just can’t be helped. 
It’s been so long of dealing 
with self inflicted pain, 
trying to calm the turmoil, 
so that I can maintain. 
Searching for peace by 
always getting high, 
the only real peace comes 
when you truly die! 

To truly die from a lifestyle 
that’s killing a generation, 
looking for something 
different with hope and 
preparation. 

Taking medication helps 
me to stay in control, 
because the things I’ve 
seen and done really 
haunts my soul. 

For a long time now mad- 
ness was my only reality, 
while violence and crime I 
believed was my sanity. 
I’m hurting myself each 
time I come to prison, 
this isn’t life and it sure 
isn’t livin’. 

I must change myself and 
that’s without a doubt, 
so that I can help the next 
man, by reaching out! 
I’ve been there, don’t that 
and helped create this 
lifestyle, 

the one that has this 
younger generation living 
foul and wild! 

If people like me don’t step 
up and help change what’s 

wrong, 

then our society of young 
people will be completely 

gone!! 


Correction 

In the previous issue of 
the San Quentin News, “to 
Rakaah” should read “two 
Rakahs” in the poem “Every 
Morning” by Kevin Yarber. 
The S.Q. News regrets the 
error. 


Sudoku 


By ANTHONY LYONS 
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News Briefs 


TEXAS - On Tuesday, April 
19, Alabama turned over its sup- 
plies of sodium thiopental to the 
Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, becoming the latest state 
to face setbacks due to a nation- 
wide shortage of the drug. Geor- 
gia, Tennessee and Kentucky 
have also relinquished their sup- 
plies amid claims from attorneys 
for death-row inmates that states 
acquired the drug in violation of 
federal import laws. 

TEXAS - A Texas man be- 
came the state’s first inmate 
put to death using a new three- 
drug cocktail. Cary Kerr, 46, 
expressed love and thanks to 
friends and relatives, then in- 
sisted he wasn’t responsible for 
the crime outside Fort Worth. “I 
am an innocent man,” Kerr said. 
“Never trust a court-appoint- 
ed attorney.” The three-drug 
cocktail in his lethal injection 
used the sedative pentobarbital 
instead of sodium thiopental. 
Texas recently switched because 
sodium thiopental is no longer 
available. Pentobarbital had al- 
ready been used for recent ex- 
ecutions in Oklahoma and Ohio 
and survived legal challenges 
there. He was pronounced dead 
at 6:19 p.m. CDT, nine minutes 
after the drugs began flowing 
into his arms. 

SACRAMENTO Califor- 
nia state senators are proposing 
to do away with the prison sys- 
tem’s watchdog, the inspector 


general’s office. It has exposed 
poor practices in the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation, investigated 
wrongdoing by employees, and 
serves as one of the few checks 
on a federal court-appointed re- 
ceiver who controls inmate med- 
ical care. Critics in the Senate 
say it has also been slow to re- 
act and has grown too cozy with 
the department it oversees. “You 
had some pretty bad things go- 
ing on in CDCR and the inspec- 
tor general just missed them,” 
said Sen. Ted Lieu, D-Torrance. 
Lieu’s proposed legislation 
would transfer prison audits to 
the Bureau of State Audits. 

SACRAMENTO - Gover- 
nor Brown has reviewed 130 
decisions by the Board of Parole 
Hearings granting release to 
murderers sentenced to life with 
possible parole and has approved 
106, or 81 percent, according to 
the governor’s office. He has 
vetoed 22 paroles and sent two 
back to the board for new hear- 
ings. “I’m obviously going to in- 
terfere less with the parole board 
than my predecessors, because 
I’m bound to follow the law,” 
Brown said. And the statistics 
from his first four months in of- 
fice bear him out. Former Gov- 
ernor Arnold Schwarzenegger 
approved about 30 percent of lif- 
ers’ paroles. Schwarzenegger’s 
predecessor, Gray Davis - who 
declared early in his term that 


“if you take someone else’s life, 
forget it”, - vetoed 98 percent of 
murderers’ parole cases he con- 
sidered. 

SACRAMENTO - Terry 
Lane, a former California cor- 
rectional officer, was sentenced 
to 45 days in jail Friday for smug- 
gling cell phones to state prison 
inmates. He was fined $5,700, 
which the Sacramento County 
district attorney’s office said is 
the amount of bribes he accepted 
from inmates for bringing in the 
phones. He also was placed on 
three years’ probation. Prosecu- 
tors charged that he had brought 
in multiple phones over a three- 
month period. Lane, 25, of San 
Jose, pleaded guilty Friday to 
felony conspiracy to aid a state 
inmate’s unauthorized commu- 
nication. The conspiracy charge 
carried a maximum sentence of 
three years in state prison. Pos- 
sessing a cell phone behind bars 
violates prison rules but is not 
illegal. Inmates can lose early 
release credits, and employees 
caught smuggling phones can 
lose their jobs. 

SACRAMENTO - Medical 
care remains below acceptable 
levels in more than two-thirds of 
California state prisons despite 
the billions of dollars spent by 
taxpayers, the prison system’s 
independent inspector said in a 
report Wednesday. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


APRIL 1981 - Correctional 
Officer Gerald Riley, 26, was 
seriously injured after being 
stabbed in the chest with a 36- 
inch, spear-like weapon while 
working in the adjustment cen- 
ter. The weapon was made of 
rolled up newspapers with a 
five-inch knife attached to the 
tip. The assailant, Warren Jor- 
dan, was charged last Novem- 
ber with stabbing the chairman 
of the Board of Prison Terms 
and a deputy district attorney 
at a parole hearing held at San 
Quentin. 

APRIL 1981 - A federal judge 
issued a final order in the nine- 
year-old Texas prison reform 
case, ordering sweeping chang- 
es in the nation’s largest prison 
system. The order requires the 
state to double its ratio of guards 
to inmates and give many pris- 
oners separate cells, among the 
many changes ordered by U.S. 
District Judge William Wayne 
Justice. 

APRIL 1981 - The head of the 
state’s prison programs, Howard 
Way, has warned that carry- 
ing out California’s new, tough 
sentencing laws is going to cost 
taxpayers whopping sums of 
money. He told Californians to 
prepare for a drastic increase in 
prison and jail populations. 

HISTORICAL PERSREC- 
TIVE - the state prison popula- 
tion in 1981 was 24,500 inmates. 
There was $27 million in the 


state’s 1981-82 budget for pris- 
on construction. Each new bed 
added to the prison system costs 
$70,000 to $80,000. 

APRIL 1981 - A new fluo- 
roscope machine for examining 
the contents of sealed packages 
has been installed at R&R. Any- 
thing with substance shows up 
on the new machine - includ- 
ing potato chips. R&R has been 
without a fluoroscope for a year 
and-a-half since the old one was 
transferred to the adjustment 
center. 

HISTORICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE - Charles Sickles, a wood 
products foreman in the furni- 
ture factory at S.Q., was assault- 
ed and killed by an intoxicated 
inmate worker on Mar. 30, 1981. 
It was the first employee death in 
several years. 

APRIL 1981 - Following the 
death last month of furniture 
factory supervisor Charles Sick- 
les, stronger security measures 
have been instituted at the facto- 
ry. More cops and no fruit on the 
lunch menu that can be used to 
ferment “pruno” are among the 
new changes. No lockers will be 
provided for workers as pruno 
can be stored in them. 

APRIL 1981 - Robert Alton 
Harris, 28, was told to prepare 
to die July 7 in the state’s gas 
chamber for shooting to death 
two 16 -year- old boys after steal- 
ing their car for a bank holdup. 
The California Supreme Court 


upheld Harris’s conviction Feb. 

11 . 

APRIL 1981 - A contempo- 
rary gospel group, Shekeniah, 
will be appearing at the Gar- 
den Chapel Saturday evening. 
The group, composed of eight 
students from the Golden Gate 
Baptist Seminary in Marin 
County, sings at churches and 
school affairs. 


The San Quentin 
News requests that all 
institutions send us 
reports of their athlet- 
ic events so that they 
may be published in 
our newspaper. Infor- 
mation should contain 
the following: 

Institution, type of 
event, date of event, 
names of players, 
scores, and all stats 
relating to the event. 

Please send informa- 
tion to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ 
News 

San Quentin, CA 94964 
Attn: San Quentin 
News Sports Editor. 



Cartoon By: Lambie 


We Have Heard Your Appeal 
and Are Giving it Serious 

Consideration 


We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 

Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 

SQ-San_Quentin_News. 

html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 

Administrative Review 

Warden’s Office Lt. S. Robinson 

Christine Remillard 

Senior Advisor John Eagan 

Advisor Joan Lisetor 

Advisor Steve McNamara 

S.Q. News Staff 

Editor-in-Chief.... Michael R. Harris 
Managing Editor JulianGlenn Padgett 

Design Editor F. Lemus 

Copy Editor Kevin O’Donnell 

Sports Editor Drew Piazza 

Staff Writer Arnulfo Garcia 

Staff Writer Aly Tamboura 

Traffic Manager R. Richardson 


Also contributions by the 



BEHIND THE SCENES 

The San Quentin News is written, edited and produced by 
inmates within San Quentin. It is printed by Marin Sun Printing, 
San Rafael, with a grant from Neighborhood House of North 
Richmond, a non-profit, and Community One World Enterprises, 
a social entrepreneurial company/C-One World Media Group is 
devoted to bridging gaps and building community. 
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DeSean Jackson in a round table interview at S.Q. 


Jackson’s Celebrity 
Used to Change Lives 


As a 19 -year- old boy with a 
troubled background, DeSean 
Jackson came on a San Quentin 
tour and was shaken to his roots. 
Now he’s a famous 24-year-old 
pro football player aiming to 
help kids turn their lives around 
the way he did. 

Five years ago he was a teen 
in the S.Q.U.I.R.E.S. group who 
met with San Quentin inmates 
and saw what wasted lives look 
like, and he wanted a different 
future. 

At Jackson’s latest San Quen- 
tin visit, he was the focus of an 
interview arranged by Leila 
Steinberg, founder of AIMS, 
which works with prison in- 
mates, LA juveniles/ gangs and 
a long-standing supporter of the 
San Quentin’s No More Tears 
and Real Choices programs. 
Moderator was Lonnie Morris 
of the San Quentin Television/ 
Media Center, headed by Larry 
Schneider. The visitors also 


met with San Quentin’s acting 
warden, Mike Martel, who is 
an avid sports fan and supports 
their work. 

Now a running back for the 
Philadelphia Eagles, Jackson 
said he reached out to Steinberg 
because she works with youth 
and juvenile halls. He said he 
wants to use his celebrity status 
to touch lives. 

Steinberg met DeSean, then 
his older brother, former Kansas 
City Chief Byron Jackson, who 
helped train his younger brother. 
“We started making plans and 
the next thing I knew DeSean 
calls and says, 4 My boy Dono- 
van Warren from the Pittsburgh 
Steelers wanted to come along 
and help,” Steinberg said. 

The day before Steinberg took 
Warren and the Jackson brothers 
to McClymonds High School in 
Oakland. 

See NFL on Page 4 


Major Changes Ahead 


Related story A. G. Harris, Pg. 7 

By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

The No. 2 man in Califor- 
nia’s prison system says massive 
changes are ahead for the over- 
crowded system, and the future 
is uncertain. 

Uncertainties include: 

• whether to fund the plan to 
send low-level offenders to 
county jails instead of pris- 
ons, 

• the status of a deficit-ridden 
state budget, whether to re- 
quest an extension in reduc- 
ing prison overcrowding, 

• staff reductions 

• community organizations 
helping to reduce recidi- 
vism. 

Such issues were discussed 
in two recent interviews with 
Scott Kernan, undersecretary 
of the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
Kernan is a second-generation 
correctional officer who started 
in 1983 at San Quentin State 
Prison. His mother, Peggy Ker- 
nan, was a S.Q. captain in the 
1980s and was the first warden 
at Solano State Prison. 

Kernan and San Quentin’s 
acting warden, Michael Martel, 
both served under her leader- 
ship. She passed away some 
years back. (Martel joked that 
Kernan’s mother was much 
tougher than her son.) 

Asked what keeps him up at 
night, Kernan said, “I’m very 

See Major on Page 4 



File Photo 


Gov. Jerry Brown 



File Photo 


CDCR Ops. Scott Kernan 


By JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The U.S. Supreme court ruled 
that crowding is the primary 
cause of the unconstitutional liv- 
ing conditions inside California 
prisons after 20 years of litiga- 
tion. 



File Photo 


A.G. Kamala Harris 



File Photo 


CDCR Chief Matthew Cate 


California’s prison population 
is now capped at 137.5 percent 
of designed capacity or approxi- 
mately 110,000 prisoners, and 
state officials have until May 23, 
2013, to meet this cap. 

See Supreme Court on Page 4 


110,000 Prisoner Cap 


After 20 Years, ‘Jailhouse 
Lawyer’ Re-Joins Family 



Hector Oropeza with his wife, Marie 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

A 20-year tour through Cali- 
fornia’s Prison Industrial Com- 
plex finally ended for one of the 
honorable freedom fighters in 
San Quentin. 


The modest and humble “jail- 
house lawyer,” Hector Oropeza, 
paroled to join his wife and kids 
in San Jose in early June. 

In 1991, Oropeza recognized 
that many prisoners were with- 

See Oropeza on Page 6 


S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 
available at its own website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome and encourage 
your feedback. 
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Members of Kid C.A.T. group at S.Q. 

Young Men Working Toward Change 


By MICHAEL A. NELSON 
Contributing Writer 

“Kid C.A.T.”; does the name 
sound familiar? It’s not the can- 
dy bar you are thinking of, rath- 
er the newest addition to the San 
Quentin’s Inmate Leisure Time 
Activity Group (ILTAG) family. 
Kid C.A.T. (Creating Aware- 
ness Together) is comprised of 
a group of men who committed 
their crimes while under the age 


of 18 and who are currently serv- 
ing life sentences. Last month, 
the number of this specific popu- 
lation decreased by one. 

The idea of the group was 
born by the founders’ desire to 
be active participants of change, 
not only in their own lives but 
also in the lives of at-risk youth. 
A relatively small group, a 
number that reflects the entire 
population of young lifers, their 
mission is one of huge propor- 


tions. Currently, Kid C.A.T. is 
working on a self-help curricu- 
lum that will help men gain an 
understanding of themselves 
from a childhood development 
perspective. A pamphlet for new 
arrivals, a collection of personal 
stories, and a documentary are 
also under way, just to name a 
few of their endeavors. Filming 
begins in July. The members are 

See Kid on Page 6 
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Lifting the Invisible Veil of Discrimination 


By RON ‘YANA’ SELF 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Editor's Note: Ron ‘ Yana Self 
is a highly decorated Marine 
and a resident of San Quentin 
State Prison. During a battle, 
Self was saved by an openly gay 
Marine. 

On April 28, 1963 Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. declared, “I 
have a dream that my four chil- 
dren will one day live in a nation 
where they will not be judged by 
the color of their skin, but by the 
content of their character.” 

King adamantly contended 
that all Americans should have 
equal access to the American 
dream. However, in spite of the 
great strides the Civil Rights 
Movement brought about dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s, many 
Americans still experience dis- 
crimination. While King was 
referring to people of color, his 
argument for inclusivity applies 
equally to other groups of people 
like gay men and women who 
are denied the same opportuni- 
ties as heterosexuals. In many 
states, homosexuals are still 
fighting for the same civil rights 
given to heterosexuals. 

At the Federal level, “Don’t 
Ask, Don’t Tell” has been the 

One 

By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Ellwyn Ashley’s history as a 
Marine was shaped by his an- 
cestor who served in World War 
II as one of America’s top-secret 
elite fighting forces, the Navajo 
Code Talkers. 

As a young boy, Ashley knew 
his grandfather, who did not pa- 
rade or brag about his past life 
when he served in World War 
II. Yet, as the years passed he 
learned he was related to one of 
the greatest fighting forces in the 
Marines, a Navajo Code Talker. 

“I am a Marine and a third 
generation descendant,” Ashley 
said. “And my grandfather Joe 
Price was a Navajo Code Talk- 
er.” 

His grandfather, who died 
in 2006, received the Medal of 
Honor from President George 
W. Bush. 

“My grandfather was a humble 
and polite man,” Ashley said. 

Born on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in Arizona, Ashley tells 
people he had good clean air and 
the biggest playground in the 
world. 

Ashley’s Navajo name is Osh- 
kii Don, which means “Restless 
one” or “Restless boy.” He has 
been a resident of San Quentin 
since September 2010. 

Ashley’s father was a combat 
Marine like his father. “My dad 
served in Khe San during the 
Vietnam War and he saw battle 
like my grandfather did.” 

Following in his father’s and 
grandfather’s military path, 


policy and culture of the military 
for decades. In this ethos, gays 
are discouraged from disclos- 
ing their sexual orientation for 
fear of being dishonorably dis- 
charged. Repealing “Don’t Ask, 
Don’t Tell” enables the military 
to have a broader selection of 
eligible applicants from which 
to choose and will eventually 
eliminate this complicated and 
prejudicial policy. More impor- 
tantly, it will aid in uniting all 
service men and women within 
the United States of America’s 
Armed Forces by lifting the in- 
visible veil of discrimination. 

DON’T ASK DON’T TELL 

Those who support maintain- 
ing “Don’t Ask Don’t Tell” poli- 
cy often argue that allowing ho- 
mosexuals to serve openly will 
undermine the unity of the mili- 
tary, and that asking heterosexu- 
al troops to work alongside those 
who are openly gay will prevent 
troops from trusting one another 
to the degree they must in order 
to be effective. This argument is 
baseless and unpersuasive. It has 
been my experience that some 
gays already do serve openly 
despite the official policy. While 
deployed overseas conducting 
combat operations, I was shot 


OPINION 


and knocked to the ground; only 
semi-conscious and immobi- 
lized, I was still under fire and 
unable to defend myself. Had 
rescue not come I would have 
undoubtedly been killed within 
moments. The marine that was 
to my immediate left just before 
I stepped into the clearing was 
openly gay. But that has no rel- 
evance in a firefight. He had the 
courage to come out in the open 
in a hail of gunfire and drag me 

As time goes on 
military leaders are 
beginning to under- 
stand that excluding 
gays from the military 
is not viable. 

to safety. He was shot 11 
times doing so and died by my 
side shortly after reaching cover. 
Chuck was one of the bravest 
men I knew during my time in 
the Marine Corps. His ultimate 
sacrifice demonstrates that serv- 
ing openly does not degrade the 
cohesiveness of military units. 


During times of war, it would 
be wise for Americans to rally 
together and bring forth our best 
and brightest to assist the war 
effort. Allowing homosexuals 
to serve in the armed forces in- 
creases the number of talented 
men and women available. Ad- 
ditionally, those potential re- 
cruits would not be subjected 
to the demoralizing invisibility 
imposed by the veil of discrimi- 
nation. As the United States ap- 
proaches its eleventh year of war 
in both Afghanistan and Iraq, 
our troops are stretched beyond 
their limits. Most military per- 
sonnel are going on their fifth 
and sixth tours of duty and there 
is no end in sight. It is common 
sense to permit gays and les- 
bians to serve openly with the 
honor and pride they deserve. 

PRESIDENT OBAMA 

Of late, the movement to end 
“Don’t Ask Don’t Tell” has 
gained a tremendous amount 
of momentum. During a re- 
cent press conference President 
Obama related what one of his 
generals had told him: “One of 
our Special Forces people is a 
gay man. He is big, mean, and 
kills lots of bad guys; we have 
no problem with his sexual ori- 


entation.” Military commanders, 
as well as political leaders, have 
stated publicly that the policy 
is antiquated and needs to end. 
On May 30, 2010 the House of 
Representatives passed a bill to 
repeal the policy. 

MILITARY LEADERS 

As time goes on, military lead- 
ers are beginning to understand 
that excluding openly homo- 
sexual men and women from the 
military is not viable. We need as 
many good people as we can get 
to fight the two wars in which we 
are engaged. Most importantly, 
we need to encourage both our 
armed forces personnel and our 
citizens to live up to the values 
that this country is supposed to 
represent. For those doing the 
fighting on the front lines, the 
sexual orientation of the people 
on your left and right makes no 
difference as long as they do 
the job they volunteered for in a 
competent and proficient man- 
ner. Bullets flying through the 
air do not differentiate between 
gay and straight men or women; 
they kill indiscriminately. 


of America’s Elite Military Forces 


Ashley joined the Marines in the 
early 1980s. 

He also never studied the his- 
tory of the Navajo Code Talkers, 
but “I lived among them.” 

Navajo is a language of ex- 
treme complexity. Its varied ton- 
al qualities and syntax make it 
unintelligible to a non-speaker. 
The language has no alphabet or 
symbols and is spoken only in 
the Navajo lands of the Ameri- 
can Southwest. 

GREAT ADMIRATION 

“Out of reverence for the el- 
ders who served in WWII, the 
families rarely asked the veter- 
ans about their experiences in 
that war,” said Ashley. If they 
talked about it, the families had 
to be fortunate to be present and 
listen. “We had a lot of admira- 
tion for them,” Ashley said. 

The idea to use the Navajo 
dialect for secure communi- 
cations was the brainchild of 
Philip Johnston, a World War I 
veteran. Johnston a non-Navajo 
was the son of a missionary and 
was raised on the reservation 
where he learned to speak fluent 
Navajo. 

As a boy Philip had translat- 
ed for the Navajo. At a Native 
American conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., he translated for 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In 1942, Johnston met with 
Maj. Gen. Clayton B. Vogel, 
commanding general of Am- 
phibious Corps, Pacific Fleet, 
and his staff to persuade the Ma- 
rines to use the Navajo language 
as a code. 


On Feb. 28, 1942, Johnson and 
four Navajo staged a test under 
simulated combat conditions, 
demonstrating that Navajos 
could encode, transmit and de- 
code a three-line English mes- 
sage in 20 seconds. Machines of 
the time required 30 minutes to 
perform the same job. 

Despite some concerns by 
others, Vogel recommended to 
General Thomas Holcomb, the 
Marine Corps Commandant, 
that they recruit 200 Navajos. 
The recommendation was ap- 
proved. 

Encouraged by Chee Dodge, 
chairman of the Navajo Nation, 
the men were recruited, some of 
them only 15 years old. 

“Most of the code talkers were 
very educated,” Ashley said. 
“They spoke fluent English. My 
grandfather was very educated 
he spoke Navajo and English. 

After training, in August 
1942, the first all Navajo fight- 
ing force emerged to represent 
the United States Marine Corps 
as Platoon 382. 

“When they hit the Pacific 
Theater they were discriminated 
against,” said Ashley. “Many 
were called Chief, and they did 
not like it.” 

NAVAJOS RESPOND 

His grandfather told him that 
many of the Navajos responded 
that if they had been the Chiefs, 
the country would not have been 
in this mess in the first place. 

Several Navajo Indians were 
also mistaken for Japanese and 
taken as prisoners. Afterwards 
they would have to prove that 


they were Navajo, some had to 
have bodyguards and escorts 
to stop this early form of racial 
profiling. 

FALLING SHORT 

At a time when America’s 
best cryptographers were falling 
short, these modest sheepherd- 
ers, and farmers had fashioned 
the most ingenious and success- 
ful code in military history. 

When a Navajo code talker re- 
ceived messages, he heard chains 
of ostensibly unrelated Navajo 
words. First, they translated 
each Navajo word to its English 
equivalent. The first letter of the 
English equivalent in spelling an 
English word was used. There- 
fore, the Navajo words “Ah-jah” 
(ear), “Dzeh” (elk), “Ah-nah” 
(eye), all stood for the letter “e”. 

“In Navajo we can express one 
thing in three to five different 
ways. It’s a very versatile lan- 
guage,” Ashley said. “So if you 
think you know Navajo you re- 
ally don’t. It’s just like that, but I 
speak it fluently.” 

Eventually the military dis- 
covered the code needed ex- 
panding due to the frequency at 
which words were spelled. To 
confuse the Japanese they in- 
creased the alphabet from 211 
words and phases to 611 terms 
by adding more words to be as- 
sociated with each letter. 

According to Major Howard 
Connor, 5th Marine Division 
signal officer, were it not for 
the Navajos, the Marines would 
never have taken Iwo Jima. Dur- 
ing one battle, six Navajo Code 
Talkers transmitted and deci- 


phered around the clock in the 
first two days of the battle. The 
speed of the Navajo code saved 
three companies (units of about 
100 Marines) on Iwo Jima at Hill 
362A. 

Those six sent and received 
over 800 messages in a two- 
day interval and all of those 800 
messages in those two days were 
without error. 

Ashley pointed to the reason 
the Navajo agreed to join the 
fight in the battle of the Pacific 
was they had already been in- 
vaded by the Europeans 

“It was about sustaining the 
way of life and the country from 
another possible invasion,” said 
Ashley. “They spoke not just for 
the Navajos because by that time 
it wasn’t about the Navajo, it was 
about this country.” 

In the Pacific, from 1942 to 
1945, the Navajo Code talk- 
ers were deployed to the dense 
jungles of the Solomon Islands, 
Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Peleliu 
and to the sands of Iwo Jima. 
They were in every assault in 
which the U.S. Marines en- 
gaged. They served in all six 
Marine divisions, Marine Raider 
battalions and Marine parachute 
units. 

“On behalf of not only the Na- 
vajos but also Native Americans 
in this country, who serve in the 
military to sustain freedom,” 
Ashley said. “We owe them a lot 
for their sacrifices ” 
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Breaking the Cycle 
Of Crime, Punishment 


Co-Founder of S.Q. 
Veteran Group Dies 


By DWIGHT KRIZMAN 
Contributing Writer 

For the last half-dozen years, 
a new approach is being pro- 
moted in San Quentin Prison to 
help break the cycle of crime and 
punishment that has controlled 
America’s courts and prisons. 

Called Restorative Justice, it 
has been used in many coun- 
tries, including South Africa, 
New Zealand and Canada. South 
Africa used it to help cure the 
divisiveness that separated and 
abused the black population for 
decades. It’s currently used in 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
prisons. 

TRADITIONAL MODEL 

In the traditional model, pun- 
ishment and retribution are 
meted out to offenders for the 
crimes they commit. The vic- 
tims of those offenders often 
remain victims. If offenders are 
caught, they are prosecuted and 
sent to prison - a place that of- 
fers them little chance to repair 
the damage they caused. By re- 
moving the offender from soci- 
ety and tipping its hat to the vic- 
tim, California believes justice 
has been served. But, something 
is missing in this simplified but 
all-too-true scenario. 

The results include: a vast 
number of victims’ rights groups 
and extreme prison recidivism. 
Currently, approximately 70 


percent of “low risk” offenders 
return to prison. 

CIRCLE KEEPERS 

On May 7, 2011, members 
of San Quentin’s Restorative 
Justice Round Table attended a 
full day of intense instruction 
in conflict resolution training to 
become “Circle Keepers.” Cir- 
cles are an alternate process of 
communication, based on tradi- 
tional discussion through story- 
telling and healing practices of 
aboriginal peoples throughout 
the world. Circles are ancient 
and have been used as a way of 
healing harms, resolving con- 
flict, communicating, grieving, 
even celebrating. 

The training allowed each per- 
son to experience deeper insight 
and personal healing, thereby 
they were better prepared to 
assist others in their journey. 
By accepting responsibility for 
their actions, the inmates con- 
tinued restoration in their lives. 
Through their restoration, the 
goal of helping others to restore 
themselves becomes possible. 
Through empathy and compas- 
sion, hearts were opened wide. 

INTER-FAITH GROUP 

Each person shared openly in 
the inter-faith group made up of 
inmates and outside guests. The 
event included San Quentin’s 
Buddhist, Christian, Jewish, 


Muslim and Native American 
communities. Thirty-five at- 
tendees became Circle Keepers 
under the guidance of three vol- 
unteer trainers. 

Restorative Justice has grown 
globally from a movement begun 
in the 1970s. It seeks to change 
traditional retributive, “punish- 
ment only” justice systems such 
as that in the United States, to 
one where both the victim’s and 
offender’s needs are actually ad- 
dressed in an effort to break the 
cycle of crime and violence. 

RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 

Supporters say Restorative 
Justice programs have reduced 
the number of adult and youth 
prisoners, and trimmed recidi- 
vism. Local cities including 
Oakland use the concept with 
youth to help foster empathy re- 
sponsibility. 

San Quentin’s Restorative 
Justice Round Table meets in the 
Catholic Chapel on Thursday at 
6:20 p.m. The group also sched- 
ules semi-annual symposiums 
for all general population in- 
mates and community members. 
Many of San Quentin’s programs 
including Victim Offender Edu- 
cation Group (VOEG) and An- 
ger Management use Restor- 
ative Justice principles in their 
formats. 

For more information, contact 
Krizman at 2N25. 


By RONALD ‘YANA’ SELF 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Elmer G. “Geronimo” Pratt, 
an early leader of San Quentin’s 
Vietnam veterans group and a 
decorated paratrooper, died at 
his home in Tanzania, accord- 
ing to his sister. He was 63 years 
old. 

Pratt was a co -founder of the 
Vietnam Veterans Group San 
Quentin (V.V.G.S.Q.), estab- 
lished in 1986. He volunteered to 
join the Army and served with 
the 82nd Airborne Division in 
Vietnam, where he was awarded 
a Silver Star and two Bronze 
Stars for bravery in combat, and 
two Purple Hearts for combat 
wounds. 

VIETNAM VETERANS 

V.V.G.S.Q. started as a forum 
for incarcerated veterans to dis- 
cuss issues related to being in 
prison and their experiences as 
Vietnam veterans. 

It evolved to include many 
programs that enrich the lives of 
veterans at San Quentin and in 
California’s 31 other prisons. 

Programs include Operation 
MOM, which makes packages 
for troops currently deployed, 
Toys for Tots, providing toys for 
the children in the community 
who are undergoing cancer treat- 
ment, and assists with the “Ron- 
ald McDonald House” while the 
children undergo treatment. 


There is also a scholarship 
program that assists students 
with tuition, and Stamps for 
Soldiers. The used stamps that 
are sent to Walter Reid Hospi- 
tal where physical therapist use 
them in eye-hand coordination 
exercises for wounded vets. 

VETERANS GROUP 

Another program to help vet- 
erans directly is Veterans Issues 
Group (V.I.G.), geared directly 
at the veterans themselves. The 
Veterans Administration sup- 
ports V.I.G. The Veterans In- 
formation Project (V.I.P.) assists 
incarcerated veterans with hous- 
ing, job training, upgrading ben- 
efits — pretty much anything a 
veteran has coming that can help 
him re-establish himself or her- 
self back into the community in 
a productive manner. 

Pratt spent 27 years in prison. 
An Orange County Superior 
Court judge overturned his case 
in 1997. He ruled that prosecu- 
tors at Pratt’s murder trial con- 
cealed evidence that could have 
lead to his acquittal. A federal 
judge later approved a $4.5 mil- 
lion settlement in Pratt’s false- 
imprisonment and civil rights 
lawsuit. 

Pratt was also an early mem- 
ber of the Black Panther move- 
ment, where he was given the 
nickname “Geronimo” by Al- 
prentice “Bunch” Carter, anoth- 
er member of the movement. 


Iconic Figure of the Black Power Movement Dies 



By N. T. “NOBLE” BUTLER 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Iconic figure of the Black 
Power movement of the late 
1960s, Elmer “Geronimo” Pratt, 
died suddenly in early June at 
the age of 63. 

Pratt was also an early leader 
of the Black Panther Party in Los 
Angeles in the 1970. His 1972 
conviction for murder was over- 
turned after 27 years in prison. 
The cause of Geronimo Pratt’s 
death in unconfirmed, but it is 
believed he passed due to a heart 
attack. 

CONVICTED 

Pratt is best known for being 
convicted for the brutal murder 
of a white Los Angeles area high 
school teacher and the attempted 
murder of her husband at a park 
tennis court in Santa Monica. On 
Dec. 18, 1969, Caroline Olsen, 
27, and her husband, Kenneth, 
31, were robbed of $18 by two 
African American men and shot 
multiple times. Mr. Olsen, also a 
high school teacher, survived his 
wounds, including a .45 -caliber 
bullet to the forehead, but his 
wife died of her injuries. 

Pratt was indicted for the 
crime a year later, based solely 
on the information provided by 
an FBI and LAPD informant. 
Julius “Julio” Butler (no rela- 
tion to this reporter) had been 


a member of the LA Black Pan- 
thers and a rival of Pratt’s for the 
leadership of the organization. 
Butler had been an LA County 
sheriff deputy prior to joining 
the Panthers. 

During Pratt’s 1972 murder 
trial, Butler testified that Pratt 
had confided in him that he had 
gone on a “mission” earlier in 
the evening and that he had shot 
the Olsens. 

Pratt had consistently main- 
tained his innocence, stating 
that he had been in Oakland, 350 
miles away, at the time of the 
shooting, attending Black Pan- 
ther meetings that week. Pratt 
stated that the FBI knew this 
because they had him under sur- 
veillance at the time. M. Wesley 
Swearingen, an FBI agent at the 


time, acknowledged that the FBI 
knew Pratt was in the Bay Area 
at the time because the Panthers 
were under surveillance and had 
their phones tapped. Pratt was 
eventually indicted and went on 
trial in June 1972. 

During the trial, Pratt’s de- 
fense, headed by the late John- 
nie Cochran, attacked the cred- 
ibility of the prosecution’s case, 
chiefly their star witness, Butler. 
Pratt claimed that Butler was an 
FBI informant and lying for the 
prosecution that he confessed 
to Butler about his involvement 
in the shootings. Butler, for his 
part, maintained that he was 
never a police informant. The 
jury deliberated for 10 days be- 
fore finding Pratt guilty of Mrs. 
Olsen’s murder. 


For the next 27 years, Geroni- 
mo Pratt fought to prove his in- 
nocence. In 1997, Orange County 
Superior County Judge Everett 
W. Dickey overturned Pratt’s 
conviction, after a plethora of 
evidence was introduced proving 
Pratt’s innocence and substantial 
prosecutorial misconduct during 
his trial. The evidence included 
FBI, LA police and District At- 
torney’s office had withheld 
evidence exonerating Pratt and 
that Butler was indeed a FBI and 
LAPD informant. Pratt’s release 
was appealed by then LA Dis- 
trict Attorney Gil Garcetti, but 
was rejected by the court. The 
City of Los Angeles and the U.S. 
Department of Justice eventual- 
ly settled a civil rights and false 
imprisonment lawsuit with Pratt 
for $4.5 million. 

POLICE MISCONDUCT 

Geronimo Pratt’s case has 
become a symbol of police and 
prosecution misconduct and 
abuse of power against Black 
power activists of the 1960s and 
70s. Records show the Black 
Panther Party had been targeted 
by the FBI’s COINTELPRO 
counterintelligence program 
and the LAPD’s Criminal Con- 
spiracy Section in an attempt to 
discredit the organization and 
neutralize Pratt’s effectiveness. 
Judge Dickey blasted the prose- 
cution in Pratt’s trial, ruling they 


suppressed evidence in favor of 
Pratt and knowingly paraded 
a line of witnesses that lied in 
open court, most notably Butler. 
It was revealed that exculpatory 
evidence was removed from po- 
lice custody, and in at least the 
case of LAPD criminalist DeW- 
ayne Wolfer, evidence was fab- 
ricated and false evidence pre- 
sented at trial. 

After his release in 1997, Mr. 
Pratt returned to his hometown 
of Morgan City, La., where he 
spent part of his settlement mon- 
ey to support youth programs, 
and he also worked on the behalf 
of men and women believed to 
be wrongly convicted. 

Pratt was a decorated war 
hero, having served two tours 
of duty in Vietnam, where he 
earned two Bronze Stars, two 
Purple Hearts, and the Silver 
Star, this nation’s third highest 
military honor. 

Pratt reportedly passed away 
in Tanzania, Africa, where he 
had emigrated. While in pris- 
on, Pratt changed his name to 
Geronimo Ji Jaga Pratt, mar- 
ried Asahki Ji Jaga, and fathered 
two children. Pratt was previ- 
ously married to Sandra Pratt, 
who was murdered in 1971. 
The couple had no children to- 
gether, although Sandra was 8 
months pregnant at the time of 
her death. 
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NFL Star DeSean Jackson Describes Overcoming Adversity 


Continued from Page 1 

Warren said: “I wanted to 
come and connect and ‘get on 
you guys level,’ and see what it’s 
about and I’m just happy to be 
here.” 

Jackson commented: “I was 
born and raised in south- central 
L.A. and I overcame a lot of 
adversity in my life. Actually I 
saw two choices I could go over 
the hurdle or take the easy way 
and go under it. I did things 
like stealing and fighting as a 
kid; I’ve been shot at, and was a 
gang-banger. But from all of that 
I was able to see all the negative 
things and say I don’t want to 
do that, I want to do something 
positive. I wanted to be a person 
who did things for his family.” 

DIED OF CANCER 

Byron is a former NFL player 
and currently is a film documen- 
tarian. “I grew up in D.C.; my 
dad lived in L.A. He wanted to 
support me, because he didn’t 
have that support growing up. 
My dad grew up in Pittsburgh, 
PA, blue-collar family; he 
worked in steel mills and drove 
streetcars. He didn’t have the 
support to pursue sports, which 


he really loved. Our father died 
two years ago from pancreatic 
cancer,” he said. 

“I went to Kansas City as a 
developmental player. After 
playing with Kansas City I got 
into TV and started working 
with DeSean and filming him. I 
was documenting everything he 
did, “my dad had big visions; he 
had a lot of dreams of his kids 
making it to the highest level. 
And actually being able to see 
that and capture it was amazing. 
We are putting together a docu- 
mentary about this journey. It’s 
quite an amazing journey, it’s a 
journey filled with desire, it’s a 
journey filled with vision, it’s a 
journey filled with dreams. ..and 
then seeing DeSean as a little 
kid and training him when he 
was little. He had me, he had 
a team of people around him... 
they also added that needed sup- 
port to DeSean,” Byron said. 

He told his brother, “You’re 
going to affect way more people 
off the football field and inspire 
people, you’re going to have a 
voice to talk to people. My father 
actually got to see his dreams 
happen.” 


Steinberg stated “One of the 
things with DeSean and why 
we started this journey together, 
why I wanted him to meet and 
connect with No More Tears and 
Real Choices is sometimes we 
wonder if we really make a dif- 
ference or if it matters? So when 
we were in Oakland yesterday 
we were talking to the kids 
at McClymonds High School 
which has a 70 percent dropout 
rate which sadly, corresponds 
with the 70 percent recidivism 
rates in California prisons. 

Visiting McClymonds High 
School, she asked the kids: “Did 
it make a difference that DeSean 
actually funded this trip for all 
of us to come and did it have an 
effect? The kids were like it tru- 
ly makes a difference for them to 
know he was just like them. And 
that he was as small as he is; 
they couldn’t believe it and that 
DeSean is as fast as he is.” 

Warren told the San Quen- 
tin group about a boy he knew 
in high school, a great football 
player being offered college 
scholarships. He was a gang 
member who was involved in 
a drive -by shooting and wound 
up in prison for 50 years to life 


for murder. His brother just got 
drafted by the Tennessee Titans. 

“We’re dealing with a genera- 
tion of babies that were born not 
wanted, many born addicted. So 
we’re in an unparalleled crisis,” 
Steinberg said. 

THEY DON’T WORK 

Steinberg said, “I believe 
that programs such as Scared 
Straight don’t work because kids 
don’t listen to Scared Straight, 
but when you have Real Choic- 
es or when you have a process 
where someone decides to make 
the choice, it’s really, really dif- 
ferent than thinking you’re scar- 
ing someone into submission.” 

Discussing his San Quentin 
visit as a teen, DeSean said, “I 
have come across a lot of intel- 
ligent people and... just because 
you’re in blue I don’t put you 
guys in a box, I’m not looking at 
you as criminals. You might be in 
prison, but I know there’s some- 
thing unique about every one of 
you men in here. And that’s what 
I realize I didn’t come here five 
years ago and leave thinking, 
‘Man, they were a bad group of 
guys.’ I was really impressed 
with the intelligence and how 
smart you guys were.” 


He also said, “I think you re- 
ally have to weigh your options. 
Do you want to be in jail or dead 
or do you want to be successful 
and be able to take care of your 
family? That’s something the 
kids have to ask themselves and 
when you talk to these kids, you 
have to weigh out their options 
to them. You have to let them 
know this is what you’re doing; 
this is where you’re going to end 
up.” 

Regarding his main point to 
kids, DeSean said: “I just want 
kids to look at me and be able 
to see that I made it. The big- 
gest thing that I do when I go to 
high schools and talk to kids (is) 
I want them to feel I was them; 
I was sitting in the same seats 
that they were sitting in, and I 
was able to make it... I want them 
to feel like it’s possible to make 
it.” 

DeSean concluded: ‘I don’t 
feel I have anything to teach 
inmates, but I would love it if I 
could learn something and the 
one thing I could say is as long 
as you’re breathing, you still 
matter... your life is still valu- 
able.” 

— Michaels R. Harris 


Supreme Court Ruling Limits California to 110, 000 Prisoners 


Continued from Page 1 

The ruling confirms, “over- 
crowding, combined with staff- 
ing shortages, has created a 
culture of cynicism, fear, and 
despair which makes hiring and 
retaining competent clinicians 
extremely difficult... even if va- 
cant positions could be filled, 
there would be insufficient space 
for the additional staff,” noting 
that there were “backlogs of up 
to 700 prisoners waiting to see a 
doctor for physical care.” 

The court recognized, “crowd- 
ing creates unsafe and unsanitary 


conditions that hamper effective 
delivery of medical and mental 
health care. It also promotes un- 
rest and violence and can cause 
prisoners with latent mental ill- 
ness to worsen and develop overt 
symptoms. Increased violence 
requires increased reliance on 
lockdowns to keep order, and 
lockdowns further impede the 
effective delivery of care.” 

Referring to out-of-state trans- 
fers, the ruling held, “The State’s 
claim that out-of-state transfers 
provide a less restrictive alterna- 
tive to a population limit must 
fail because requiring transfers 


is a population limit under the 
Prison Litigation and Reform 
Act (PLRA). Even if they could 
be regarded as a less restrictive 
alternative, the three-judge court 
found no evidence of plans for 
transfers in numbers sufficient 
to relieve overcrowding. 

The opinion concludes, there 
is no realistic chance that Cali- 
fornia could build itself out of 
this crisis, noting the “common 
thread connecting the State’s 
proposed remedial efforts is that 
they would require the State to 
expend large amounts of money 


absent a reduction in overcrowd- 
ing.” 

When assessing the political 
and fiscal reality behind this 
case, the court notes, “Califor- 
nia’s Legislature has not been 
willing or able to allocate the 
resources necessary to meet this 
crisis absent a reduction in over- 
crowding. There is no reason 
to believe it will begin to do so 
now, when the State of Califor- 
nia is facing an unprecedented 
budgetary shortfall.” 

A prisoner release plan and 
its affect on public safety was 
weighed, and the court was 


satisfied by statistical evidence 
showing prison populations that 
had been lowered without ad- 
versely affecting public safety 
in some California counties, 
several States and Canada. The 
court found that various avail- 
able methods of reducing over- 
crowding - good time credits 
and diverting low-risk offenders 
to community programs - would 
have little or not impact on pub- 
lic safety, and the order took ac- 
count of such concern by giving 
the State substantial flexibility 
to select among the means of re- 
ducing overcrowding. 


Kernan Says Major Changes Ahead For California’s Prisons 


Continued from Page 1 

worried about the system: hiring 
freezes, budget cuts, riots. Un- 
less we do something to relieve 
the pressure, we’re going to lose 
one of these prisons. We haven’t 
hired in six months, which cre- 
ates rolling lockdowns and less 
programming. We lost a facility 
in Chino because of frustration 
and idleness. And we don’t want 
to see this happen in other pris- 
ons.” 

Regarding the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision ordering 
curbs on prison overcrowding, 
Kernan said: “We have to reduce 
the population in 24 months. We 
have to get rid of 33,000. By the 
first six months, 10,000, the sec- 
ond six months, another 10, 000. 
Then over the last year, 15,000. 
It was a moving target set by the 
Supreme Court because the rul- 
ing is to reduce to 135.7 percent 
in two years.” Kernan indicated 
the state is unlikely to ask for an 
extension in meeting the order. 


Discussing realignment, Ker- 
nan said, “There is an average of 
10,000 parole violators coming 
to prison each month, and from 
this plan parole violators will 
no longer come to state prison. 
It makes no sense for them to 
come back and sit on a (prison) 
bunk for four months... and we 
can’t afford it.” 

Kernan said Gov. Jerry Brown 
won’t implement the county jail 
realignment unless funding is 
provided. 

“In reality, the hope is to get 
the tax initiative on the Novem- 
ber ballot or special election and 
there will be an impact across 
the prison system. If we don’t 
get the tax initiative passed then, 
the problems becomes exponen- 
tial, and it becomes an all-cut 
budget,” he said. 

If the result is “draconian” 
cuts, the parole division and ju- 
venile intuitions might be com- 
pletely eliminated outside of 
CDCR. Education and health 


care social services will be af- 
fected too. 

He noted the governor is 
standing by the parole board’s 
decisions at a much greater rate. 
Prior governors denied about 90 
percent of paroles, but Brown is 
approving about 80 percent. 

“If I were rating Gov. Brown, 
I would give him an A.” 

On medical paroles, Kernan 
said, “I think you’re going to see 
more of our sicker inmates tran- 
sitioned out of prison to their 
homes.” 

He noted the many changes 
are opposed by victims’ groups 
and some law enforcement ele- 
ments. 

Kernan reported the prisons 
administration is creating a 
partnership with Prison Fellow- 
ship called Out4Life. “That’s an 
initiative by a religious-based 
organization and it’s a critical 
component because anything 
that we can do to support of- 
fenders getting out and success- 
fully staying out... I believe that 


these will be some of the biggest 
changes in CDCR’s history, and 
in this state’s history.” 

“Out4Life California presents 
an opportunity to form collabor- 
ative relationships and strength- 
en existing coalitions across the 
state that will continue to work 
together to serve former prison- 
ers more effectively and to make 
our communities safer,” said 
Clef Irby, Prison Fellowships 
Southern California executive 
director. California is the 12th 
state to launch Out4Life. 

The program tackles prisoner 
reentry issues such as unem- 
ployment, addiction treatment, 
public safety, family issues, spe- 
cial needs of children of prison- 
ers and the importance of estab- 
lishing reentry networks. 

Prison Fellowship is the 
world’s largest outreach to pris- 
oners, ex-offenders and their 
families — in partnership with 
CDCR. It will work with busi- 
nesses, social services and faith 
leaders across California. 


“With the governor’s realign- 
ment and the elimination of 10, 
000 parole violators, this will 
reduce the reception centers and 
enable more programs to be in- 
stituted,” he said. 

“The department is taking 
steps throughout the state to 
reduce one percent in staff (by 
July 1) to stop the redirections 
{of correctional officers from 
program super vision)... but it 
must be approved by the labor 
unions... There will be systemic 
changes throughout CDCR or 
we’re going to go bankrupt.” 

Regarding the three strikes 
law, he said, “Any modifications 
will have to go through the Leg- 
islature, but ...nothing is off the 
table.” 

Kernan’s boss, CDCR Secre- 
tary Matthew Cate, said with the 
realignment plan, “we’ll actu- 
ally have a more effective crimi- 
nal justice system.” 
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SPORTS 

2011-12 NBA Season 
In Danger of Lockout 


By DREW PIAZZA 
Sports Editor 


An ongoing disagreement 
between NBA owners and the 
players union is threatening the 
2011-12 basketball season. 

The NBA owners’ demands 
are consistent with the overall 
attitude of corporate America. 
The NBA is a for-profit business 
and the owners claim they’re 
losing money. The players as- 
sociation claims the owners are 
making plenty of money, and 
they want more of it. 

NBA Commissioner David 
Sterns and players’ union attor- 
ney William Hunter are lockup 
in what some have called ran- 
corous negotiations to avoid a 
lockout for the 2011-12 season. 
The owners are claiming they’re 
hemorrhaging cash and threaten 
to shut the league down unless 
the players are willing to play 
for less. Last year the NBA had 
the league to take out a loan for 
$175 million to aid failing teams. 
Yet the Golden State Warriors, 
one of the teams that claims it’s 
losing money, was sold for $450 
million last off-season 

Another team demanding 
league -wide player pay cuts and 
a cash infusion is the Memphis 
Grizzlies. That team signed its 
own free agent, Rudy Gay, who 
has never been an All-Star, to 
an $80 million contract. Hunter 
says ’’something stinks in Stern- 
ville.” He claims, “It all makes 
no sense. Why would someone 
buy these franchises if they’re 
losing this type of money?” 

The owners secretly agreed 
amongst themselves last summer 
to shorter contracts for less mon- 
ey. The Miami Heat’s rebellious 
owner, Mickey Arison, couldn’t 
resist and jumped ship with the 
financial prospect of what can be 
in South Beach, still apoplectic 
over what happen next. Do the 
namesWade, Bosh and Lebron 
ring a bell? 

Sports writer Howard Bryant 
says this act was the most “revo- 
lutionary” move in the history 
of the NBA. The Heat turned 
the table on the ownership and 
in one summer week completely 
changed the balance of power in 
the NBA 

The owners say they don’t 
want players to time their con- 
tracts expiration to end at the 
same time, to concurrently join 
and create super teams. Whether 


or not this works in Miami will 
determine a great deal about the 
future of the NBA. 

Owners are simultaneously fu- 
rious about the LeBron/DWade/ 
Bosh troika while fighting for a 
collective bargaining agreement 
that will absolutely ensure simi- 
lar scenarios down the road. 

The pattern we have grown 
accustomed to over the years is a 
rookie deal, 5-7 years max con- 
tracts, followed by free agency 
in the twilight of a career, more 
players will be free and clear 
to go where they want right in 
the middle of their basketball 
prime. 

The NBA can’t have it both 
ways. Less guaranteed years 
will mean more freedom. And 
we saw this summer what play- 
ers will do if you give them 
enough freedom. 

Owners must decide if they 
want a league built on founda- 
tions of stability and star players 
dispersed throughout the league, 
or do they want star players play- 
ing fantasy sports with them- 
selves and creating their own 
mini All-Star teams to compete 
against the Heat? 

There are 30 NBA teams split 
into two Conferences, Eastern 
and Western. Twenty- four of the 
teams operated within their pro- 
jected budgets. 

One team is league-subsidized 
under an agreement of three 
years ago: the Washington Wiz- 
ards. They’re due to reach oper- 
ating solvency in 2012. 

All 24 teams that operated 
within their budgets also made a 
modest gain in revenues averag- 
ing six percent for the 2009-10 
season. 

New Jersey was in NBA re- 
ceivership until last year when 
Russian billionaire Mikhail 
Prokhorov bought the franchise 
for what some experts says was 
millions over its estimated val- 
ue. 

Of the six teams that received 
a cash stimulus from the NBA 
or/and owners association, all 
but one signed multi-million 
dollar free-agents this last off- 
season. 


Tough and Fit 
To Run - S.Q. 
IK Mile Club 

By COACH FRANK RUONA 
Contributing Writer 

It was a great day for run- 
ning and 14 members of the San 
Quentin Thousand-Mile Club 
ran 15 laps around the Base- 
ball Field for a fast three miles. 
They showed that despite losing 
valuable training time while on 
quarantine, they were still tough 
and fit. 

Newcomer Chris Scull took 
off like a gazelle and led the ini- 
tial lap while running at a very 
fast 5:00 per mile pace. Soon 
Chris realized that for a three- 
mile race he needed to conserve 
some energy and he backed off 
that pace. At that time, Eddie 
Herena moved into first place. 
Herena maintained the lead 
throughout the race, but Mike 
Villanueva made a valiant effort 
to catch him on the final lap. 

EXTRA KICK 

Herena held on to finish 18:55, 
with Villanueva just four sec- 
onds back. Larry Ford had been 
running neck and neck with Vil- 
lanueva for the first 14 laps, but 
could not handle Villanueva’s 
kick on the final lap and finished 
25 seconds back in 19:24, a 53- 
second improvement over his 
2010 time. 

Stephen Yair Liebb ran a 
steady race and finished in a 
strong 19:50. Chris Scull slowed 
his pace after his speedy first lap 
and finished in just under a sev- 
en-minute per mile pace at 20:59. 
Louis Hunter was the next fin- 
isher in 21:20. His performance 
was 1:22 faster than he had ran 
in 2010, the biggest improve- 
ment of any of the Thousand- 
Mile Club runners who had run 
in last years race. 

Bill Pillars, Dee Whitaker, 
Joey Mason and Andrew Gaz- 
zeny were the next finishers. 
They all ran under an 8:00 per 
mile pace, which was the goal 
that Gazzeny had set for himself 
at the start of the race. Another 
new comer, John Vaden, ran a 
steady race and finish in 24:26. 
John Neblett showed that he has 
been putting in consistent train- 
ing miles as he held a steady 
pace and finished in 24:35. 

Coach Alton McSween gutted 
out the three miles with an ugly 
looking swollen big toe and ran 
24:41, while Jonathon Wilson 
battled plantar fasciitis and sore 
feet and ran 25:50. 

Laura Bowman, Coach Frank 
Ruona, Community Volunteers 
Jill Friedman and Diana Fitzpat- 
rick supported the race. 


NBA Title Slips Away From Miami Heat 


The big three ( LeBron James, 
Dwyane Wade, and Chris Bosh) 
was not big enough to force a 
game seven as Dallas defeated 
the Miami Heat 105 to 95, win- 
ning the series in six games and 
achieving their first NBA title. 


Although Dirk Nowitzki 
struggled from the field, go- 
ing 9 for 27, he finished with 21 
points, taking home the Finals 
MVP trophy. Jason Terry car- 
ried the load scoring 27 points 


and J.J Barea chipped in with 15 
points of his own. 

The city of Cleveland now can 
celebrate, enjoying the departed 
LeBron’s agony of defeat. 

— Gary “Malachi” Scott 


Warriors Tap Jackson 
As Their New Coach 


By GARY “MALACHI” 
SCOTT 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Warriors General Manager 
Larry Riley signed Mark Jack- 
son to a three-year $6 million 
contract with a team option for 
a forth year. 

Mark Jackson does not have 
any coaching experience but has 
experience in running the point 
guard position for 17 years in the 
NBA; ranking third in all-time 
assists (10,334). 


When talking about his new 
role as coach of the Golden State 
Warriors, Jackson says, “I am 
really elated about this oppor- 
tunity and I’m looking forward 
to the challenge of building the 
Warriors into a perennial con- 
tender? 4 

He also says that he likes the 
scoring combination of Ellis and 
Curry but says he is going to 
start at the defensive side of the 
ball. Fans hope Coach Jackson 
will get the Warriors consistent- 
ly in the win column. 


NASCAR SPRINT CUP 
STANDINGS 


10. T. Stewart 

328 

1 1 . M. Martin 

324 

12. G. Biffle 

311 

13. D. Hamlin 

304 

14. J. Gordon 

299 

15. J. P. Montoya 

296 


1. C. Edwards 

416 

2. J. Johnson 

392 

3. Ky. Busch 

379 

4. D. Earnhardt Jr. 

364 

5. K. Harvick 

362 

6. M. Kenseth 

342 

7. R. Newman 

340 

8. C. Bowyer 

336 

9. Ku. Busch 

336 




Wayne Ferreira’s back-hand is impressive to see 

Tennis Pro and Olympian 
Plays With S.Q. Tennis Team 


Wayne Ferreira, retired tennis 
professional and Olympic Silver- 
medalist, treated the men of San 
Quentin in a weekend tennis bo- 
nanza. 

On June 11, 2011, on a bright 
and sunny Saturday morning, 
Wayne Ferreira made his pres- 
ence felt on the tennis court. 

Two of the best tennis players 
of San Quentin gave it their best 
shot as they competed against 
Ferreira and Tony Marshall, a 
top tennis amateur. Unfortu- 
nately, the men of San Quentin 
lost 4-0. 

Afterwards, Ferreira teamed 
up with Chris Schuhmacher, one 
of the men of San Quentin and 
Paul Ferro, a tennis coach for 
kids, teamed up with “Mac,” an- 
other San Quentin player. Chris 
and Wayne won 4-1. 

Chris said, “It did not matter 
about who won or lost; it was 
guys taking part in a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience and having 
fun.” 


When asked about how the 
men of San Quentin played, Fer- 
reira said, “I am well impressed 
in how good the guys here 
played.” He also gave coaching 
tips to the men, teaching them 
the fundamentals of the ground- 
stroke, serve, and the volley. 

At the end of the day, every- 
body gathered and thanked him 
for coming and he said that he 
would come back again. 

Ferreira played professional 
tennis for 24 years and currently 
holds the record of 64 consecu- 
tive Grand Slams played. He 
played in three Olympics and 
won the silver medal in 1992 in 
Barcelona. 

In 1995, he ranked sixth in the 
world, which is his highest rank- 
ing ever. He played against play- 
ers such as Pete Sampras, Jim 
Courier and Andre Aggassi. He 
is currently playing in the Leg- 
ends Tour with them in the U.S. 
and Europe. 

— Gary “Malachi” Scott 
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Kid C.A.T. Group 


Continued from Page 1 
not yet ready to expose all of 
their ideas, realizing the im- 
portance of organization and 
prioritizing. 

Kid C.A.T.’s Executive Sec- 
retary, Borey Ai, said, “Kid 
C.A.T. gives me a chance to 
make amends and correct 
the wrongs in my life. It is 
my hope that my story will 
serve as an example to the 
youth of how one moment of 
poor judgment can affect so 
many lives. Most important- 
ly, I want the youth to know 
that they can do great things 


in life, if only they choose to 
do so.” Ai, who is currently 
working on his Associates of 
Arts degree through Prison 
University Project, commit- 
ted his crime at the age of 14. 

Recently, one of Kid 
C.A.T.’s founders received a 
parole date from Governor 
Jerry Brown. Tung Nguyen, 
who served 18 years for a sen- 
tence of 15 to life, returned to 
his family in Orange County. 
While incarcerated at San 
Quentin, Tung took advan- 
tage of the many opportuni- 
ties to better himself. 


‘Next Step’ Graduates Seven 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Seven men working to change 
their lives graduated from The 
Next Step program, aimed at 
teaching offenders to view their 
crimes through the eyes of the 
victims. 

Rochelle Edwards, who is 
founder and director of the Vic- 
tim Offender Education Group 
(VOEG), came to San Quentin 
in 2001 to particfipate in an In- 
sight Prison Project parenting 
program. 

“Prisons are a shadow of our 
society,” Edwards said, adding 
that most people are ignorant 
of what goes on behind prison 
walls. “We are all connected, 
and we just can’t throw people 
away,” he added. 

Next Step fosters offenders 
accepting responsibility for their 
crimes and examines the most 
intimate aspects of a prisoner’s 
criminal behavior, allowing him 
to realize and grasp violence 
from the perspective of a vic- 
tim. 

The year-long process of self- 
discovery utilizes the principles 
of Restorative Justice. 

Edwards told the graduates in 
May: “One of the unseen out- 
comes, aside from learning bet- 
ter ways to communicate, learn- 
ing to respond versus react and 
learning how to identify your 
feelings, is you become fully re- 
sponsible to and for yourself and 
capable of being entrusted to 
your own care. What this means 
is you are no longer beholden to 
your past patterns, your lineage, 
or your limiting false belief sys- 
tem, which is the real prison.” 

Edwards spoke of the work 
one of San Quentin’s most pop- 
ular peer counselors, the late 
Bobby Brown, and suggested 
the creation of a peer counselor 
award in his name. 

The graduation’s guest speak- 
er was Dan Millman, author of 
Way of the Peaceful Warrior, a 
personal growth book about the 
spiritual odyssey he underwent 
as a college student and world- 
champion athlete. The book be- 
came a major motion picture by 
Loinsgate 

Millman said, “It takes cour- 
age to live and love in this world. 
It’s not about fighting, but stand- 


ing up and facing the world in 
truth.” 

VOEG is one of the most 
sought-after programs in San 
Quentin. The men who complete 
the program are interested in 
continuing the work. To fill that 
need, VOEG provides The Next 
Step for those who complete the 
initial curriculum. Beyond that, 
those who have a passion for ser- 
vice may become a co-facilitator 
and assist in conducting the pri- 
mary VOEG groups. 

Here are a few of the gradu- 
ates’ comments: 

Markee Carter says, “My self 
worth had never been destroyed, 
except in my own mind. So I 
do accept responsibility for the 
betrayal and break up that only 
made worse the pool of shame 
I carried around, not only from 
my childhood trauma, but also 
from the misguided life I lived 
thereafter. Thank God today I 
do know how to deal with my 
bad feelings without hurting my 
self, others or my community. 
Instead of pushing my bad feel- 
ings away, I speak about them 
with friends. Instead of blaming 
others, I look to see where I went 
wrong.” 

Troy “Kogen” Williams said 
the VOEG program helps bring 
change. He takes full responsi- 
bility in putting 14 people’s lives 
in danger in a takeover robbery. 
He says, “The only thing I saw 
was dollars at the end of the day, 
but I didn’t realize the trauma I 
would put victims through, nor 
the trauma I would put my own 
family through.” He adds he’s 
appreciative for the changes in 
his life, which is a reflection of 
others in San Quentin, where 
men are ready for change. He 
said he walks down the tier and 
talks to just about anyone about 
making a change and finds that 
the conversations come easy, 
because these are men that want 
to make a different in their com- 
munities. 

Mike Villanueva says, “Thank 
God today I do know how to 
deal with my bad feelings with- 
out hurting myself, others or my 
community. Instead of pushing 
my bad feelings away, I speak 
about them with friends, Instead 
of blaming others; I look to see 
where I went wrong.” 


Imprisoned for 33 Years, 
Buddhist Monk Visits S.Q. 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Staff Writer 

A man who spent more than 
three decades behind bars as a 
political prisoner in China gave 
San Quentin’s prisoners an eye- 
opening account of how fortu- 
nate they are to be prisoners in a 
free country. 

LamaPalden 
Gyatso, an 80- 
year-old Bud- 
dhist monk, 
who spent 33 
years in vari- 
ous Chinese 
prisons, ad- 
dressed a 
crowd of pris- 
oners through 
his assistant 
and inter- 
preter, Tenzin 
Sherab. The 
gathering of 
prisoners, volunteers and staff 
solemnly listened to him recount 
horrifying brutality and torture 
at the hands of his captors. 

“During my imprisonment, 
I have seen countless people 
die from starvation and torture. 
They gave us so little to eat; we 
didn’t worry about dying or suf- 
fering, we were worried about 
eating,” said Lama Gyatso. 

After the Chinese government 
invaded Tibet in 1959, Lama 
Gyatso and other Tibetans be- 
gan a peaceful protest around 
the home of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama for fear the Chinese 
planned to arrest him. The pro- 
testers insisted that the Chinese 
government had no right to be in 
Tibet. 

“I was imprisoned because 
on March 10, 1959, we made a 
rebellion against the Chinese 
government to go home. Many 
thousands were affected,” said 
Lama Gyatso 

TYPES OF TORTURE 

During his incarceration, 
Lama Gyatso was subject to 
many types of torture. In 1990, 
for example, he was tortured by 
having an electric cattle prod 
put in his mouth, resulting in 
the loss of all of his teeth. He re- 
counted beatings, being forced 
to kneel on trays of broken glass 
for hours as he was interrogated, 
and being hanged by his arms 
and naked for seven days while 
being shocked repeatedly with 
electric cattle prods. However, 
hunger was his worst enemy. 
Over 70 percent of the prisoners 
starved to death, according to 
Lama Gyatso. 

“In the prisons, just for minor 
mistakes, you will be beaten and 
chained. Sometimes the chains 
would remain for years,” he told 
the horror-struck crowd. 

In 1992 — after years of work 
by NGOs and human rights orga- 


nizations working in his behalf 
— Lama Gyatso was released. 
Amazingly, he forgave his cap- 
tors and from exile in India has 
been championing autonomy for 
the Tibetan people from Chinese 
rule. 

“But all the time I was in pris- 
on and I was being tortured, I 



Lama Palden Gyatso 

tried to have peace of mind and 
develop inner peace,” said Lama 


Gyatso at a human rights forum 
in Oslo, Norway, in 2009. 

“I have no hatred toward or 
anger either toward the Chinese 
government or those individu- 
als who have tortured me; this is 
because, as a Buddhist monk, I 
believe that anger is one of the 
biggest negative emotions, and 
that it’s no use being angry.” 

Before his departure, the 
Lama Gyatso told the prisoners 
that though they have lost their 
liberty not all is lost. 

“In every nation there is law 
and it is possible that we can 
make a mistake and break the 
law. But you can always become 
a better person and lead a better 
life.” 

He also told the crowd that 
it was a blessing just to have 
enough food to eat while in pris- 
on and that American prisons 
are clean and seem more like 
schools. 

Lama Gyatso’s visit to San 
Quentin was sponsored by the 
Insight Prison Project. The en- 
tire account of his incarceration 
can be read in his book, “Fire 
Under the Snow,” which is avail- 
able in the prison library. 


Oropeza Helped Many 
Gain Their Freedom 



Continued from Page 1 

out competent legal services. His 
compassionate nature compelled 
him to offer his time and energy 
into helping these people the 
best way he could. He gave sup- 
port to prisoners with problems 
ranging from divorce, property 
claims, medical appeals, even 
three-strike cases. Oropeza 
eventually became famous for 
his ability to refute erroneous 
parole board unsuitability find- 
ings. He has been credited for 
obtaining the freedom of at least 
“a dozen people.” 

Oropeza’s imprisonment be- 
gan when a night out drinking 
and bowling with friends turned 
into an unfortunate and tragic 
death. Although there was a des- 
ignated driver, the driver had 
a few drinks. During the ride 
home, he took a wrong turn, 
and cut off another driver. The 
death of that driver caused the 
district attorney to seek first- 
degree murder with special cir- 
cumstances, determining that 
the death was the result of road 
rage. However, Oropeza was 
sentenced to 15 years to life for 
second- degree murder. 

The prison sentence was dev- 
astating for his marriage; how- 
ever, the relationship between 
his children remained intact - 
accredited to the unselfishness 
of their mother. Oropeza found 
happiness later when his child- 
hood friend and pen pal turned 
out to be his new wife. 

“I had the opportunity to 
know Mr. Oropeza on a number 
of levels. However, the biggest 
thing for me was to experience 
his spirit in action, said Michael 
R. Harris, editor-in-chief, San 
Quentin News “I first met him 
in a group that we both attended, 
and became member of The San 


Quentin Trust Fellows. After 
learning about how he came to 
prison and witnessing his tire- 
less efforts in helping others, I 
came to the belief that he was 
truly one of those people you 
couldn’t help to believe that he 
really didn’t belong in prison. 
And, once released, he would 
never return to prison. But if he 
did return it would be to give 
testimony about his work in 
the community to help prevent 
crime and uplift the disenfran- 
chised and misguided.” 

“Your crime does not define 
who you are,” Oropeza said. 
“The reality is that you’ve com- 
mitted a crime, and society sees 
you as a failure, then you’re sent 
to a place that is only making 
people worse. [Former head of 
CDCR] Jeanne Woodford said 
that. I’m only quoting her.” 

Oropeza believes, “People 
who don’t go to school are miss- 
ing out. They’re tying their own 
hands behind their backs. An 
education allows people to visu- 
alize how to live their life.” 

Asked what would he tell Gov. 
Brown regarding recidivism, 
Oropeza said that he would ask 
that the governor look at that 
70 percent recidivism rate, and 
ask the 30 percent who made 
it, “What they did to stay out of 
prison, and utilize their knowl- 
edge for future planning.” 

In keeping his promise, Oro- 
peza’s last unselfish act was run- 
ning up and down the tiers at 
San Quentin State Prison, look- 
ing for an indigent prisoner who 
had been imprisoned for over 
30 years. The prisoner’s writ 
needed that final touch in order 
to be filed in the courts for his 
overdue release. 

— JulianGlenn Padgett and 
Juan Haines contributed to this 
story 
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Law Column 

Appellate Courts 
Define ‘Insight’ 


A.G. Harris Urges ‘Smart on Crime’ 


BY STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The question of what is a lack 
of insight sufficient to deny pa- 
role to a prisoner serving a life 
term was addressed in three 
cases decided by California 
Courts of Appeal in March and 
April 2011. The decisions in- 
struct that a lack of some insight 
is not grounds to deny parole if 
an inmate accepts responsibility 
for the crime and understands its 
material aspects. 

In re Javier Rodriguez on Ha- 
beas Corpus [No H035317, 6th 
Appellate District, 3/1/11] 

The Board of Parole Hearings 
found Rodriguez, convicted 
in 1985 of a first-degree mur- 
der, suitable for parole in 2008. 
Former Gov. Schwarzenegger 
reversed the board’s decision 
citing “inconsistent statements” 
made by Rodriguez regarding 
the crime and a mental health 
evaluation that found he lacked 
insight into the crime. 

The Court of Appeal cited the 
risk assessment that said Rodri- 
guez, “appears to lack valuable 
insight into his involvement and 
level of responsibility in the life 
crime.” The evaluator concluded 
that Rodriguez “lacks a clear 
understating as to the causative 
factors behind his criminal ac- 
tions, such as revenge or cultural 
or family loyalty issues, for ex- 
ample.” 

LACK OF INSIGHT 

The Court of Appeal noted 
that. “Neither Penal Code Sec- 
tion 3041, not the governing 
regulations list Tack of insight’ 
as an unsuitability factor.” The 
court acknowledged that an 
“inmate’s lack of insight has 
become a standard reason” for 
denying parole. The court found 
that Rodriguez’ lack of insight 
into why he allowed his brother 
to bring a gun into the car before 
returning to a convenience store 
where the victim was shot, was 
not “rationally indicative of cur- 
rent dangerousness.” 

The court distinguished Ro- 
driguez from the Shaputis deci- 
sion [In re Shaputis (2008) 44 
Cal. 4th 1241] where a lack of in- 
sight into past criminal conduct 
showed an inability to recognize 
the circumstances that led to the 
commitment crime. In Shaputis 
that inability suggested that the 
inmate remained “vulnerable to 
those circumstances and if con- 
fronted by them again, would 
likely react in a similar way.” 

Rodriguez accepted responsi- 
bility for his role in the commit- 
ment offense. The court stated 
that a lack of insight into the 
crime “is indicative of current 
dangerousness only if it shows 
a material deficiency in [an in- 
mate’s] understanding and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for 
the crime.” 


The court indicated that the 
governor “took an isolated piece 
of evidence from the record and 
attempted to evaluate it in a vac- 
uum.” 

In re Kevin Jackson on Ha- 
beas Corpus [No. B228409, 2nd 
Appellate District, 3/30/11] 

The Court of Appeal granted 
Jackson’s petition challenging a 
board’s decision in 2008 deny- 
ing him parole for a 1981 sec- 
ond-degree murder. 

SHOW REMORSE 

The court held that the board 
could not use Jackson’s refusal 
to admit his guilt as evidence 
of a lack of insight. Jackson’s 
refusal to admit his guilt could 
also not be used as evidence of 
a failure to take responsibility or 
show remorse. 

In this case, the court said 
Jackson’s version of the crime 
was not physically impossible 
nor did it strain credulity. Jack- 
son accepted responsibility for 
the death of the victim and his 
insistence that he did not shoot 
the victim did not support a find- 
ing that he remained a danger to 
public safety. 

In re Vincent Russo on Ha- 
beas Corpus [No. D057405, 4th 
Appellate District, 4/8/11] 

The court upheld the 2009 
decision by the board denying 
parole for a 1978 kidnapping for 
robbery. The board denied pa- 
role based on a lack of “insight 
into the causative factors of the 
crime.” 

The court acknowledged that 
the “specific term ‘insight’ is not 
used in the statutes or regula- 
tions that form a basis for grant- 
ing or denying parole” [but] the 
concept of self-knowledge is 
clearly routed in consideration 
of an inmate’s attitude about the 
commission of the crime.” 

The court found that the pris- 
oner’s version seemed to attri- 
bute “blame to the victim for his 
anger and subsequent actions.” 
The court found that petitioner’s 
attitude toward the crime was 
that it was “unintentional and 
even accidental.” The court de- 
nied the petition. 

BOARD FINDINGS 

A concurring opinion by Jus- 
tice Huffman stated that he dis- 
agreed with the board’s finding 
of unsuitability. However, he 
was “bound to view this record 
from the board’s perspective.” 
Justice Huffman expressed con- 
cern “about the amorphous na- 
ture” of the factor of “lack of in- 
sight” and expressed the “hope 
[that] the Supreme Court will 
have the opportunity to take up 
the question of the proper role of 
this non-statutory factor for as- 
sessing suitability for parole.” 


Editor's Note: Tough on Crime 
slogans are being replaced with 
slogans such as “ Right On 
Crime ” and “ Smart on Crime.” 
The book “ Smart on Crime” was 
written by Kamala Harris while 
she was San Francisco's first 
female district attorney and the 
first African-American woman 
in California to hold the district 
attorney's office. She is used to 
being a trailblazer. By oppos- 
ing the death penalty as DA and 
taking a more lenient stance on 
illegal immigration, she is also 
no stranger to controversy. Her 
book argues to reverse many 
traditional crime-fighting tools 
that have failed to keep more 
people out of jail, and to curb 
record-high recidivism rate. As 
the newly elected California at- 
torney general, will Harris carry 
the “ Smart on Crime” philoso- 
phy to Sacramento? 

California’s top law enforce- 
ment officer says the keys to 
crime control are education, 
early intervention, gang control 
and preparing prison inmates for 
release to society. 

“We are making sure that of- 
fenders who are going to be re- 
leased in the city anyway have 
the preparation and skills that 
give them the highest possible 
chance for success,” she writes. 

“Being Smart demand that 
we focus more on understanding 
and redirecting the familiar and 
well-worn routes these offenders 
are taking after their release,” 
Attorney General Kamala D. 
Harris writes in her book Smart 
On Crime, published in 2009 
when she was San Francisco dis- 
trict attorney. She was elected 
state AG last year. 

“To wait until the crimes are 
committed and simply react, 
after it’s too late to protect the 
most recent individual or neigh- 
borhood victimized by yet an- 
other turn of the revolving door, 
is not a tough response. 

“Researchers studying the in- 
gredients of a long and healthy 
life say the single most impor- 
tant factor in determining how 


The California Court of Ap- 
peal ruled that the increased 
parole deferral periods under 
Marsy’s Law do not apply to in- 
mates whose crimes were com- 
mitted before the effective date 
of the law. 

The decision held that the 
provisions of Marsy’s Law that 
allowed for parole denial for a 
minimum of three years and a 
maximum of 15 years violate the 
ex-post facto clause of the U.S. 
Constitution, which prohibits 
laws that retroactively increase 
the punishment for crimes. [In 
re Michael Vicks on Habeas 
Corpus, No. D056998,4th Ap- 
pellate District, May 11, 2011] 

Prior to the enactment of 
Mary’s Law, the Board of Parole 
Hearings had the option of deny- 
ing parole for one to five years. 
The court determined that a pro- 
vision of Mary’s Law required 
that an inmate who had been 


long the individual will live and 
how healthy and secure those 
years are likely to be - is the 
person’s educational path. 

“We support and refer families 
to community organizations that 
can provide after-school safe 
areas where kids can do home- 
work and develop a peer group 
of children with a positive atti- 
tude about learning and access 
to adult help. We also encour- 
aged our faith-based community 
and local businesses to partner 
with schools to provide men- 
tors for students with attendance 
problems and offer incentives 
and awards to recognize student 
and faculty efforts to improve 
individual or group attendance. 

“What we know from other 
nonprofit rehabilitative efforts 
like San Francisco’s famous 
Delancey Street program, which 
is a minimum two-year, residen- 
tial program where most partici- 
pants actually stay at least four 
or five years, is that deep chang- 
es takes time, a comprehensive 
scope, and shared commitment. 

“Traditionally, we have fo- 
cused on trying to bring down 
the leaders of gangs 


“Patience is another 
ingredient of Smart on 

Crime.” 


in hopes that the rest of the 
gang will scatter and dissolve. 
However, that is not achieving 
the success and safety we must 
demand. Keeping children in 
school is absolutely crucial. 
That is why I frequently say the 
paying attention to truancy is a 
critical step we can take to cre- 
ate a better and more hopeful 
future for children, improving 
the odds that they will choose 
a lawful and productive course 
in life rather than fall into the 
clutches of gangs. The sad truth 
is that prisons have come under 
the internal social control and 
dominance of gangs; it’s even 
true that gang members on the 


denied parole had to wait three 
years before applying for an- 
other hearing. The court found 
this posed a significant risk that 
an inmate would serve an un- 
justified increased period of in- 
carceration. This would occur 
in cases where the board could 
have denied parole for only one 
or two years, but now the mini- 
mum denial was three years. 

The court disagreed with an- 
other Court of Appeal which 
held Mary’s Law was not an ex- 
post facto violation. The Court of 
Appeal in Russo rejected a chal- 
lenge to Marsy’s Law. The court 
also disagreed with a decision 
by the federal Court of Appeals 
in Gilman v. Schwarzenegger 
(9th Cir. Jan. 24th, 2011, No 10- 
15471), which found that the pos- 
sibility of applying to the board 
for an advanced hearing removes 
any possibility of increased in- 


street often report to gang mem- 
bers inside the prisons. 

“We need to begin our inter- 
ventions while gang members 
are still serving their sentences 
and demand that gang members 
confront the horrible conse- 
quences of violence. At the same 
time, we must teach them skills 
that will equip them to rise above 
these bad choices when they are 
released. 

“Patience is another ingre- 
dient of Smart on Crime. And 
by that I mean an appreciation 
that an incremental reduction in 
harm should not be forsaken just 
because we can’t solve an entire 
problem in one fell swoop.” 

Kamala D. Harris recognizes 
that crime will be with us forev- 
er, so she concludes “Smart on 
Crime” by embracing specific 
principles: 

1. There are crimes that will 
demand permanent exclusion 
from society. 

2. During long periods of in- 
carceration, prisoners must have 
access to rehabilitation programs 
that consider organizations such 
as Victim Offender Education 
Group and Restorative Justice. 

3. Incarceration must not fur- 
ther deteriorate an otherwise 
non- serious, non-violent of- 
fender. 

4. The more educated the 
public is about how to protect 
themselves against crime, and 
the more children are directed 
against criminal behavior, the 
better chance crime will de- 
crease. Thus, police should not 
just react to crime, but be de- 
ployed in a manner that will pre- 
vent it. Job training, substance- 
abuse treatment, and educational 
programs in prisons and jails are 
far more cost-effective in the re- 
duction of recidivism. Invest in 
crime prevention education and 
better services for victims of 
crime. Approach gang culture 
earlier in the lives of youngsters 
through multilevel approaches. 
Work towards better partner- 
ships between law enforcement 
and the community. 


carceration for inmates who are 
suitable for parole. 

Because of differing conclu- 
sions between two state appeals 
courts, the California Supreme 
Court is expected to ultimately 
decide whether Marsy’s Law ap- 
plies to lifers whose crimes took 
place before its enactment. 

The Board of Parole Hear- 
ings provides a form to request 
an advance hearing [BPH 1045 
(A)]. The form allows an inmate 
to request an advance hearing 
date following a denial of parole 
for any length of time. However, 
Marsy’s Law requires that an in- 
mate wait three years until after 
a parole denial to apply for an 
earlier hearing. 

The court ordered that the 
board reschedule a hearing for 
Vicks, who had been denied pa- 
role for five years. 

— Stephen Yair Liebb 


Marsy’s Law Violates Ex-Post Facto Clause 
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The Long Road Back to S.Q 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Staff Writer 

On a gloomy day 17 months 
ago, I reluctantly boarded a bus 
to leave San Quentin, a prison 
where inmates find hope in an 
incredible array of rehabilitation 
and educational programs. A 
few months ago, delighted and 
filled with gratitude, another bus 
brought me back. 

Strolling through North Block 
on my way to a college course, 
I overheard another prisoner 
complaining about this prison. 
It made me smile to think some 
men have no appreciation for 
the amazing opportunities San 
Quentin offers. Inmates at other 
prisons literally beg for a trans- 
fer here. 

For those of you who don’t 
know, let me tell you about my 
odyssey these past months. 

CA MEN’S COLONY 

My first stop was CMC-West 
on the California central coast. 
The prison is an old U.S. Army 
barracks converted to a prison in 
the late 1940s. Each yard has 10 
old and decrepit wooden dorms 
jam-packed with 90 men. Many 
of those A-frame buildings are 
termite infested and are mice 
breeding grounds. CMC-West is 
devoid of the multitude of pro- 
grams you find at San Quentin. 

The yards stay swollen with 
men who have almost nothing to 
do except exercise. Unlike San 
Quentin, that prison is full of 
what the CDCR has labeled as 
disruptive groups. In contrast to 
S.Q., there are only a few reha- 
bilitation programs. 

To quell California’s over- 
crowded prisons, I, along with 
other men, was transferred from 


CMC-West to an out-of-state 
prison. We wound up in Wasco 
State Prison, housed in a build- 
ing that is a staging center for 
out-of-state transfers. Phones 
are unavailable, and no laundry 
exchange for clean clothes or 
bedding. Only two showers were 
allowed in 13 days. 

The facility is the mirror im- 
age of administrative segrega- 
tion (the hole). Yard and privi- 
leges afforded to Main Line 
prisoners did not happen. After 
two weeks, I departed Wasco 
with 39 other unwashed, stink- 
ing men for the long bus journey 
to Arizona. 

OUT-OF-STATE FACILITY 

Red Rock Correctional Center 
is a private prison run by Cor- 
rections Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which is under contract to 
house California inmates. The 
facility was clean; the cells are 
large and offer amenities that are 
not available in California pris- 
ons. For example, each unit is 
has an ice machine, two 40 -inch 
flat-screen televisions and 47 
channels of cable tuning, and a 
yard equipped with professional 
weight machines. 

Also, prisoners are allowed 
to purchase a wide variety of 
personal property: boom boxes, 
X-boxes, Playstations, personal 
pillow and blankets, to name a 
few. 

SECURITY CONCERNS 

I arrived in Eloy, Ariz. 16 
hours after leaving California. 
Two days after my arrival, the 
prison had a full-blown race riot; 
staff and prisoners were injured. 

After a month of lockdown, 
the prison was on modified pro- 


gram, allowing prisoners out of 
their cells for three hours a day. 
After a week of modified pro- 
gram, the Southern Hispanics 
assaulted two correctional staff 
members, resulting in a Hispan- 
ic lockdown. 

Two days after the Hispanics 
were locked down, the white 
and African-American prison- 
ers had another race riot. Then 
the entire prison population was 
locked down. 

The riots were troubling, but 
what concerned me further was 
that the staff did not appear to 
have riot- control/prevention 

training. 

There are no guns, the guards 
carry no batons and had dif- 
ficulty regaining control of the 
prison. Amenities are not a re- 
placement for safety and Red 
Rock Correctional Center is not 
safe. 

RETURN TO CALIFORNIA 

I returned to San Quentin Feb. 
17 to finish the Prison Univer- 
sity Project (PUP), which I was 
enrolled in before being trans- 
ferred. 

I am grateful to be back and to 
be able to participate in the reha- 
bilitation programs, especially 
PUP, which was instrumental in 
getting me transferred back. 

San Quentin is unique in its 
low violence, multitude of pro- 
grams, and the overall environ- 
ment. Make no mistake: it is 
a privilege to be here. I never 
thought I would be happy to go 
to a prison, but S.Q. is superior 
to any other I know about. 


LETTERS 


Organic Gardening Making a Difference 


Editor: 

I’m a long-time member of the 
Insight garden program, an awe- 
some program brought to us by a 
true humanitarian. The program 
is designed to help rehabilitate 
inmates through the process of 
organic gardening. 


Men in the program get a 
chance to learn vocational and 
life skills that may help them 
become productive members of 
society. 

Beth is also responsible for 
bringing us an array of guests 
and volunteers ranging from 


CEO’s to urban farmers, teach- 
ers and spiritual advisors. 

The program has been offered 
to the men of H-unit for the past 
nine years. Beth is also helping 
men after they parole. 

— Raymond Sotelo 


Cutting Wasteful Spending 


Editor: 

If the Governor is serious 
about cutting wasteful spending 
by CDCR, a brilliant plan (which 
30 years of wasteful ‘directors’ 
have rejected) is the Inmates’ 
Award Program which would 
pay inmates for successful cost/ 
labor saving suggestions. 

The Merit Award Program 
only pays staff, who are usually 


the source of the waste in the 
first place. 

You know it’s never going to 
be evaluated or implemented 
when you propose health, safety, 
hygiene or efficiency sugges- 
tions. “Denied, denied, denied, 
denied, go to court.” That’s the 
four levels of the (now obsolete) 
602 system. 


There are suggestions to save 
millions of dollars, without any 
effect on “security”, but ‘brass’ 
won’t listen - it would be ca- 
reer suicide to pay any inmate 
for fixing a problem the ‘brass’ 
have tolerated, for decades. It’s 
an admission of incompetence 
to do so 

— D. Clark. 


Health and 
Wellness Corner 

The San Quentin News “Health and Wellness Corner ” col- 
umn runs when articles are submitted for publication. Cen- 
terforce Peer Health Education facilitators (A. Carranza, K. 
Leal, L. Morris, and Dr. Lifshay) contribute to this column. 
Feel free to ask questions about health concerns that you have 
and it may be answered so that everyone can benefit. Put your 
questions in a U-Save-Em envelope addressed to: Health and 
Wellness Corner, Centerforce (Education Dept). Your name 
and number will be kept confidential. 

In this edition we will address: What can you do to re- 
duce risk of getting Hepatitis C? 

As discussed in the Health Center article in the April issue 
of the San Quentin News, Hepatitis C is transmitted from per- 
son to person through blood to blood contact. 

Here are some questions we have received related to pre- 
venting transmission of Hepatitis C: 

Is bleaching an outfit a guaranteed way to kill the Hepa- 
titis C virus? 

If I burn a tattoo needle that is infected with Hepatitis C 
blood, will that kill the virus? 

I heard that alcohol is an effective way to kill the Hepa- 
titis C virus. Is this true? 

No. There is no guarantee that bleaching an outfit, burning 
a tattoo needle, or using alcohol will kill the Hepatitis C virus. 
Hepatitis C virus is a very “hearty” or strong virus. It can live 
outside the body, under the right conditions, for several days. 

According to the Center for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), “Bleaching, boiling, burning, or using common clean- 
ing fluids, alcohol, or peroxide will not clean needles, tools 
and other instruments. These methods are not strong enough 
to kill the Hepatitis C virus. The virus can still spread easily 
from one person to another.” 

I read the bottle of Cellblock 128 (disinfectant) and it 
says it kills Hepatitis C, so I can use that to clean my outfit, 
right? 

No. Cellblock 128 is designed and has been tested to be used 
to clean specific items. These specific items do not include 
cleaning outfits. Furthermore, if you read the directions on the 
back of the bottle, it is only under certain conditions that the 
solution is effective. Therefore, if you do not use Cell Block 
128 to clean items for which it was designed, and you do not 
use it according to the directions on the back of the bottle, it is 
not guaranteed to be effective at killing Hepatitis C. 

The bottom line is that to be most careful, if you are go- 
ing to use any injecting paraphernalia, needles, or any tattoo 
equipment (needle, gun, barrel, ink, etc), use your own. Do not 
buy or borrow anything else, whether it has been “cleaned” or 
not. 

Is it true that you can get Hepatitis C from sex? 

Yes, but it is rare. There have been some long-term studies 
of hundreds of heterosexual couples, where one person has 
Hepatitis C and the other person does not at the beginning of 
the study. After many years of following these couples, re- 
searchers found that there was essentially no transmission of 
Hepatitis C from partner to partner in these studies. There 
have been some cases of sexual transmission of Hepatitis C, 
but these have mostly been among HIV-positive people, and 
more often among men who have sex with men. 

Researchers are still looking into why and under what con- 
ditions this transmission occurs. As CDC says, “(It is possible 
to transmit Hep C during sex), but the risk of transmission 
from sexual contact is believed to be low. The risk increases 
for those who have multiple sex partners, have a sexually 
transmitted disease, engage in rough sex, or are infected with 
HIV. More research is needed to better understand how and 
when Hepatitis C can be spread through sexual contact.” 

The bottom line is that in most situations, it is very rare 
for transmission of Hepatitis C to occur during sex, but it can 
happen. To be most careful, if either you or your partner has 
Hepatitis C, you should use condoms during sexual inter- 
course. 

Remember, Always get the facts! 

The organization’s web site is www.Centerforce.org 


Federal Drug Administration Being Sued by Death Row Prisoners 

Lawyers representing six dium thiopental, an anesthetic “The imported thiopental in registered with the FDA, and The attorneys allege that the 
Death Row inmates are suing used as part of the lethal three- question has not been listed with was exported by a wholesaler in FDA violated federal law by 

the Federal Drug Administra- drug cocktail in state execu- the FDA, was manufactured by the United Kingdom,” the law- allowing states to import unap- 

tion over the importing of so- tions, CNN reported. foreign companies that have not suit says. proved supplies of thiopental 
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Family Camp Ready to Open for the 2011 Season 


By DAVID MARSH 
Former Staff Writer 

Editor’s Note: David Marsh, 
now paroled, was a Staff Writer 
for S.Q. News and periodically 
submits articles for publication 
with his permissiion. 

The shy ten-year- old boy 
takes several halting, tentative 
steps up the sidewalk leading to 
the closed door, his small hands 
tightly clutching two bags in one 
hand, a larger jar in the other. 
P.Nuttles! Delicious butter toffee 
peanuts! The currency of choice 
for successive generations of 
many YMCA summer- camp - 
bound youngsters. 

The door opens, somehow the 
confused young lad stumbles 
through the sales pitch, and a 
sale is made! His eyes brimming 
with happiness, the boy bounds 
back down the sidewalk to his 
waiting Dad, his hand tightly 
clutching the money he has 
earned. 

After excitedly counting the 
accumulating proceeds of his 
earnest efforts, he proudly heads 
off to the next door, his steps 
noticeably lighter, confidence in 
his abilities growing! Watching 


the boy, the father smiles, clearly 
savoring the moment. 

This proud youngster is one 
of the lucky ones, said YMCA 
Camp Sequoia Lake Director 
Evan Gelsi. “The camp experi- 
ence is intended to start long 
before the actual six days at the 
camp.” 

The peanut sales, Gelsi ex- 
plained, are part of the process 
that builds confidence and pride 
in the kids, happy in the knowl- 
edge that they have paid their 
own way on what, for so many 
children and teenagers through- 
out the Tulare, Kings and Fresno 
County area, has become a cher- 
ished annual rite of passage. 

For over 700 kids throughout 
the three-county area, that tra- 
dition will continue on June 19 
when the Golden State YMCA, 
operator of the five villages scat- 
tered around the shores of Lake 
Sequoia, opens for the first of 
its eight 2011 summer sessions. 
The sessions continue through 
July 29. 

Sequoia Lake, a pine-forested 
628 acre tract of land at the 5,500 
ft. elevation, is located in the Si- 
erras east of Fresno adjacent to 
the entrance to Kings Canyon 


National Park. The man-made 
lake was formed in 1890 with 
the damming of Mill Flat Creek 
and served for a number of years 
as a logging reservoir. 

Valley YMCA’s, which have 
offered camping at the lake since 
1912, purchased the tract from 
George and Anne Louise Hume, 
of Fresno, in 1922 for the sum of 
$30,000. 

This year, according to Gelsi, 
29, in his 10th year with the 
YMCA and 4th as the camp 
director, the camp will host an 
expected 2,200 campers from 
13 countries around the world, 
including the 224 families who 
have signed up for family camp. 

“Family camp,” according to 
Gelsi “is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our summer program.” 
Accommodations for family 
camp range from tent sites to 
apartments with multiple rooms 
and indoor bathrooms. Prices, 
based on a family of four, range 
from $888.00 to $2,200.00. 

Y Camp offers an exciting 
slate of activities for campers 
of all ages, including fishing, 
swimming, kayaking, arts and 
crafts, hiking and an overnight 
campout, archery, boating, disc 


golf and theater, just to name a 
few. 

“But perhaps most important,” 
says Gelsi, “are the friendships 
formed and the relationships re- 
newed, and the memories that 
last a lifetime.” 

Many of the children begin 
in the half- week-long PeeWee 
Camp program (2nd and 3rd 
grades) and return year after 
year through Youth Camp (3rd 
to 8th grades), then on into Teen 
Camp (9th to 12th grades). For 
the adventurous- on-wheels, the 
Y offers Skate Camp! Prices 
for the PeeWee, Youth and Teen 
Camps range from $350.00 - 
$500.00. 

But core to the YMCA’s pro- 
gram is its annual camp schol- 
arship program which this year 
raised over $120,000 through 
private and corporate donors. 
The scholarships are provided on 
an income-based, sliding scale 
that pays all but a small portion 
of the camp fee for families un- 
able to afford the full price. Over 
60 percent of the 700 kids from 
Tulare, Kings and Fresno Coun- 
ties who will attend Camp Lake 
Sequoia this year will receive 


some sort of scholarship through 
the program. 

In spite of the recession, ac- 
cording to Gelsi, the number of 
kids who attend the camp has 
remained steady, as have dona- 
tions to the program. 

Camp Lake Sequoia also of- 
fers a week-long session for dia- 
betics, as well as Heroes Camp, 
which kids of military families 
attend free. The Heroes Camp 
program is sponsored by the 
Sierra Club and the Armed Ser- 
vices YMCA. 

Gelsi laments the steady de- 
cline in the number of families 
who participate in the peanut 
sales. 

“The biggest factor,” he said, 
“is it creates an ownership fac- 
tor in the camp experience. The 
kids earn self-confidence and 
come to camp with a sense of 
self-accomplishment.” 

Peanut sales, so essential to 
the camping experience and the 
fond memories of past genera- 
tions, once reached a participa- 
tion level of over 60 percent of 
camp-bound youngsters, are 
now down to around 10 percent, 
said Gelsi. 


State ’s Money Crisis Endangers S. Q. Self-Help Programs 


By JEFFREY LITTLE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Most inmates arriving at San 
Quentin are amazed by the pro- 
grams, recreation and work op- 
portunities offered. 

There is Prison University 
Project and Prison Industry Au- 
thority (P.I.A.) for close-B in- 
mates, plus library access and 
self-help groups. However, lately 
programs of recreation and jobs 
are diminishing. Historically 


when California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
eliminates a program, it is gone 
forever. 

P.I.A. has officially cut the 
work week down to three days. 
Wednesday night library is gone 
due to unavailable staff. In addi- 
tion, to Thursday’s implementa- 
tion of ‘no yard second or third 
Watch, inmates housed in North 
Block and H-Unit are losing their 
morning yard on weekends, and 
on several days per week. 


Due to the state’s budget defi- 
cit, state correctional staff has 
been forced to accept another 5 
percent pay cut. Yet, inmates are 
still expected to program and to 
perform their duties regardless 
of loss of program. 

According to CDCR’s Title 15 
§3044(8)(c) Privileges; “Privi- 
leges for each working/training 
incentive group shall be those 
privileges that are earned by the 
inmate. Inmate privileges are 
administratively authorized ac- 


tivities and benefits required by 
statute, case law, governmental 
regulations, or executive order.” 

Rescinding an inmate’s earned 
privilege is an adverse action 
more applicable to be served on 
a troublesome inmate. Fact is, 
when an inmate violates rules 
and regulations, correctional 
staff are quick to mete out some 
form of punishment. Yet, many 
believe a form of punishment 
is being unfairly sanctioned on 
inmates who have earned their 


privilege to all activities autho- 
rized by CDCR. 

This is not a safety issue be- 
cause CDCR has chosen spe- 
cific days to withdraw privileges 
and therefore are in the process 
of implementing a new policy 
within the prison. Inmates have 
earned the right and the privi- 
lege to enjoy their time off from 
work assignment or school as- 
signment. 


Tackling The Largest Contributing Factors of Recidivism 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Harbor House Director Marcy 
Orosco tackles three of the larg- 
est contributors to recidivism: 
lack of housing, unemployment 
and chemical dependency. 

“When you walk in the doors 
of our program, we’ll test you for 
alcohol and drugs,” said Orosco. 

“If you’re willing to work, 
we’re here to help people, but 
they must be willing to do the 
work. I’ll put my hand out, but 
they have to grab it,” she said in 
a telephone interview. 

SALVATION ARMY 

Harbor House, is a large hous- 
ing and chemical dependency 
program, located in San Fran- 
cisco. It is a branch of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

“I’ve been working at Har- 
bor House for 25 years and the 
director for two years,” Orosco 
said. “We’re a large housing and 
chemical dependency program.” 

Orosco regularly visits local 
jails and prisons around Cali- 
fornia to provide information re- 
garding housing, unemployment 


and chemical dependency to the 
prisoners. 

These services are also utilized 
by single parents and veterans, 
virtually, anyone in need. The 
Salvation Army Harbor House 
Transitional programs motto is, 
“Doing the most good.” 

Harbor House is a non-gov- 
ernmental agency that provides 
a safe environment for families 
with up to three children. Its 
transitional residency program 
typically lasts between six to 
eight months and ends when per- 
manent housing. State-licensed 
childcare is provided on-site, 
where city psychologists come 
to work with the kids. A family 
stays as long as the children’s 
needs are being met. 

Orosco travels around the 
community providing infor- 
mation to potential employers 
about the formerly incarcerated. 
“They made a mistake and need 
our support.” Orosco said. 

A SECOND CHANCE 

“I go to speak to corporations 
so employers will get over their 
fears and understand the impor- 
tance of working with formerly 


incarcerated people that deserve 
a second chance.” 

She explained that potential 
employers are afraid to hire 
ex- cons, but once she lets them 
know what her residents at Har- 
bor House went through, they 
want to hire them. 

As a non-profit, they are al- 
ways open for donations and for 
landlords to give apartments. 
The staff has worked with the 
San Francisco Rotary Club and 
with internet giant Craigslist. 
com.. 

RECOVERY 

“Everybody that’s in recovery 
here has had an addiction at one 
time,” she stated. “Our program 
provides a sober environment, 
but if you’re still using drugs, 
you won’t be coming here.” 

However if someone does re- 
lapse in their recovery, they can 
reapply after five to six months 
sobriety and they have to go to 
detox. 

“Help is not over, but they 
have to leave Harbor House be- 
cause we have a zero tolerance 
policy.” 


Orosco attends the Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quen- 
tin once a month to provide its 
members with the latest infor- 
mation regarding services avail- 
able to veterans. 

She said she is concerned over 
the spike in younger veterans 
with post-traumatic stress disor- 
ders, chemical dependency, and 
homelessness in the last couple 
of months. 

“I love my job, because I’m 
giving hope to all kinds of 
people everyday,” said Orosco. 
“When I meet judges and dis- 
trict attorneys, and I get a person 
from being sent to state prison 
and back with their children, it’s 
beneficial for everyone.” 

Orosco suggests that potential 
clients contact her around three 
months prior to release. 

San Quentin prisoners may 
contact the California Reentry 
Program’s Allyson West to con- 
tact Harbor House. 

Harbor House is located at 
407 Ninth St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103, (415) 503-3022. 

— Michael R. Harris and Ju- 
lianGlenn Padgett contributed 
to this story. 


New Law 
May Benefit 
Prisoners 

WASHINGTON U S. At- 
torney General Eric Holder said 
some prisoners already serv- 
ing time should benefit from a 
new law that lowers sentences 
for crack cocaine offenses, but 
only if their crimes did not in- 
volve weapons and they do not 
have lengthy arrest records. 
Holder was testifying before the 
U.S. Sentencing Commission 
when he made the statements. 
Last year, Congress passed and 
President Obama signed the Fair 
Sentencing Act, which reduces 
penalties for crack cocaine of- 
fenses to reduce the disparity 
with powder cocaine penalties. 
The act addressed new cases 
but not old ones. The commis- 
sion is considering whether to 
apply lower sentencing guide- 
lines resulting from the new law 
retroactively. Crack cocaine of- 
fenders receive longer sentences 
than those convicted of offenses 
involving powder cocaine. 
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S.Q. prisoners enjoying the performance of The Grave Robber production 

A Message of Love by a Unique Production 


By LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Hitland brought its annual 
production of “The Grave Rob- 
ber” back to San Quentin with a 
message of love and the question 
of what will you do with your 
life after death. 

As men filed into the foyer 
of the Protestant Chapel they 
were met by a large portrait of 
a young man and on the portrait 
read 1988-2011. 

EERIE SOUND 

The eerie sound of an organ 
played as men in blue shirts ac- 
cented with white carnations es- 
corted inmates into the candle- 
lit sanctuary. As the ceremony 
began, a family sat in the front 
row weeping and mourning. 

Derrick Holloway said, “I 
sensed a feeling of finality each 
step I took, I wondered if this is 
for real.” 

A priest stood and prayed and 
gave a eulogy while a somber 
feeling hovered over the audi- 
ence. 


By: JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Ben Prince’s comedy roast of 
defending champion Huggie’s 
standup comedy act took first 
place at the annual San Quentin 
talent show in the Garden Cha- 
pel. 

Although this was Prince’s 
first appearance in the SQ tal- 
ent show, he has had some ex- 
perience with stand up comedy. 
Prince was an amateur perform- 
er at the comedy club in Long 
Beach, “I’ve been a class clown 
all my life.” 

Second place went to Angel 
Alvarez for his lip -sync of Night 
Time is the Right Time, by Ray 
Charles and James Brown’s clas- 
sic, Please, Please, Please, which 
included back-up singers, John 
Vaden, Julian Glenn Padgett, 
and Terrell Merritt. 

Alvarez said, “I’ve always 
wished for the ability to make 
people laugh and thanks to my 


Garvis Brown, who played the 
priest, became a member of the 
Hitland team after visiting his 
brother behind the glass at San 
Quentin for 14 years. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

“God has shown me that peo- 
ple need to come in and present 
themselves as brothers and sis- 
ters,” said Brown. “People need 
to heal themselves from bitter- 
ness and anger toward inmates.” 

Team said they feel their pro- 
duction serves the inmate popu- 
lation. 

Ryan Rhoads played the best 
friend of Tommy, a young man 
facing life after death. “Jesus 
said, He came to give us life 
in John 10:10; it doesn’t say He 
came to tell us how horrible we 
are.” 

The production raised issues 
of life after death, adding a mes- 
sage of love. As graphic im- 
ages progress through Tommy’s 
childhood and adulthood, the 
audience looked at the big screen 


brothers (the back-up singers) 
my dream of entertaining an au- 
dience came true.” 

Third place honors went to 
Keshun “Daleadamown” Tate’s 
spoken word performance of a 
chapter from his autobiography, 
self-criticizing his trials and 
tribulations with crack addic- 
tion. 

Mother Earline and San Quen- 
tin drama team members, Kevin 
Carr and James Cabot organized 
the show for an audience of 
about 100 prisoners. Carr said, 
“The talent show is for everyone 
to have fun, regardless of faith.” 

Robert “Bishop” Butler and 
James Cabot announced the 13 
scheduled performances that in- 
cluded music, dance, poetry, rap, 
and spoken word. 

Judges: Mother Earline, Dan- 
ny Cox, and “Pete” selected the 
top five acts for the audience, by 
applause to choose first, second, 
and third place. Pete said, “The 
best act definitely won. 


attentively as he faces the conse- 
quences of his poor choices. 

Brad Walker, founder of Hit- 
land Productions, is known at 
San Quentin as the “hot dog 
man” because he passes out free 
hot dogs to inmates. 

THREE THINGS 

“Hitland is about three things: 
preaching the Gospel, raising 
people up in the ministry, and 
breaking down the walls. This 
is a psychological thriller that 
invites the audience into its 
production. The point is to blur 
the reality of realness and pro- 
duction,” Walker said. “We’re 
assaulting your mind to crack 
open your heart. The choices 
you make in life will affect your 
after life.” 

Hitland Productions is prepar- 
ing for another day of hot dogs 
and live entertainment for the 
month of July. 

The team includes Brad Walk- 
er, Marti Walker, Ken Brown, 
Lorraine, Ryan Rhoades and 
Garvis Brown. 


Mother Earline, a supporter 
of Christian values, has been in- 
volved with the Garden Chapel 
for more than 25 years. She told 
the performers, “I’ll be playing 
the role of Simon. If you don’t 
get picked, take it like a man and 
move on.... this is for laughter 
and fun.” 

Curt, a prisoner was asked if 
he would boo an act. He said, 
“Talent is relative - I wouldn’t 
easily boo an act because it takes 
a lot of courage to get up there.” 
But, Black, another prisoner 
said, “Oh yeah, I’d boo. People 
come in here thinking that they 
have talent, but everybody in 
San Quentin knows they don’t.” 

The audience was vicious. 
Most acts didn’t last the one 
minute allotted before booing 
was allowed - sort of like the 
gong show with an Apollo twist. 
Sandman, played by Mike Beard, 
had plenty of work as he swept 
booed acts stage left. Shake- 
speare was brutally booed off 


During the fall semester, Pat- 
ten University offered a course 
in Asian- and African-American 
Theater. The African lessons 
were later dropped due to the 
professors scheduling therefore 
Asian theater became the main 
focus. 

Terry Park taught the classes. 
He is pursuing a master’s degree 
at the University of California at 
Davis. Park has been involved 
in theater throughout his high 
school and college years. He 
started his own off-Broadway 
production group, Vassar, that 
featured a show called “38th 
Parallel.” 

The production group focused 
on ethic diversity and presented 
acting opportunities for people 
of color. The show was picked 
up by Pan Asian Repertoire 
Theater. Park introduced his stu- 
dents to Kilusan Bautista, who is 
a hip-hop theater actor. Bautista 
also uses theater to advocate for 
racial unity. 

Bautista was raised in San 
Francisco and moved to New 
York to promote his one-man 
theater act. He is currently pro- 
moting his act throughout Cali- 
fornia college campuses. 

With a live D.J. on turntables, 
Bautista dances and single- 
handedly portrays multiple char- 
acters. He re-enacts the episodes 
he experienced growing up in an 
Filipino-American family with 
an alcoholic father. 

Bautista’s father pressured 
him to learn to speak Tagalog, 
even though his father did not 
speak the language himself. He 
struggled with the trauma of 
living in a dysfunctional home. 
Bautista found solace through 
the hip-hop he heard in his Af- 
rican-American community of 
Sunnydale in San Francisco. 

He had finally found a creative 
outlet that allowed him to repre- 
sent his Filipino heritage. 


the stage. Another prisoner who 
lamented over the two years he 
spent composing a song was ini- 
tially booed until the song took 
hold to the finicky audience. He 
made it to the final five. 

Afterwards, Prince said, “It 
was all in fun. I didn’t mean any 
harm to my friend, Huggie.” 

Prisoners housed in “H” Unit 
were not included in the talent 
show because of administrative 
reasons, but the organizers said 
they look forward to including 
them next time. 

— Samuel Hearnes contrib- 
uted to this story. 


While performing before a 
classroom of Patten theater stu- 
dents, Bautista grabbed the at- 
tention of his small audience. 
Accompanied by a CD playing 
on a boom box, he ran in circles, 
bowed as if to the sun, and did 
stomp tribal-type movements 
as flutes echoed throughout the 
classroom. His performance 
wowed the audience. 

VISIBLE PASSION 

Theater student Phoeun You 
stated, “You can really see his 
passion. I like the way he just 
stepped out of the box. . . he made 
something out of nothing.” 

During Bautista’s perfor- 
mance he was forced to impro- 
vise as the CD often skipped. 

Bautista took his life experi- 
ences of being raised in a dys- 
functional home to the stage. 
However, he said his family 
sharply opposed the idea due to 
Asian family codes of secrecy. 
He said he feels that by sharing 
his life experience, it inspires 
others to do the same. 

J.C. Cavitt was a theater stu- 
dent and audience member who 
watched in awe as Bautista 
performed. Cavitt is also a the- 
ater performer for the Protes- 
tant Chapel drama team. Cavitt 
stated, “By watching his per- 
formance, I was really inspired. 
It inspired me enough to start 
thinking about doing a one-man 
performance myself. I’ve even 
jotted down some ideas. By 
watching him do it, I know I can 
do it too.” 

Bautista said he is fully aware 
of the power of influence that 
theater has on others. “It starts 
with the heart. When you have 
a message, you have to be real 
about it. There is no one else to 
blame. The responsibility is in- 
tense,” he said. 

— Laquan Hayes 

Running Out 
Of Time 

SACRAMENTO — Califor- 
nia Gov. Jerry Brown said he 
may ask federal judges for more 
time to reduce the state’s prison 
population by more than 30,000 
inmates. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that California’s 
overcrowded prisons violate the 
constitutional rights of prison- 
ers, and gave officials two years 
to cut the number of inmates. 
However, Gov. Brown said the 
timelines offered by the high 
court weren’t realistic 


Correction 

In the Mar/Apr issue of the San Quentin News, the story re- 
garding the rescue of a couple from San Francisco Bay incor- 
rectly attributed the following quote to Fire Capt. S. Long. The 
quote was by firefighter Derrick Edgerly. “Any one of us was 
ready to jump into the water to save a life. We are human beings. 
We made a mistake, but it doesn’t mean that we are not capable 
of change.” The S.Q. News regrets the error. 


S.Q. Talent Show Brings Down the House at the Chapel 
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POETRY 


ABSENCE OF THE 

ARCHBISHOP 

By GEOFFREY G. O’BRIEN 

You meet at most four 

archbishops 

in a lifetime. You have at 

most 

one lifetime. You sing when 
in pain 

and expect to be heard. 

You see the outline 
of holy figures, their win- 
dows and blinds. 

You want to kiss the gold 
of the coat and 
you want it to come off on 
your lips. 

You think of singing gold 
songs and are not 
for a moment in pain. You 
see the sun not 
as it is but as it will be 
without you, 

cold gold with all the win- 
dows closed. 

You expect to be heard 
singing in your house. 

I CAN’T WRITE A POEM 
By KYLE M. COLE 
I can’t write a poem in this 

place 

I can strafe the windows 
with hard looks 
I can hear drive-bys and 

far-flung 

Rooks toppling across the 
back bar 

I can clearly see my son’s 

face 

I can pick at a thousand 
sores forming 
Into memories 
I can hear tock-tock use 
buys chanting 
In their maladies 
But I can’t write a poem in 
this place. 


SAN QUENTIN 
HAIKU=HAIQU 

By KYLE M. COLE 
With new orange clothes 
I see, the cart roll away 
into fluorescents 
Peninsula breeze 
clutching me on the yard 
glances want blood and 
money 

Lovely female 
women are the true soft 

source 

I’m so glad you’re here 
Rushing for a tray 
a J-cat reminded them 
of long lost children 
Puffs float from Oakland 
where did your teeth run 
off to 

I smell taco trucks 
Fog and sun mixing 
during yard side chow call 
as gulls caw loosely 
MOTHERS DAY 
By KEITH ALLEN LEWIS SR. 
“Mothers Day Is Everyday” 
At age 3 it’s, “Mom, I love 
you.” 

At age 8 it’s, “Mom, you’re 
the best.” 

At age 13 it’s, “Mom, what- 
ever!” 

At age 16 it’s, “Ugh, you 
get on my nerves.” 

At age 18 it’s, “I can’t wait 
to move out.” 

At age 25 it’s, “Mom, you 
were right.” 

At age 30 it’s, “I want to 
move back with mom.” 
At age 50 it’s, “I don’t 
want to lose mom.” 

At age 70 it’s, “I would 
do anything to have mom 
back by my side.” 

You only get one mom; the 
one that gave you life. So 
love; cherish; respect and 
honor her while you can; 
because when you don’t 



By RONALD ‘YANA’ SELF 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Though all plants are purposeful and important, four plants 
are sacred: 

1. Toba#^ is used in the offering of prayer to the Great Spirit. 
The smoke contains the prayers that are then lifted skyward. 

2. Cedar purifies; good fortune will come your way if you 
carry cedar in your shoes. 

3. Sage cleans the body and repels negative energy. 

4. Sweetgrass also purifies and is carried for positive. 

“So I know that it is a good thing I am going to do; and be- 
cause no good thing can be done by any man alone. I will first 
make an offering and send a voice to the spirit world, that it may 
help me to be true. See I fill this sacred pipe with the bark of the 
red willow; but before we smoke it you must see how it is made 
and what it means. These four ribbons hanging here on the stem 
are the four quartets of the universe. The black one is for the 
west where the thunder beings live to send us rain; the white 
one is for the north, whence the comes the great white cleansing 
wind; the red one for the east, whence the morning star lives to 
give men wisdom. The yellow for the south, whence comes the 
summer and the power to grow.” 

Black Elk 

Oglala Sioux, 1863-1950 


have her by your side, 
you’re going to wish that 
you did... 

This; our reminder to every- 
one that; we’re to cherish; 
and to be thankful to God 
for your mother’s presence; 
for her good health; and for 
all of her nurturing ways 
Everyday; and “NOT” just 
on the one day in which 
“THEY” call Mothers Day; 
But Everyday; BE IT GOD’S 
WILL... 

Our message; is UNIVER- 
SAL; to all mothers; whom 
are to be [TRULY] LOVED 
by all of us; BE IT GOD’S 

WILL... 

We hereby declare that: 
“Mothers Day; is EVERY- 
DAY;” and that: “EVERY- 
DAY; is Mothers Day” 

WAVEMAKER 

By KYLE M. COLE 
When the world ends 
I will be in a plane and 
have a few more minutes 
than you 

when the world ends 
I will be a bolt of lighting 
splitting an oak at mid- 
night 

When the world ends 
I will be pure conscious 
awareness under the Bhodi 

tree 

when the world ends 
I will be a cassette tape all 
pulled out and fluttering on 
the freeway 
when the world ends 
I’ll kiss all the girls 
That said kiss me tomor- 
row 

I’ll make Hindu Brim legs 
Serve oatmeal to the Gan- 
ges 

I’ll break down walls and 
Expose the dark side of 

“civilized” 

When the world ends. 

RUFF BOY 

By MATTHEW BREEN 
Ruff boy tuff boy the kind 
you couldn't love boy 
drinks smokes even does 

dope. 

Knife in his pocket a gleam 
in his eye a gun to his head 
not afraid to die. 

First hear a bang, then a 
low sigh from a helpless 
boy who just died. 

Ruff boy tuff boy the kind 
you couldn’t love boy just a 
poor little mixed up boy. 

Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 


AAAA 

JM WW* 
JOO* 

QQQ 

Hii 


PUPPET (By Joy Fielding) - Tab girl/ 
attorney Amanda Travis 9 comfortable 
world is rocked and ugly memories 
resurface when her estranged mother 
murders a stranger. 


SILENT WITNESS (By Richard 
North Patterson) - Criminal lawyer 
Tony Lord reluctantly returns to his 
estranged home town to defend an old 
friend of murder charges. 


NAKED TRUTH (By Amy J. Fetzer) - 
CIA Operative Alexa Gavilan is in a fix 
when she is left in a South American 
jungle , with the last 30 days gone. 


PLAY DEAD (By Harlan Coben) - Life 
gets more complicated when ex-model 
investigates the death of her basketball 
star husband. 


WICKED (By Gregory Macguire) - 
Imaginative account of the origins of 
Oz’s “Wicked Witch of the West." 


RATINGS: 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: \ || //a 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading: 




Featured artwork of Chad Tobias © 2008 
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By TROY A. ASHMUS 
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Officer Attacked 
In Segregated Unit 


D.A. Eyes 

Death 

Penalty 

By: JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Francisco District Attor- 
ney George Gascon expresses 
the right to seek the death pen- 
alty in “very heinous” cases. 
“I’m not going to compromise,” 
reported the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 

In spite of this position, Gascon 
does not believe the death pen- 
alty is “the right tool,” saying it 
has a disproportionate affect on 
minorities, does not bring clo- 
sure to victims’ families and has 
a great cost financially. 

Gascon is a former Republican 
who registered as a Democrat 
after being appointed district at- 
torney earlier this year. 

Golden Gate University law 
professor Peter Keane told the 
SF Examiner, “He automatically 
lost a chunk of San Francisco 
voters. According to Keane, in 
San Francisco there is a “hard- 
core” group of between 30 and 
35 percent of voters who would 
vote against someone support- 
ing the death penalty in any 
form, “no matter who’s running 
against them.” 


MAY 1981 - Approximately 
200 law students from area col- 
leges attended the Warden’s 
Tour and Banquet Apr. 11. The 
tours, conducted once a month 
in March through October, were 
started during the tenure of War- 
den Clinton Duffy (1940-51) as 
an effort to increase the public’s 
awareness of San Quentin. Each 
group is assigned an inmate tour 
guide. 

MAY 1981 - The gunrail 
officer in the Protective Hous- 
ing Unit fired three rounds of 
birdshot to break up a scuffle 
between several guards and two 
convicts under the influence of 
pruno. The ricocheting pellets 
sent one guard and two cons to 
the hospital. 

MAY 1981 - The Supreme 
Court left intact rulings that the 
five-month lockdown was not 
cruel and unusual punishment. 
The case stemmed from 1974 
when there had been 82 assaults 
with weapons, 12 murders of 
inmates and eight assaults with 
weapons on staff. As a result, in- 
mates were locked in their cells 
24 hours a day for five months. 

HISTORICAL 

PERSPECTIVE 

The prison population of San 
Quentin reached 1,000 on Oct. 
8, 1874; it was almost 2,000 in 
1907; and it reached it’s maxi- 
mum of 6,397 on July 7, 1934. 
The current population can be 
found on the masthead of page 
one of this paper. 


SACRAMENTO — The 
California Senate has approved 
SB26, which creates a misde- 
meanor for any prison employee 
or visitor smuggling a cell phone 
into prison. An inmate caught in 
possession of a cell phone would 
lose early release credits of up 
to 180 days. Currently, possess- 
ing a cell phone in a California 
prison violates prison rules but 
is not illegal. 

SACRAMENTO Gov. 
Jerry Brown announced the lay- 
off of more than 130 employees 
at the state prison system’s head- 
quarters. Brown’s office said the 
layoffs would reduce general 
fund spending by $30 million 
and eliminate about 266 vacant 
positions at California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation headquarters. The 
cuts were first suggested when 
Brown released a revised budget 
plan that included eliminating 
5,500 positions statewide. The 
measure will eliminate 32 exec- 
utive-level corrections jobs and 
more than 100 management and 
supervisory positions, Brown’s 
office said. More than 1,000 
headquarters positions, or about 
25 percent, have been eliminat- 
ed during the past 18 months, 
reducing staffing levels to about 
2005 levels, Brown’s office said. 


MAY 1981 - A release date 
scheduled for next month wasn’t 
quite good enough for ranch 
resident Charles Sorg, 33. Sorg 
jumped the gun and escaped on 
May 3, when he was discovered 
missing during the 10:30 count. 

MAY 1981 - Forty-two moms 
from throughout California 
traveled to San Quentin to share 
breakfast behind the bars with 
their lucky convict sons for the 
Annual Family Day treat. One 
Mom came all the way from Illi- 
nois and two came from Nevada. 
A good day was had by all. 

MAY 1981 - A story in the 
S.Q. News reported that the 
library featured 15 daily Cali- 
fornia newspapers, including 
some in Chinese, Japanese and 
Spanish. Among the 82 differ- 
ent magazines that can be found 
there are Playboy, Sports Illus- 
trated, Business World and Low 
Rider. 

JUNE 1981 - In the sixth 
stabbing in six days at Folsom 
prison, a convicted murderer 
was stabbed in the back with a 
10 -inch knife. He underwent 
surgery and was in stable condi- 
tion. There were no suspects in 
custody and the incidents do not 
appear related at this time. There 
are 1,855 inmates at Folsom, 
about 100 more than the prison 
was designed to hold. 

JUNE 1981 - Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger called for 
mandatory educational and vo- 
cational programs for prison 
inmates. He also called for a na- 


HUNTSVILLE, TX — A 

42 -year- old convicted killer, 
Gayland Bradford, was executed 
for the robbery-murder of a Dal- 
las grocery store security guard 
almost 23 years ago. Four days 
after Christmas in 1988, he took 
$7 from 29-year-old Brian Wil- 
liams, then gunned him down. 
Bradford was on parole for a 
robbery conviction when he was 
arrested for the murder. Brad- 
ford became the fourth Texas 
prisoner executed this year. 

MEXICO CITY — Calling 
the global war on drugs a costly 
failure, a group of high-profile 
world leaders is urging the 
Obama administration and other 
governments to end the war. A 
report by the Global Commis- 
sion on Drug Policy has recom- 
mended that governments try 
new ways of legalizing and reg- 
ulating drugs, especially mari- 
juana, as a way to deny profits 
to drug cartels. The recommen- 
dation was swiftly dismissed by 
the Obama administration and 
the government of Mexico. The 
two administrations are allied 
in a violent 4 1/2 -year-old crack- 
down on cartels that has led to 
the deaths of more than 38,000 
people in Mexico. 


tional academy for the training 
of prison and jail guards. 

JUNE 1981 - Fearing that 
guards might be smuggling 
weapons in to inmates in maxi- 
mum security cells, Warden 
George Sumner has called for 
a rule requiring guards to pass 
through a metal detector upon 
entering the prison. On May 20, 
guntower guard Atha Frazier, 28, 
was arrested for carrying a load- 
ed pistol and ammunition into 
the prison. Frazier, a guard for 
eight months, has been charged 
with possessing drugs on prison 
grounds and smuggling a fire- 
arm into a prison. In the past, 
searches of the Adjustment Cen- 
ter have turned up street-made 
knives and hacksaw blades. 

JUNE 1981 - An officer 
working the adjustment Center 
was attacked and stabbed with 
a spear-type weapon by an in- 
mate being removed from the 
shower area. The weapon was a 
spear approximately 18 inches 
long with a two-and-a-half-inch 
steel tip. The guard was treated 
at Marin General Hospital and 
released. 

JUNE 1981 - A C-Section 
inmate was in serious condi- 
tion following four hours of 
surgery to remove a knife that 
was stabbed through his neck. 
Permanent damage may include 
paralysis to the victim’s left ex- 
tremities. There were no wit- 
nesses to the assault. 


San Quentin officials are in- 
vestigating an attack by an in- 
mate on a correctional officer on 
June 8. 

Public Information Officer Lt. 
Sam Robinson said the attack 
occurred at approximately 3:15 
p.m. in the Security Housing 
Unit Law Library. 

The inmate “attempted to 
murder a correctional officer,” 
Robinson said. “The inmate re- 
quested to use the restroom fa- 
cility. When the officer opened 
the library booth door, the in- 
mate slipped his handcuffs and 
repeatedly struck the officer in 
the face and head area with the 
handcuffs. Responding staff had 


We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


to use physical force to stop the 
attack.” 

“The officer’s injuries consist- 
ed of lacerations and abrasions to 
the facial area,” Robinson add- 
ed. “The injuries he sustained 
were not life-threatening and he 
did not require hospitalization. 
An investigation is underway to 
determine the causative factors 
surrounding this brutal attack.” 

Robinson said the Southern 
Hispanic-affiliated, Adminis- 
trative-Segregation inmate was 
housed in the Adjustment Cen- 
ter. 

The identities of the inmate 
and officer were not disclosed. 

— Lt. Sam Robinson 

San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 

Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 

SQ-San_Quentin_News. 

html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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Viewing area of New condemned chamber 

New Effort Launched 
To End Death Penalty 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A new attempt has been 
launched to abolish capital 
punishment in California with 
claims it is an expensive failure. 

Supporters of Senate Bill 490 
include the author of a 1978 bal- 
lot initiative that greatly expand- 
ed what constituted a capital 
crime, and a former San Quen- 
tin warden who oversaw four 
executions. 


Testifying before a Senate 
committee in support of the bill 
were Don Heller, who wrote 
the 1978 ballot measure that 
expanded capital punishment, 
and Jeanne Woodford, a former 
San Quentin warden and former 
director of the Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
Both pointed to the enormous 
costs of capital punishment. 

See Death Penalty on Page 4 


Former CDCR Chief Leads 
Anti-Death Penalty Group 


Editor’s Note: This is the first 
of two articles on the Aug. 2 
interview Editor-in-Chief Mi- 
chael R. Harris conducted with 
Jeanne Woodford, a former San 
Quentin warden and former 
chief of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation. 

Please explain where the 
disbanding of California’s 
executions stand as of right 
now. 

Senator Loni Hancock, has 
introduced Senate Bill 490. If 
it’s passed by the Senate and 
Assembly that would place the 
initiative on the 2012 ballot. The 
initiative would seek to abolish 
the death penalty in California. 
It would also change the people 
on Death Row’s sentence to life 
without the possibility of parole 
as the harshest sentence in Cali- 
fornia. 

What steps are you and 
your organization taking to 
make sure the death penalty 



Official Photo 

Jeanne Woodford 

is no longer a part of Califor- 
nia’s landscape? 

Our efforts (at Death Penalty 
Focus) are to educate the public 
about what we call “The myth 
about the death penalty.” Many 
people believe that it’s cheaper 
to execute people than to have 
them imprisoned with life with- 
out possibility of parole. \So, 
we really talk about those kinds 
of myths, including the fact that 


many people believe that vic- 
tims deserve to have the death 
penalty, but in fact we have a 
very broken death penalty sys- 
tem in this state and very few 
people are actually executed. 
Of the many homicides that oc- 
cur in California and around the 
country, very few people are 
prosecuted as a capital case. So, 
it is as people talk about, like 
being stuck by lightning. Very 
few people are prosecuted, and 
of those, very few are ever ex- 
ecuted. So, it’s really a false 
promise to victims. 

So, we really do a lot to try 
to educate the public about how 
costly the death penalty is, and 
that there could be better use 
of that money. There could be 
more teachers in classrooms, 
more police on the streets, and 
it would be better for public 
safety to have those dollars go- 
ing to a much more pro-active 
approach to criminal justice. 

See Woodford on Page 9 


Gov. Brown’s Realignment 
Approved by the Legislature 
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2011 graduates listen to the speaker during ceremony 

74 Graduated at San Quentin 


By JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

On the same week the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that Califor- 
nia prisons are unconstitution- 
ally overcrowded, San Quentin 
and New Folsom prisons broke 
out in riots involving over 350 
prisoners, leaving at least four 
hospitalized. 

“As we work to carry out 
the court’s ruling, I will take 
all steps necessary to protect 
public safety,” said, Gov. Jerry 
Brown, “These offenders will 
be returning to our communi- 
ties perhaps sooner than we’d 
planned.” 

ELIMINATING BEDS 

California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) Secretary, Matthew 
Cate issued a press release, 
“California’s inmate population 
has been reduced to levels not 
seen since 1995, and non-tra- 
ditional beds have been elimi- 
nated by nearly 13,000. We’ve 
come a long way in both popu- 
lation reduction measures and 
in the quality of care given to 
inmates.” 

State Senator Loni Hancock 
told the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, “Our prison system is an ex- 
pensive failure. It is a threat to 


both public safety and the finan- 
cial well-being of California. It 
cost $49,000 a year to keep a 
person locked up in California 
prison - almost seven times 
what we spend on each child in 
our public schools - yet Cali- 
fornia is getting a disappointing 
return on our huge investment 
of tax dollars in corrections.” 

National Public Radio’s 
(KALW) Rina Palta inter- 
viewed Secretary Cate regard- 
ing CDCR’s plan to comply 
with the landmark decision 
capping the prison population 
at 110,000. 

BUDGET WOES 

As California severely cut 
spending for public schools, 
social services and health pro- 
grams, the new state budget 
provides nearly $5.6 billion 
in sales tax revenue and other 
money to pay for Gov. Brown’s 
“realignment” plan that keeps 
40,000 felons convicted after 
Oct. 1 in the county jails for su- 
pervision while simultaneously 
reducing parole oversight for 
prisoners with low-level, non- 
serious, non-violent crimes. 

“Nobody who is currently 
in prison right now will be re- 

See Gov . Brown’s on Page 4 


S.Q. News 
Website 

The San Quentin News is 
available at its own website: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

We welcome and encourage 
your feedback. 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Design Editor 

Prisoners’ family members, 
volunteers, educational and cor- 
rections staff packed the San 
Quentin Garden Chapel to wit- 
ness extraordinary achievement 
in an unlikely setting. Prisoners 
from Robert E. Burton Adult 
School and Patten University re- 
ceived awards of completion for 
their General Education Devel- 
opment, Associate of Arts De- 
grees and Vocational Training. 

The Vietnam Veterans Group 
of San Quentin Color Guard ini- 
tiated the annual graduation cer- 
emony June 23 by a presention 
of the American flag. 

“How proud your families 
must be of you and how you 
have educated yourselves,” said 
Acting Warden Michael Martel. 


“Continue learning and continue 
trying to achieve.” 

The warden praised the prison 
education staff and volunteers 
who tirelessly devote their time 
and effort in bringing higher ed- 
ucation to the men at San Quen- 
tin. 


“I’ve never met a more dedi- 
cated staff that is so dedicated to 
your well being,” said Warden 
Martel. 

Guests and a sea of black caps 
attentively listened as the key- 
note speaker, Oakland Mayor 

See S.Q. Students on Page 4 
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H-Unit mural by Mark Wilson 

See Artists’ Beautify H-Unit, Page 7 
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Violence is The ‘Tragic Expression of Unmet Needs’ 


By SHARRAN ZELEKE 
AND 

JOHN PORTER 
Contributing Writers 

Violence is a tragic expres- 
sion of unmet needs. Nonviolent 
Communication (NVC) is a pro- 
gram which helps us look be- 
yond violent actions in the world 
to address the root causes of the 
violence. 

The founder of NVC refers to 
violence as the “tragic expres- 
sion of unmet needs,” whether 
in the form of physical violence, 
substance abuse, domestic vio- 
lence, or emotional abuse. Needs 
refer to what we all need for life- 
-air, food, water, sleep, and also 
to our deepest values such as 
love, consideration, or to matter. 
If, for example, we believe that 
others do not care about us, we 
may turn to drugs, alcohol or 
violence to deal with our unmet 
need to matter. NVC gives us 
tools for working with life’s dif- 
ficulties and what they bring up 
in us in ways that we do not end 
up regretting. 

NVC CONCEPTS 

NVC concepts can be challeng- 
ing to convey inside prison. At 
some point in the students’ first 
exposure to NVC, someone in 
the class will say, “We can’t talk 
like that here.” The “like that” 
being referred to is telling some- 
one what is going on for them, 
using feelings and needs words 


and checking in with others 
about their feelings and needs. 
And yet these two components 
of the NVC model are very pow- 
erful gateways to recovering a 
nonviolent connection with our- 
selves and others. 

As students continue to take 
the NVC classes, we see a deep- 
ening of their understanding of 
the model, increased ability to 
express feelings and needs, and 
changes in the way they engage 
with difficult circumstances and 
other people. Below are changes 
some of the students have expe- 
rienced after taking NVC. 

Prior to attending a class in 
NVC, the only tools for han- 
dling domestic disputes between 
my girlfriend and me came from 
my experience at home. When 
my parents had problems, they 
yelled, threw things and fought 
a lot. NVC has helped me see the 
destructive results of yelling and 
fighting when faced with a prob- 
lem. I began to see that in rela- 
tionships with women I was not 
respectful. My language toward 
them was attacking. My demean- 
or was violent when things did 
not go my way - never accepting 
responsibility for my actions, 
always blaming my girlfriend. 
I didn’t know how to communi- 
cate in the relationship because 
I didn’t consider my girlfriend’s 
needs to be as important as mine. 
No one likes to be talked to like 
a dog. NVC has given me tools 


to understand and acknowledge 
my needs, free myself from de- 
structive cultural conditioning 
and break patterns of thinking 
that lead to arguments and an- 
ger. I know now that it is neces- 
sary to consider the needs of my 
partner, and NVC has given me 
tools to know how to do this. — 
Bobby Evans, Jr. 

EMPATHY FOR ONESELF 

Through taking NVC classes, 
I have learned how to have empa- 
thy for myself. I used to believe 
that everything I needed came 
from outside me, from someone 
other than myself. Once I start- 
ing taking care of myself and 
checking in with my feelings, 
needs, desires and wants, my 
need to be fulfilled by another 
diminished. This is my 16th year 
in prison. Finally I feel nearly 
fully healed and self-fulfilled. — 
Curtis Roberts 

This class is making a differ- 
ence. This week I remembered 
to use my tools, both my NVC 
tools and my spiritual tools. I 
work in P.I.A., and at the end of 
one day two tools were missing, 
a razor blade and a drill bit. The 
guards had all the guys who work 
in the shop standing in the yard 
a long time while they searched 
for the missing tools. In the past, 
I would have been really angry 
about that, but this time I thought 
to myself, “Remember to use 
your tools.” My NVC tool was 
to ask myself, “What do I need 


here?” I saw that what I needed 
was for them to find the missing 
tools. Then I used my spiritual 
tool to practice patience. I was 
much calmer than usual for a sit- 
uation like this. I felt good about 
myself for remembering I can 
choose how to respond to what 
happens instead of just reacting. 
— Jon Cope 

I started NVC Basics because 
it was recommended to me by 
one of my friends. I almost left 
after the third class when the 
giraffe and jackal puppets were 
introduced. My friend urged me 
to stick with it. I did and I was 
one of those guys who checked 
in with “I’m cool,” “Every- 
thing is okay.” I got away with 
it for half the semester until the 
teacher said, “You are not tell- 
ing me anything. How does cool 
feel?” Then I was introduced 
to the empathy map, where I 
traveled the map on the floor 
as I told my story: from blame, 
self-criticism, deserve language, 
judgment to ending up (with the 
help of the instructors) in obser- 
vation, feelings (what I was feel- 
ing and guessing what the other 
person might have been feeling), 
needs, and even eventually end- 
ing up with understanding, em- 
pathy and accountability for my 
thoughts, feelings and actions. I 
learned my boundaries were not 
universal, and when people act- 
ed in a way that I did not enjoy, 
it was not to annoy me or anger 


me; it was because they were 
meeting needs of their own. 

What has NVC done for me? 
It has given me tools to accept 
myself, love myself, forgive my- 
self, understand myself, connect 
with myself, communication 
with myself, to be aware of my- 
self and to accept, love, forgive, 
understand, connect, commu- 
nicate and be aware of others. 
— Henry Edward Frank 

HOW TO GET STARTED 

NVC Basics 1, Basics 2 and 
Next Step classes are taught on 
the Hill on Wednesdays, from 
3 -5pm in the Education Build- 
ing. Sign-up sheets are posted 
in the Education Building and in 
North Block two weeks before 
a new series begins. The next 
series will start just after New 
Year’s. 

NVC Basics and Next Step 
classes are taught in H-unit 
on Wednesday evenings, from 
6:30-8:25p.m. Students can get 
information about and sign-up 
for classes in dorms 4 and 5 
through Stand Up inmate pro- 
gram advocates. Students can 
also come to the registration 
evening the week before classes 
start and talk to NVC teacher(s). 
The next series will start just af- 
ter New Year’s. 

— Sharran Zeleke and John 
Porter are volunteers who teach 
non-violence classes at San 
Quentin. 


Legalized Discrimination: The New Jim Crow 

A Review of Michelle Alexander’s Popular Book on The American Criminal Justice System 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In her book, “The New Jim 
Crow,” Michelle Alexander 
writes, that when a prisoner is 
released from incarceration, he 
or she enters a metaphorical uni- 
verse in which discrimination in 
nearly every aspect of economic, 
political, and social life is legal. 

Incarceration marginalizes 
vast portions of the African 
American and Hispanic com- 
munities. It ostracizes them 
physically (in prisons, jails, 
and ghettos), then sanctions 
discrimination against them in 
employment, education, hous- 
ing, voting, and public benefits, 
according to Alexander. 

According to a Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistics study, about 30 
percent of released prisoners 
are rearrested within six months 
of release. Within three years, 
nearly 69 percent were rearrest- 
ed at least once for a new crime. 
A small amount are rearrested 
for violent crimes; the vast ma- 
jority are rearrested for property 
crimes, drug offenses and public 
disorder offenses. 

For those released on parole, 
the risks of reincarceration are 
especially high. They may be 
stopped and searched (with 
or without their consent) for 
any reason. Parolees are at in- 
creased threat of arrest because 
their lives are governed by ad- 
ditional rules that do not apply 


to everyone else. Restrictions on 
their travel and behavior, such 
as a prohibition on associating 
with other felons, paying fines, 
remaining drug free, being em- 
ployed, and meeting with parole 
officers, create opportunities for 
arrest. Violation of these special 
rules can land someone right 
back in prison. 

Most ultimately return to 
prison, sometimes for the rest of 
their lives. Others are released 
again, only to find themselves in 
precisely the same circumstanc- 
es they occupied before, unable 
to cope with the stigma of the 
prison label and their permanent 
pariah status. 

Unless the laws and policies 
that keep ex- offenders marginal- 
ized from the mainstream soci- 
ety and economy are eliminated, 
those labeled felons will contin- 
ue to cycle in and out of prison. 
Obtaining reform through local 
or state legislatures may be un- 
likely. Few politicians will leap 
at the opportunity to help people 
labeled criminals. 

A myriad of laws, rules and 
regulations operate to discrimi- 
nate against ex-felons and ef- 
fectively prevent their reintegra- 
tion into the mainstream society 
and economy. These restric- 
tions amount to a form of “civic 
death.” 

Anyone convicted of a felony 
is automatically ineligible for 
public housing assistance for at 


least five years. Even after the 
five-year period has expired, 
those labeled “criminals” face 
a lifetime of discrimination in 
the public and private housing 
markets. Housing discrimina- 
tion against ex-felons (as well as 
suspected criminals) is legal. 

People whose only crime is 
drug addiction or possession of 
a small amount of drugs could 
find themselves locked out of the 
mainstream society and econ- 
omy — permanently. In 1996, 
President Clinton declared that 
public housing agencies should 
exercise no discretion when a 
tenant or guest engages in crim- 
inal activity, particularly if it is 
drug-related. In its final form, 
the act, together with the Quality 
Housing and Work Responsibil- 
ity Act of 1998, not only autho- 
rized public housing agencies to 
exclude automatically (and evict) 
drug offenders and other felons; 
it also allowed agencies to bar 
applicants believed to be using 
illegal drugs or abusing alcohol 
— whether or not they had been 
convicted of a crime. 

The “no-fault” clause con- 
tained in every public housing 
lease requires tenants to do far 
more than simply pay their rent 
on time, keep down the noise and 
make sure their homes are kept in 
good condition. The “One Strike 
and You’re Out” policy requires 
every public housing lease to 
stipulate that if the tenant or any 


member of the tenant’s house- 
hold, or any guest of the tenant, 
engages in any drug-related or 
other criminal activity on or off 
the premises, and then tenancy 
will be terminated. Prisoners re- 
turning ‘home’ are typically the 
poorest of the poor, lacking the 
ability to pay for private hous- 
ing and routinely denied public 
housing assistance. 

Every state and the District of 
Columbia, requires parolees to 
“maintain gainful employment.” 
Failure to do so could mean more 
prison time for failing to fulfill a 
“condition” of parole. Nearly ev- 
ery state allows private employ- 
ers to discriminate based on past 
criminal convictions. In fact, 
employers in most states can 
deny jobs to people who were 
arrested but never convicted of 
any crime. 

For most people coming out 
of prison, a criminal conviction 
adds to their already problem- 
atic profile. About 70 percent of 
offenders and ex- offenders are 
high school dropouts. According 
to at least one study, about half 
are functionally illiterate. Their 
job prospects are forever bleak. 

The most severely disadvan- 
taged applicants in the job mar- 
ket are ex- offenders. A crimi- 
nal record — regardless of race 
— harms the prospects of all 
job applicants. The stigma of a 
criminal record makes employ- 
ers unwilling to hire them. The 


jobless rate for young black male 
dropouts, including those incar- 
cerated, is a staggering 65 per- 
cent. 

Welfare reform legislation 
signed by President Clinton in 
1996, ended individual entitle- 
ments to welfare and provided 
states with block grants. The 
Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families Program (TANF) im- 
poses a five-year lifetime limit 
on benefits and requires welfare 
recipients, including those who 
have young children and lack 
child care, to work in order to 
receive benefits. 

The law also requires that 
states permanently bar indi- 
viduals with drug-related felony 
convictions from receiving fed- 
erally funded assistance. No ex- 
ceptions are made to the felony 
drug ban. Accordingly, pregnant 
women, women raising young 
children, people in drug treat- 
ment or recovery, and people 
suffering from HIV/AIDS are 
ineligible for food assistance for 
the rest of their lives — simply 
because they were once caught 
with drugs. 

However, there is another 
path. Rather than shaming and 
condemning an already deeply 
stigmatized group, we collec- 
tively, can embrace them — not 
necessarily their behavior, but 
them — their humanness, she 
says. 
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Family members and recipients of the scholarship awards seated at the head table 

25th Annual Veterans’ Scholarship 
Ceremony Honors Area Students 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Staff Writer 

Military veterans incarcerated 
at San Quentin State Prison con- 
tinue giving to their country by 
awarding scholarships to local 
high school students. 

“This highly ceremonial event 
reflects our respect for Ameri- 
can values,” said Chairman Fer- 
nando Lemus of the Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quentin 
(VVGSQ). 

High school seniors with mili- 
tary parents or guardians submit 
essays. Winners are selected by 
the VVGSQ Scholarship Com- 
mittee. 

Banquet tables were arranged 
in the shape of sergeant chev- 
rons. 

Flags were displayed repre- 


senting the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, Coast Guard, 
Vietnam Veterans of America, 
and POW/MIA. The POW/MIA 
flag carries the message: You 
Are Not Forgotten. 

The first award of $1,500 went 
to Rosa Valdes of Vanden High 
School in Fairfield. She plans 
to study biology as she works 
toward a degree in medicine at 
The University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Valdes acknowledged the need 
for more positive role models for 
the younger generation. 

“I think it’s amazing that you 
guys are doing this from the in- 
side. I hope that this will get out 
to the community so others can 
participate. Thank you for all 
this, you guys have really made 
me feel good,” she added. 

The second scholarship of 
$1,250 went to Kameryn Ray, a 


senior at Pittsburg High School 
in Pittsburg. This soft-spoken, 
shy, winner plans to attend Xavi- 
er College in New Orleans, La. 

She said she was initially ap- 
prehensive about coming inside 
San Quentin, she reported she 
was glad she did because the vet- 
erans made her feel accepted. 

Her Aunt Carla commented, 
“I’m so proud of her. She has 
great goals and aspirations and 
I’m here to watch her succeed. 
She can relate to the disadvan- 
tage (of growing up in poverty), 
because that’s the way she grew 
up.” 

“I look around and see the 
things that you guys are doing 
here today. I wish that society 
could see the things that I see 
here. It’s a lot different than the 


things I see on the television. 
This is why my niece was scared 
to come in,” she added. 

The third award of $500 went 
to Jon Rich of Rancho Cotate 
High School. 

Rich was valedictorian of his 
class. He gives his parents much 
credit as good role models. 

His parents expressed pride at 
the way their son developed into 


a mature young man. “Maybe 
after he gets some college he’ll 
sign up to serve his country,” his 
father said. His mother added, “I 
am really proud that he is tak- 
ing advantage of every oppor- 
tunity.” 

The Mary Manley Inspira- 
tional Scholarship Award of 
$1,000.00 went to Ke’Ana Cov- 
erson of Benicia High School. 

Coverson’s grandfather fought 
in Vietnam. Her essay expressed 
her feelings; “I feel proud to 
raise my hand and say, ‘My 
papa is a Vietnam veteran.’ I ac- 
knowledge and thank my papa 
for serving our country. It feels 
good to watch so many people 
thank him. This teaches me to 
speak up and respect others.” 

Judy Lynn Manley, VVGSQ’s 
Webmaster since 2005, says she 
came in as a volunteer after her 
daughter, Mary, submitted an 
essay that was so moving to the 
VVGSQ members they named 
an inspirational scholarship in 
her honor. 

Lt. K. Evans has been the 
veterans’ group chief sponsor 
for two years. He said, “Their 
cause is good. They work out 
their problems and support the 
youths.” 

As usual, this 25th annual 
VVGSQ scholarship awards is 
financed through profits from 
their prison food sales. 

The following donated money 
to this cause, for the second time: 
Marcy Orosco, The Salvation 
Army, $1,000; Marilyn Murphy, 
the Episcopal Diocese, $1,000 

— Juan Haines contributed to 
this story. 
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Sponsor Lt. Evans with scholarship selection committee 


Richmond Teens Offer 
Advice to Community 


By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-In-Chief 

If you were mayor, what would 
you do to make Richmond a 
better place to live? That ques- 
tion was posed to high school 
students whose ideas included 
more jobs, focus on youth, safer 
neighborhoods, better schools 
and even a picnic for police, 
firefighters and the community 
members they serve. 

“The first initiative I would 
take is to build more teen cen- 
ters,” wrote Daniela, first-place 
winner in an essay contest 
sponsored by the San Quentin 
Richmond Project at Leader- 
ship Public High School, “...the 
centers will help the students 
understand the material they are 
learning in school, helping them 
get good grades; and it will help 
the students’ fitness and, more 
importantly, keep them off the 
streets.” 

KNOW ONE ANOTHER 

She added, “The second idea 
I want to accomplish is a picnic, 
as a community, where we all 
get a chance to impact and get 
to know each other. There would 
be fun activities for all citizens 
of all ages. The main part of this 
event is to bring out policemen, 
firefighters, etc., to interact with 
the community members.” 

Finally, Daniela wrote, “I 
would (establish) a student rec- 
ognition dinner/fundraiser for 
those individuals who excel in 
school and give Richmond a 
good name.” 

Second-place winner Sarah 
said, “One way the mayor of 
Richmond can change the com- 
munity is by making rehabilita- 
tion centers for people who get 
out of jail and are looking for 
help.” 


Sarah also urged counseling 
for kids from broken homes and 
job opportunities. 

There was a tie between Kari- 
na and Edger for third place. 

DECREASE VIOLENCE 

Karina wrote, “The first thing 
I would do is decrease the vio- 
lence in Richmond. Additionally 
I would help raise money for all 
schools here in Richmond. Last- 
ly, I would help make Richmond 
a better and nicer place to live 
so all people could have a voice 
and not be discriminated against 
(because of) the color of their 
skin, eyes, or anything else.” 

Edger wrote, “I would estab- 
lish a curfew for adolescents, en- 
courage more entrepreneurs to 
open more businesses in Rich- 
mond, and hire qualified teach- 
ers for our public schools.” 

The essays were read by a 
panel of Richmond citizens, in- 
cluding someone from the may- 
or’s office, a clergy person and 
a teacher. 

Checks were awarded to the 
students with the highest num- 
ber of points. Richmond Mayor 
Gayle McLaughlin, teacher Kel- 
li Rice, Kathleen Jackson (Chief 
Sponsor of T.R.U.S.T), and 
neighborhood house of North 
Richmond, who all helped or- 
chestrate the contest on the out- 
side, presented the awards at the 
Leadership’s Awards Assembly, 
June 10, 2011. 

RICHMOND PROJECT 

The Richmond Project is 
sponsored by the San Quentin 
T.R.U.S.T. For more information 
about the Richmond Project and/ 
or, to read the contestants com- 
plete essays, visit sanquentin- 
trust.org. 


Senate Bill (SB9) Gives 
Juveniles a Second Chance 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Juveniles sentenced to life in 
prison without the possibility of 
parole could get a second chance 
under legislation approved by 
the State Senate. 

Sen. Leland Yee’s bill would 
let courts review juveniles sen- 
tenced to life without the pos- 
sibility of parole (JLWOP) after 
serving between 10 to 25 years 
in prison if the offender meets 
certain criteria. It passed 21-16 
in June.. 

REDUCE SENTENCES 

Senate Bill (SB9) would allow 
judges to reduce sentences to 25 
years-to-life for offenders who 
show remorse and are working 
to be rehabilitated. 

SB9 recognizes that all young 
people, even those serving life 
without parole have the capac- 
ity to change for the better, and 
should have access to the reha- 
bilitative tools to do so. The bill 
recognizes that teenagers are 


still maturing, and under this 
act, youth sentenced to JLWOP 
could petition a court to review. 
It now goes to the Assembly, 
where a similar bill died last 
year. 

275 PRISONERS 

Yee, a San Francisco Demo- 
crat, says about 275 California 
inmates are serving life without 
the possibility of parole terms 
for crimes committed before 
they were 18. He says the Unit- 
ed States is the only nation that 
lets children be sentenced to life 
without parole. 

Over 2,500 prisoners are 
currently serving juvenile life 
without parole in America. Ac- 
cording to the Huffington Post, 
they were convicted at age 15, 
16, 17, and 18 — and they will die 
in prison regardless of how well 
they live their lives while incar- 
cerated. Many of these young 
prisoners have already served 
10, 15, 20 years, and are now 
mature adults. 
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Jean Quan, gave the commence- 
ment address. 

“America lets you redefine 
yourself,” said Mayor Quan 
“Prisons too can be institutions 
of higher learning.” 

She reported the City of Oak- 
land has won federal funds to 
invest in infrastructure and will 
need workers to fill future con- 
struction jobs. “You need a high 
school diploma or a GED to get a 
construction job,” she noted. 

Mayor Quan also urged the 
men paroling to Oakland to help 
mentor youths and be positive 
role models in the community. 
“If you’re from Oakland, I ex- 
pect you to show up to one of our 
outreach programs.” 

Between speakers, the musical 
group Neu Dae sang songs of in- 
spiration and praise, entertained 
the crowd which reciprocated 
with cheers and applause. 

Valedictorians were Achil- 
les Williams, GED; Angelo 
Falconi, Coastline College, and 
Christofino Kenyatta Leal, Pat- 
ten University. 

“I came, I saw, and I accom- 
plished and ripped that nemesis 
off my back, the ignorance that 
had tugged away at my self-es- 
teem,” GED valedictorian Wil- 
liams said. 

Gov. Brown’s 
Realignment 
Plan Approved 

Continued from Page 1 

leased to the local community,” 
said Erin Sasse, chief of external 
affairs for CDCR. 

“The sheriffs say they have 
about 10,000 beds that are either 
vacant today or could be put into 
use if they had the funds to hire 
the staff to support those facili- 
ties... that will take up the first 
big portion of it,” Cate said. 
He also indicated that another 
10,000 beds may come from fire 
camps and community correc- 
tional facilities. 

California District Attorney 
Association spokesperson Scott 
Thorpe says a bigger worry is 
whether “realignment” would 
crowd county jails. 

Thorpe said, “There are some 
counties who literally don’t 
have the beds, so they don’t 
have the physical facilities and 
the realignment doesn’t provide 
enough money to build jails 
quick[ly] enough. There are oth- 
er jails that have the beds, but 
they don’t have the funding for 
the personnel so they can’t put 
people in some of those beds.” 

“We currently are under ca- 
pacity but we will be at, or 
over capacity in approximately 
90 days after realignment goes 
into effect,” said San Francisco 
Sheriff Michael Hennessey. 
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Special guest speakers listen at Mr. Kellum’s address 


Death Penalty End 
May be Coming 


Next to address the gradua- 
tion audience Coast Line College 
valedictorian. “Here we succeed, 
not only as individuals, but as a 
community. Why? Because we 
learned that we need each other,” 
said Falconi “ 

Finally, valedictorian Leal 
told the crowd. “The more op- 
portunities we in prison have to 
learn to value education and see 
possibilities for ourselves, the 
greater chance we will break the 
cycle of incarceration, not just for 
ourselves but for future genera- 
tions.” 

Seventy-four men received 
certificates and degrees at this 
year’s ceremony. Just two years 
ago, there were 157 graduates. 
The decline in graduates is a re- 
flection of drastic budget cuts to 
prison basic education and voca- 
tional programs. 

The 2011 graduating class in- 
cluded men from the vocational 
machine shop, vocational sheet 
metal and from the vocational 
landscape program, which will 


be eliminated this year due to 
the education cuts. 

San Quentin is unique for 
programs it offers to incarcerat- 
ed men and is the only prison in 
the state to have an on- campus 
college program, which is free 
of charge to incarcerated men. 
Patten University at San Quen- 
tin provides approximately 20 
courses each semester in the hu- 
manities, social sciences, math, 
and science leading to an Asso- 
ciates of Arts degree in liberal 
arts, as well as college prepara- 
tory courses in math and Eng- 
lish, to nearly 300 students. 

In a separate ceremony the 
same day, five prisoners were 
awarded diplomas in Christian 
Ministries (Conceptualized 
Leadership Development) from 
Golden Gate Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. They are Michael 
Adams from Wisconsin, Larry 
Histon from Georgia, Eddie Lee 
Johnson II and Garrett Martin 
from California, and George 
Lamb from New York. 


Continued from Page 1 

If the Senate approves the 
bill by Sen. Loni Hancock, D- 
Berkeley, it will be sent it to the 
Assembly for approval. 

The Assembly Public Safety 
Committee voted 5-2 along par- 
ty lines in favor of the bill after 
hearing testimony from Heller, a 
Sacramento attorney and former 
prosecutor, and Woodford, who 
is executive director of Death 
Penalty Focus, an anti- death 
penalty group. 

Hancock told the Marin Inde- 
pendent Journal, “Capital pun- 
ishment is an expensive failure 
and an example of the dysfunc- 
tion of our prisons.” 

The IJ cited Arthur Alarcon 
of the 9 th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals and Loyola Law School 
professor Paula Mitchell claim- 
ing that the capital punishment 
system is “a multibillion- dollar 
fraud on California taxpayers.” 

Their findings, soon to be 
published, estimate that Califor- 
nia has spent more than $4 bil- 
lion on capital punishment since 
the death penalty was reinstated 
in 1978. In that time, Califor- 
nia has executed 13 prisoners, 
which they say equate to about 
$308 million per execution. 

Opponents of the measure, 
represented at the hearing by nu- 
merous law enforcement organi- 
zations and the victims advocacy 


group Crime Victims United of 
California, said cost should not 
matter when punishing the worst 
criminals who commit heinous 
crimes. They also raised con- 
cerns about whether sentences 
would continue to be reduced 
and said not having a death pen- 
alty puts law enforcement offi- 
cers in particular danger. 

Ron Cottingham, president 
of the Peace Officers Research 
Association of California, said 
passing the bill “will put a tar- 
get on the back of my members 
and every peace officer in Cali- 
fornia” because criminals will 
know they will face only “three 
hots and a cot” for killing an of- 
ficer. 

Opponents also said that the 
Legislature could take steps to 
speed up the execution process 
instead of abolishing the death 
penalty. 

District Court Judge Jeremy 
Fogel halted California’s execu- 
tions in 2006 because of com- 
plications in the lethal injection 
method. Subsequently, a short- 
age of the execution drugs fur- 
ther delayed carrying out death 
sentences. 

There are currently 714 pris- 
oners condemned to death and 
awaiting execution in Califor- 
nia. 


Program Brings Families 
To Visit with Prisoners 
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Prisoners in an overcrowded dormitory 


Imperial County jail officials 
reported that they do not know 
how many low-risk offenders 
will be housed locally as the 
state plan to reduce prison pop- 
ulations get underway. 

“We don’t have enough bed 
space as it is,” Riverside County 
Sheriff Stan Sniff said. 

“Pushing inmates back to 
overcrowded county jails guar- 
antees that neighborhoods in 
Riverside County will again 
be threatened by criminals in 
the justice system needed to be 
locked up for years to come,” 
Assemblyman Brian Nestande, 
R-Palm Desert, said in a state- 
ment. 

More than a dozen Lassen 
County Jail personnel will be 
receiving layoff notices because 
the state did not renew a con- 
tract with the Lassen County 
Sheriff’s Office to operate the 
Lassen Community Correction 
Facility run from a portion of 
the jail. 


When asked about the future 
of CDCR, Cate said, “I want 
to take the model that we have 
at San Quentin where we have 
over a thousand visitors who 
are in and out of that prison 
all the time, providing ser- 
vices and try to replicate that 
throughout the state. It’s going 
to be much harder to do that in 
Blythe, or in some parts of the 
Central Valley that are rural. 
But nonetheless, with all these 
budget cuts we’ve got to open 
up the prisons, bring in vol- 
unteers. And I think it’s great 
for the culture of the prison, I 
think it’s great for the inmates. 
Inmate idleness is a huge prob- 
lem. But, ultimately if you look 
at the other models around the 
country or Europe, in other 
parts of the world, they’re go- 
ing to this open-prison model 
and I’d like to see more of that 
involvement by the communi- 
ties and what we’re doing in 
corrections.” 


Faith based organization 
“Get on the Bus” 
assists over 1000 kids 

By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There were smiles, hugs, and 
tears of joy in San Quentin’s vis- 
iting room on Father’s Day. 

Most of the children who vis- 
ited their fathers live hundreds 
of miles away in Southern Cali- 
fornia communities. 

Participants proudly wore 
their violet “Get on the Bus” tee 
shirts into the visiting room to 
see their fathers. 

The children were given this 
gift from a non-profit, faith- 
based organization called “Get 
on the Bus.” 

getonthebus.com unites chil- 
dren with their parents on Moth- 
er’s Day and Father’s Day each 
year in order to strengthen the 
family unit. 

Troy Williams has been in- 
carcerated for nearly 15 years. 
During that time he says he’s 
seen his daughter maybe five 
times, the last time nearly seven 
years ago. 

This precious father- daughter 
moment gave Williams the op- 
portunity to hug and talk to her 
face to face, which he said,...”is 
very different from the limited 
15 minutes of talking over the 


telephone or the distance of a 
letter.” 

“We think little of the ac- 
tual harm we do to our fami- 
lies when we commit crimes,” 
Williams said. “In the wake of 
the victims I left behind, there 
goes my children.” 

When asked why should pris- 
oners benefit from a program 
like this Williams said, “It’s 
not about me; it’s about the 
children. It is said that 70 per- 
cent of children with incarcer- 
ated parents end up incarcer- 
ated themselves. What some 
people tend to forget is that a 
child lost is a victim gained. 
So, allowing my child to see 
me today and understand who 
I am right now strengthens her 
ability to build healthier re- 
lationships, relationships not 
base on perceptions of who her 
father used to be, but relation- 
ships based upon knowing who 
her father is today.” 

In addition to San Quentin, 
this program assisted more 
than 1,000 children and their 
caregivers in visiting fathers 
incarcerated at Folsom Prison, 
California Men’s Colony in San 
Luis Obispo, the Correctional 
Training Facility - Soledad, 
Salinas Valley State Prison, 
and Solano State Prison - Va- 
caville. 
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SPORTS 

S.Q. Warriors Fall 
In Overtime Battle 


By GARY “MALACHI” 
SCOTT 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Despite a valiant effort, the 
San Quentin Warriors basketball 
fell 98-97 in overtime to the out- 
side team Imago Dei. 

The Warriors nearly pulled off 
another in a string of victories 
over the visitors until Imago Dei 
rallied back for a fourth quarter 
tie. 

The San Quentin Warriors 
played a tense game of score for 
score full court basketball. The 
game started at a quick pace that 
did not let up throughout four 
quarters. Even though the play- 
ers of Imago Dei found them- 
selves down and surely beaten 
by the Warriors by 1 1 points late 
in the fourth quarter, they dug 
deep and rallied, hitting back 
to back three-pointers and came 
within two points. 

As Imago Dei (Latin for Im- 
age of God) regained possession 


of the basketball with seconds 
left. Steve Diekman of Imago 
Dei was fouled and dropped in 
two clutch free throws that tied 
the game, sending it into over- 
time. 

With the game tied at three 
seconds left in overtime, a War- 
riors player committed another 
crucial foul on Diekman and 
he came through in the clutch 
again, making one out of two 
free throws. The Warriors then 
heaved up a desperation shot 
from half court just to watch the 
shot fall short as Imago Dei won 
98-97. 

Steve Diekman finished with 
31 points for Imago Dei and 
Delvone “Chiccen” Winfrey 
finished with 34 points for the 
Warriors. 

During half time a player of 
Imago Dei shared a Bible scrip- 
ture, John 3:16, and talked about 
the love of God to both teams 
and the crowd. 
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Coach John “yahiya” Parratt leads insiders to victory 


4th of July Softball 
Tournament Champs 


By FERNANDO LEMUS 

Journalism Guild Writer 

After six years of defeats, 
the Insider team came through 
with a victory over the Outsider 
team in this year’s Independence 
Day Softball Tournament at San 
Quentin. 

The winners were coached by 
John “YahYa” Parratt and the 
Outsider team by Nghiep “Ke” 
Lam. 

This match up was the most 
challenging by the Outsider team 
of all time since being crowned 
the champions. In the first game, 
the Insider team scored a whop- 
ping seven runs during the first 
inning. The Outsider team knew 
its defense and offense had to 
be much better than the Insider 
team. It was a catch-up game 
throughout the first game. The 
Outsider team almost pulled it 
off during the last couple of in- 
nings of the match, but the In- 
sider team just would not let up 
with their hitting and defense. 
The Insider team won the first 
game by 22-17. 

In the second game, the Out- 
sider team pulled ahead for the 
first couple of innings but the 
Insider team took advantage of 


the opponents errors and anemic 
hitting to win, 12-7. 

Coach “Yah Ya” said, “We 
finally out-played them. They 
have an excellent team.” 

The S.Q. traditional softball 
tournaments between inmate 
teams are normally held during 
the three-day weekend holidays, 
Memorial Day, 4th of July and 
Labor Day. 

THE INSIDERS: Jeffrey 
“Silk” Evans, assistant coach; 
Kevin “Bilal” Chapman, Ma- 
rio Ellis, Marcus “Pre-school” 
Crumb, Jeff Brooks, Ronald 
“Dalton” Martin, Kevin Carr, 
Paul Oliver, Chris Deragon, Matt 
White, Dwight “Sleepy” Ken- 
nedy, Mike “Hawk Eye” Flem- 
ming, E. Post, Frankie Brady. 

THE OUTSIDERS: Nghiep 
“Ke” Lam, general manager; 
“Red” Casey, captain; Fernan- 
do Lemus, Michael Tyler, Pete 
Steele, James “JB” Bautista, Al- 
ton “Coach” McSween, James 
“Mac” McCartney, John “John 
John” Taylor, Anthony Starks, 
Tony “Tone” Manning, Joseph 
“Junkyard” Broadway, Louis 
“Sharki” Light. 


S.Q. RUNNERS 
CORNER 


By COACH FRANK RUONA 
Contributing Writer 

It was a great day for run- 
ning and 14 members of the San 
Quentin Thousand-Mile Club 
ran 15 laps around the base- 
ball field for a fast three miles 
and showed that despite losing 
valuable training time while on 
quarantine they were still tough 
and fit. 

Newcomer Chris Scull took 
off like a gazelle and led the ini- 
tial lap while running at a very 
fast 5:00 per mile pace. Soon 
Chris realized that for a Three 
Mile Race he needed to conserve 
some energy and he backed off 
that pace. 

At that time, Eddie Herena 
moved into first place. Eddie 
maintained the lead throughout 
the race, but Mike Villanueva 
made a valiant effort to catch 
him on the final lap. Eddie man- 
aged to hold on for an 18:55 fin- 
ish with Mike just four seconds 
back. 

Larry Ford had been running 
neck and neck with Mike for the 
first 14 laps, but could not han- 
dle Mike’s kick on the final lap 
and finished 25 seconds back in 
19:24, a 53 -second improvement 
over his 2010 Three Mile Race 
performance. 

Stephen Yair Liebb ran a 
steady race and finished in a 


strong 19:50. Chris Scull slowed 
his pace after his speedy first lap 
and finished in just under a sev- 
en-minute per mile pace at 20:59. 
Louis Hunter was the next fin- 
isher in 21:20. His performance 
was 1:22 faster than he had ran 
in the 2010 Three Mile Race, 
the biggest improvement of any 
of the 1,000-Mile Club runners 
who had run in last year’s race. 

Bill Pillars, Dee Whitaker, 
Joey Mason and Andrew Gazze- 
ny were the next four finishers. 
They all ran under an 8:00 per 
mile pace, which was the goal 
that Andrew had set for himself 
at the start of the race. 

Another newcomer, John 
Vaden, ran a steady race and 


finished in 24:26. John Neblett 
showed that he has been putting 
in consistent training miles as he 
held a steady pace and finished 
in 24:35. 

Coach Alton McSween gutted 
out the three miles with an ugly- 
looking swollen big toe and ran 
24:41, while Jonathan Wilson 
battled plantar fasciitis and sore 
feet, ran 25:50. 

The race in April was sup- 
ported by Laura Bowman, 
Coach Frank Ruona, community 
volunteers Jill Friedman and Di- 
ana Fitzpatrick, Thousand-Mile 
Club Chairman Steve Pascascio 
and Everett Spells. 


Name 

Age 

Pace 

/Mile 

Total 

Time 

*Age Graded 
Time 

Eddie Herena 

28 

6:18 

18:55 

64.32% 

Michael Villanueva 

40 

6:20 

18:59 

67.81% 

Larry Ford 

55 

6:28 

19:24 

74.70% 

Stephen Yair Liebb 

55 

6:37 

19:50 

73.07% 

Chris Scull 

22 

7:00 

20:59 

58.01% 

Louis Hunter 

50 

7:06 

21:20 

65.20% 

Bill Pillars 

56 

7:48 

23:23 

62.51% 

Dee Whitaker 

52 

7:55 

23:46 

59.48% 

Joey Mason 

50 

7:57 

23:52 

58.28% 

Andrew Gazzeny 

43 

7:58 

23:53 

55.13% 

John Vaden 

24 

8:09 

24:26 

49.80% 

John Neblett 

48 

8:12 

24:35 

55.68% 

Alton McSween 

60 

8:14 

24:41 

61.28% 

Jonathan Wilson 

48 

8:37 

25:50 

52.99% 


1 000-Mile Club Run 


On a cool and overcast spring 
day, 12 members of the San 
Quentin Thousand Mile Club 
ran 24 one quarter mile laps 
around the lower yard in an 
effort to show their fellow in- 
mates, guards and San Quentin 
Volunteers how fast they could 
cover six miles. 

Star of the day was Eddie 
Herena, who went to the front 
on the first lap and maintained a 
strong pace throughout the full 
six miles of the race. Eddie fin- 
ished in a fine 39:12 and broke 
the Club record of 40:55 set last 
year by Ronnie Goodman by 
one minute and 43 seconds. A 
spirited contest for second place 
developed between Stephen Yair 
Liebb and Larry Ford. Stephen 
pulled away from Larry over the 
last mile and a half and took sec- 
ond place with 41:22, one min- 
ute and 28 seconds faster than 
he ran last year. Larry was able 
to hold on and finish in 42:02, a 
full two minutes and 48 seconds 
faster than his 2010 race. 

A steady stream of seven fin- 
ishers crossed the finish line 
over a span of 3 minutes and 
47 seconds as Bill Pillars, Mike 
Villanueva, Joey Mason, Mal- 
colm Jones, John Vaden, John 
Neblett and Andrew Gazzeny 
ran strong to the finish. Coach 
Alton McSween and Louis 
Hunter were the final finishers 
with times of 56:05 and 57:30. 
The run was supported by Staff 
Sponsor Laura Bowman, Com- 


munity Volunteer Jill Friedman, 
Coach Frank Ruona and inmates 
Steve Pascascio, Dee Whitaker, 
Ralph Ligons, Phil Goodman 
and Everett Spells. Participants 
agreed it was a great day to get 
out and enjoy six miles of run- 
ning and camaraderie with fel- 
low San Quentin Thousand Mile 
Club members. 



Ron Goodman 


Name 

Time 

Age 

Age 

Grade 

Eddie Herena 

39:12 

28 

66.01% 

Stephen Yair Liebb 

41:22 

55 

74.51% 

Larry Ford 

42:02 

55 

73.32% 

Bill Pillars 

48:56 

56 

63.52% 

Mike Villanueva 

49:14 

40 

55.61% 

Joey Mason 

50:09 

50 

58.98% 

Malcolm Jones 

50:55 

53 

59.53% 

John Vaden 

51:43 

24 

50.03% 

John Neblett 

51:52 

48 

56.13% 

Andrew Gazzeny 

52:43 

46 

54.36% 

Alton McSween 

56:05 

60 

57.36% 

Louis Hunter 

57:30 

50 

51.44% 



Painting of SQ yard 


AGE GRADING 

What is Age Grading? Age 
grading is grading run times 
based on a series of age factors 
or age standards, which can be 
used to compare performances 
at different ages. 

The achievement levels are as 
follows: 

100.0 = World - Record Level 
over 90.0 = World Class 
over 80.0 = National Class USA 
over 70.0 = Regional Class 
Northern California 
over 60.0 = Local Class San 
Francisco Bay Area 
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By JOHN WARREN 
Contributing Writer 



Movie rating definitions: PG = Parental Guidance is suggested for young adult viewing, PG13= Parental guidance for children viewing 
the movie that are under 13 and Ed-R = the “R” rated content of the movie has been edited out of the movie to be shown. Alts= indicates 
potential alternate movies. The projected schedules of these movies are subject to change. 



TITLE 


Out of 4 

DESCRIPTION 

GENRE 

RUN 

TIME 


Morning Glory 

PG-13 

★ A 

Morning show producer Rachel McAdams is tasked with 
improving ratings, hires a charismatic newsman and news- 
woman. 

Romantic 

Comedy 

1:47 

2010 

How Do You Know 

PG-13 

★ / 2 

Aging pro softball player Reese Witherspoon meets feder- 
ally indicted decent businessman; both are afraid of com- 
mitment. 

Romantic 

Comedy 

1:56 

2010 

The Tree Of Life 

PG-13 

•k'k'k'k 

Brad Pitt and wife raise three sons. Eldest (Sean Penn) 
grows up torn between manliness of his father and grace of 
his mother. 

Drama 

2:18 

2011 

Babylon A.D. 

PG-13 

r 

Mercenary Vin Diesel is hired to escort girl from Europe 
to NYC. She’s carrying either a deadly disease or the new 
messiah. 

Sci-Fi 

Action 

1:30 

2008 

Season Of The 

Witch 

Ed-R 

X 

Nicolas Cage is a returning crusader who finds his home 
racked by plague; is tasked with transporting a “witch” to 
her church trial. 

Fantasy 

Action 

1:38 

2011 

Battle: Los Angeles 

PG-13 

A A 

Epic movie of Marines vs. aliens intent on invading Earth 
for nefarious purposes. Action-packed, actually shot in New 
Orleans. 

Sci-Fi 

Action 

1:56 

2011 

Rango 

Mao’s Last Dancer 

PG 

PG 

A A A A 

A A 

Johnny Depp voices a chameleon who comes into town as 
the new sheriff intent on solving the mystery of missing 
drinking water. 

Story of Chinese ballet dancer who defected to the U.S. in 
1981. The Chinese embassy tried to kidnap him back to 

Animated 

Western 

True-Life 

Drama 

1:47 

1:57 

2011 

2010 


^j^enterforce | | Hepatitis — What you need to know 



Hepatitis A 

Hepatitis B 

Hepatitis C 

Approximately 40% of men ENTERING the 
California prison system are infected with Hep C 

Acute or 
Chronic? 

Acute (or short term) illness 
(usually lasting 2 weeks to 6 months) 

For some people, it’s an acute (or short term) 
illness. For others, it’s a chronic (or long term) 
illness 

(Most adults who are infected with Hep B will not 
develop a long-term or chronic infection; Most 
infants who are infected with Hep B will develop a 
long-term or chronic infection) 

For some people, it’s an acute (or short term) 
illness. But, most people develop a chronic 
(or long term) illness 

Where is the 
virus found? 

Feces (doo doo, poo, poop) 

Semen, Vaginal Fluid, Blood 

Blood 

How is the 

virus 

spread? 

YOU CAN ONLY GET HEPATITIS A FROM 
SOMEONE WHO HAS IT THEMSELVES. 

Getting a microscopic amount of feces 
infected with Hepatitis A into your mouth-- 
usually through ingestion of food, water, or 
other objects contaminated with fecal matter 
(poop) from an infected person 

YOU CAN ONLY GET HEPATITIS B FROM 
SOMEONE WHO HAS IT THEMSELVES. 

Sex 

Using tattoo equipment (ink, tattoo guns, tattoo 
needles, etc) that has been used by someone else 
Sharing injecting equipment (needles, rigs, cottons) 
Sharing piercing equipment 

Child-birth: from infected mother to child 

Razors, Clippers, Tooters, Toothbrushes 

YOU CAN ONLY GET HEPATITIS C FROM 
SOMEONE WHO HAS IT THEMSELVES. 

Using tattoo equipment (ink, tattoo guns, tattoo 1 

needles, etc) that has been used by someone else 
Sharing injecting equipment (needles, rigs, cottons) 
Razors, Clippers, Tooters, Toothbrushes ; 

Sharing piercing equipment 

Rarely, from sex. More likely to be transmitted this 
way when one partner has HIV, or other STDs, 
and/or when blood is present during sex. 

What 

happens to 
you? 

Most people get over Hepatitis A on their 
own. 

Some people infected with Hepatitis B clear the 
virus within approximately 6 months. For others, 
there can be very serious health consequences, 
including scarring of the liver (cirrhosis), liver 
cancer, and sometimes it can be fatal. 

Most people are chronically infected and there can 
be very serious health consequences, including 
scarring of the liver (cirrhosis), liver cancer, and 
ultimately, it may be fatal. Some people infected 
with Hepatitis C clear the virus within 
approximately 6 months. 

How is it 
treated? 

No treatment is necessary 

Not everyone needs or can be helped by 
treatment. Some people who are treated are 
helped by the treatment. 

Not everyone needs or can be helped by 
treatment. Some people who are treated are able 
to clear the virus. 

Is there a 
vaccine? 

YES 

2 shots over 6 months 

YES 

3 shots over 6 months 

NO 

NO VACCINE AVAILABLE 

How can 1 
reduce my 
risk of 
getting it? 

•Get the vaccine! 

•Don’t share food, cigarettes, drinks, or 
other items with other people 
•Wash your hands often (particularly prior to 
touching your mouth or eating) 

•Get the vaccine! 

•Avoid sex with an infected person 

•Use condoms when having sex 

•Don’t use tattoo equipment (ink, tattoo guns, 

tattoo needles) that has been used by someone 

else 

•Don’t share injecting equipment (needles, rigs, 
cottons) 

•Don’t share razors, clippers, tooters etc. 

•Don’t use tattoo equipment (ink, tattoo guns, 
tattoo needles) that has been used by someone 
else 

•Don’t share injecting equipment (needles, rigs, 
cottons) 

•Don’t share razors, clippers, tooters etc. 

•Avoid sex with an infected person 
•Use condoms when having sex 
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3 Strikes Opponents 
Take Aim at Ballot 


Photo: Lt. Sam Robinson 

Artist Charlie O’Neal in front of murals 


Artists 

Beautify 

H-Unit 

By ALY TAMBOURA 
Staff Writer 

In the San Quentin Prison 
complex of drab gray concrete, 
unforgiving steel bars, and 
razor wire-toped fences, one 
building has a distinction: H- 
Unit’s building four is under- 
going a beatification process. 

Inmates sponsored by Cor- 
rectional Officer J. Lee have 
been painting murals inside 
of the building for the last 66 
months. It has been an evolv- 
ing process that has more than 
60 percent of the upper walls 
of the 200-man dormitory 
adorned with majestic prehis- 
toric images. 

MORE PEACEFUL 

“The murals bring tranquil- 
ity, making it more peaceful 
in the dorm,” says Officer Lee, 
who has been working in H- 
Unit for 14 years. 

The dorm’s restroom and 
shower area has a 400-square- 
foot mural from the Jurassic 
period. On one side of the re- 
stroom wall are fierce-looking 
land dwellers, including a 
life-size Tyrannosaurus Rex 
and raptors with rows of razor 
sharp teeth, which seemingly 
jumps out at viewers. The oth- 
er side of the mural is a water 


By KEVIN YARBER 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Ramadan, the ninth month of 
the Islamic calendar and the holy 
month of fasting, began August 
1st at the sighting of the new 
moon. 

Fasting during Ramadan is 
obligatory for all Muslims who 
are able; those who are sick, 
young, or traveling are exempt- 
ed. The fast, in which Muslims 
refrain from eating and drink- 
ing from the break of dawn until 
sunset, lasts 30 days. 

“Fasting is an action to prove 
our sincerity to Allah (God), 
it’s not only about staying away 
from food and drink, but to 
guard ourselves from all things 
that are undesirable,” says San 
Quentin Imam, Quazi Kawsar 
Hossain. “If we can stay away 
from the necessities of life, this 
proves that we can stay away 
from those things that Allah has 
forbidden.” 

Fasting during the Holy 
month of Ramadan is one of the 
five pillars of the Islamic faith. 
In addition to refraining from 
food and drink during the sun- 
lit hours of the day, Muslims are 
also forbidden from sex, smok- 
ing, uses of foul language or any 
other acts deemed impure under 
Islamic jurisprudence. Ramadan 
is a part of the year when Mus- 


wonderland featuring giant sea 
creatures. 

“A lot of people look at the 
murals over the restrooms and 
don’t even know that there are 
14 hidden things,” says Lee. 

The painters have hidden im- 
ages that depict icons such as 
Jimmy Hendrix and Marylyn 
Monroe into the landscape. 

DECORATING WALLS 

The dorm’s perimeter walls, 
decorated with works from 
Dali, Escher and Octavio Cam- 
po, are a work in progress. One 
prisoner-artist, Charles O’Neal, 
has painted more than 16 of the 
images thus far. Another art- 
ist, Ronnie Goodman, worked 
alongside O’Neal before his 
parole. 

“I am able to express what 
I am inside,” says O’Neal. “It 
gives me a sense of peace and 
gives us (prisoners) a better en- 
vironment.” 

For many of the perimeter 
wall paintings the artists have 


lims increasingly spend time in 
prayer, Quranic recitation and 
focus on God consciousness and 
righteousness behavior. 

Author Sheik Tajuddin B. 
Shutib writes in the book Essen- 
tials of Ramadan: “the wisdom 
behind fasting is an annual in- 
stitution containing all conceiv- 
able attributes from human ex- 
cellence. It is the training for the 
body and soul, a reward of life, 
encouraging the spirit of sharing 
and giving.” 

The end of the Holy Month of 
Ramadan is celebrated by the 
feast, Eid al Fitr, where the en- 
tire world Muslim community 
feasts in celebration at the end of 
the fast. 

Practitioners of the Islam faith 
believe that its precepts were 
revealed through Mohammed 
(peace and blessings be upon 
him), the last of a line of proph- 
ets, which include Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. The Quran, 
Islam’s Holy Scriptures, are said 
to be the word of God revealed 
to Mohammed over the course of 
23 years. Islam is a monotheistic 
faith with 1.6 billion adherents 
(or one fifth of the global popu- 
lation), in about 200 countries. It 
is the second largest and fastest 
growing religion in the world, 
according to some estimates. 

— Aly Tamboura 
contributed to this story 


been referencing the book “Mas- 
ters of Illusion.” These murals 
are comprised of small figures 
that together construct larger- 
than-life images that include 
Don Quixote, the Mona Lisa and 
many more reproductions of his- 
torical symbols. 

In a place where racial tension 
usually flourishes, Officer Lee’s 
beautification program tran- 
scends racial boundaries. Lee 
allows anyone who is a worthy 
artist to take part in the mural 
painting. 

HONOR DORM 

“All of the different races 
painting these murals bring to- 
getherness,” says Lee. 

Officer Lee runs the dormitory 
as an honor dorm. To bunk in 
Dorm 4, prisoners have to be in- 
volved in education or one of the 
many self-help groups. The dorm 
is remarkably cleaner, quieter and 
with its murals aesthetically nicer 
than any of the other four dorms 
that make up H-Unit. 


SAN JOSE 

In 2010, the city opened 
the Seven Trees Community 
Center. Since then, aggravat- 
ed assault dropped 83 percent 
in the neighborhood, drug 
crimes fell by 80 percent and 
auto theft plummeted by 70 
percent. 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The 9th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in San Francisco ruled that 
Xiao Fei “Eddy” Zheng’s value 
to the community through his 
work with at-risk youth must be 
considered in immigration pro- 
ceedings. 

UNUSUAL FACTORS 

The court described Mr. 
Zheng’s case as “unusual in that 
(he) was convicted at the age of 
16 of very serious crimes, served 
19 years in prison followed by 
immigration detention, yet dem- 
onstrated, beyond his own reha- 
bilitation, a genuine desire and 
commitment to prevent youth 
from following in his criminal 
footsteps.” 

In 1986, Zheng pled guilty to 
kidnapping, robbery and firearm 
violations. His “substantial ser- 
vice to the community” led to a 
grant of parole by the California 
Board of Prison Terms. Zheng 
continued to work with at-risk 
youth in the San Francisco Bay 


By JUAN HAINES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A coalition led by a group of 
Stanford University attorneys 
wants to put an initiative on the 
November 2012 ballot to reform 
California’s Three Strikes Law. 

The group has the support of 
David W. Mills, a former invest- 
ment banker and Stanford Law 
School professor. San Francis- 
co-based political consultant 
Averell Smith will assist in cam- 
paigning for public support for 
the measure. 

The group is courting key Re- 
publicans such as Los Angeles 
County District Attorney Steve 
Cooley. 

Many Californians who sup- 
ported the Three Strikes Law 
thought they were sending seri- 
ous and violent child molesters, 
rapists, and murderers to prison 
for life. However, the toughest 
recidivist law in the country also 
included non-violent petty crim- 
inals, drug addicts, and mentally 
unsound people. 

The state auditor has conclud- 
ed that incarceration costs of 
those now in prison under Three 
Strikes will total $19.2 billion. 
Second-strikers account for 79 
percent, or about 32,400 of the 
41,100 people in prison because 
of the law. 

The Advocate newsletter said 
that a symposium on Three 
Strikes concluded the chances 
are poor for change through 
the Legislature, so reform must 
come by ballot initiative. 

The symposium entitled, “The 
Future of California’s Three 
Strike Law: Reform, Repeal or 
the Status Quo?” was a two-day 
event that included the history 
of the law, its impact on prison 
overcrowding, what the data 


Areas while fighting deportation 
to China, where he was born. 

The 9th Circuit reviewed an 
order of the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals that had denied 
Zheng’s request for a waiver of 
deportation. The Bureau of Im- 
migration Appeals had failed to 
consider Zheng’s value and ser- 
vice to the community. 

The 9th Circuit summarized 
Zheng’s achievements during his 
19 years of incarceration, which 
included several years at San 
Quentin State Prison. “[Zheng] 
learned English, obtained his 
GED, earned an Associate of 
Arts Degree in Liberal Arts, 
co-facilitated a course entitled 
‘Alternatives to violence,’ and 
developed a curriculum target- 
ing at-risk immigrant teenagers, 
currently being used by commu- 
nity service providers in North- 
ern California, and developed 
a business plan for a non-profit 
agency.” 

Following his release on pa- 
role in 2005, Zheng continued 
to work in the immigrant and 


shows about its effect on pub- 
lic safety, and even why the law 
should be retained. 

Speakers responded to public 
criticism about the law’s eco- 
nomic impact, its intended pur- 
pose, and its actual impact on 
California. Speakers included 
George Gascon, San Francisco 
district attorney; Steve Cooley, 
Los Angeles district attorney; 
Erwin Chemerinsky, the attor- 
ney who argued the unconstitu- 
tionality of Three Strikes before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Jeanne 
Woodford, former San Quen- 
tin warden and former chief of 
California prisons, and Matthew 
Cate, secretary of the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. 

Since the law’s passage, 
Families to Amend California’s 
Three-Strikes (FACTS) has 
been trying to change it so that 
it only applies to violent felons. 
FACTS reports that nearly 75 
percent of second- strikers and 
half of third-strikers are for non- 
violent offenses. FACTS specifi- 
cally campaigns for the follow- 
ing changes in Three Strikes: 

1. The law should not apply to 
crimes committed before its en- 
actment in 1994. 

2. The law should not count 
multiple counts during a single 
act as multiple strikes. 

3. The law should include a 
“wash-out” period such that 
convictions older than 10 years 
do not count as strikes. 

4. Burglary of unoccupied 
dwellings should not count as 
“serious or violent” strikes. 

5. The law should not apply 
to offenses committed by juve- 
niles. 


youth community of Northern 
California. 

The 9th Circuit held that the 
Bureau of Immigration Appeals 
had failed to consider Zheng’s 
work with youth and his value 
to the community. Among the 
community leaders who wrote 
letters to the immigration court 
describing Zheng’s work were 
the Rev. Norman Fong, program 
director of Chinatown Commu- 
nity Development Center, and 
Jane Kim, youth program direc- 
tor. 

SETS PRECEDENT 

The 9th Circuit’s decision was 
published May 6, 201 1 and can be 
applied to others who are fight- 
ing deportation. Zheng’s case 
will now return to the Bureau of 
Immigration Appeals for a new 
decision. Zheng expects that the 
Bureau of Immigration Appeals 
will order a new hearing before 
the Immigration Court. 

The case is Xiao Fe Zheng v. 

Eric H. Holder Jr, Attorney 
General [No. 06-75258] 


Ramadan Fast Begins With 
the New Moon in August 


Ex-S.Q. Prisoner Wins Immigration Case 
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OPINION 


Making a Difference 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

I recently visited the North 
Block Health Clinic, to seek 
medical service for a chronic 
health problem that has plagued 
me for years. I sat in the uncom- 
fortable, but well-lit, 8’x8’ hold- 
ing cage, waiting my turn to be 
seen by the nurse. 

As I waited, I began to con- 
template what inspired some 
people to pursue their career as 
healthcare providers, especially 
those that work within the crim- 
inal justice system and prisons. 

With the reported shortage of 
qualified nurses and physicians, 
finding employment anywhere 
else, besides a prison, would 
seem to be the least of their con- 
cern. So, what motivates them 
has to be something more than 
money. I decided to ask, if the 
opportunity presented itself. 

When my turn came, my name 
was called and a short, stern- 

“This is not 
the first prison 
I’ve worked at 
But this is the 
best job I’ve 
ever had.” 


faced cherubic woman, courte- 
ously referred to as “Nurse Bev” 
or “Sister Bev,” escorted me into 
the nurse’s office. 

When you enter Nurse Bev’s 
office, the soft strains of gospel 
music play just above the realm 
of conscious awareness. The 
first thing you notice about her 
is her soothing West Indian ac- 
cent that reminds you of your 
grandmother or a wise aunt. She 
is no nonsense — take care of 
business straight shooter. But, 
like the soothing atmosphere of 
her office, Nurse Bev exudes 
an under- current of compassion 
that quickly bubbles up to the 
surface, as she interviews you to 
ascertain your medical issues. 

I took a deep breath and braved 
the deep waters to sincerely ask 
Nurse Bev why she chose to 
work for the CDCR, especially 
with all the other employment 
opportunities available to her. 
She looked at me with a serious 


expression and placed a piece 
of paper on her desk. She then 
drew three interconnecting cir- 
cles on the paper. In literature 
it is a device, which name eludes 
me, that’s used to show overlap- 
ping events that relate to each 
other. 

In the first circle, she wrote 
the word “nurse”, in the last 
she wrote “community”, and in 
the center circle, she wrote the 
word “patient”. Using her pen- 
cil, in the same way a professor 
would a pointer, she said in her 
soft, Caribbean accent, “This is 
the model I live by,” she began. 
“The nurse and the community 
come together to heal the pa- 
tient. It doesn’t matter what the 
status of the patient is. What is 
important is the process of heal- 
ing. It does not matter to me who 
I am treating, whether someone 
is the highest of the high or the 
lowest of the low; I give them the 
same level of care I would give 
someone in my own family.” 

It is easy to witness that Nurse 
Bev is a very spiritual person 
with a deep sense and abiding 
love for the Lord, Jesus Christ. 
As she asks her patient to detail 
their medical complaints, her 
speech is laced with gospel ref- 
erences and hosannas of praise. 
“I ask God to protect me from 
the bad people,” she said. “And 
not all the bad people are behind 
walls.” After a brief pause, she 
continued. “I also ask the Lord 
to protect me from you, and I ask 
Him to protect you from me,” 
she says with a laugh. Sobering 
quickly, she solemnly finishes, 
“But most importantly, I ask Him 
to protect me from me.” Anyone 
speaking to Nurse Bev knows 
she isn’t making any malevolent 
inferences. It is a prayer. 

“This is not the first prison 
I’ve worked at. But this is the 
best job I’ve ever had.” Then 
she quickly finished taking my 
vitals and getting the pertinent 
information she needed to rec- 
ommend the treatment to fol- 
low. She dropped one more 
bomb just before I walked out 
the door. 

“I’m also involved in prison 
ministry work,” she revealed. 
“But, I do this job because I 
love it. I do it because I care.” 

Amen, Sister Bev, we’re 
fortunate and blessed to have 
someone here that does. . . 


Corrections 

In the June issue of the San Quentin News we mistakenly 
reported that NFL player DeSean Jackson is a running back 
for the Philadelphia Eagles, he is actually a highly ac- 
claimed wide receiver. 

Also in the June issue we published an article by Jeffrey 
Little that reported outdated information about staff short- 
ages and program closures here at San Quentin which did 
not materialize. 

We regret these errors and will continue to strive to bring 
accurate news and information to our readers 


Court Decision Views Vary 


By ANGEL ALVAREZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Opinion is divided within the 
San Quentin community over 
the Supreme Court’s ruling 
about overcrowding in Califor- 
nia prisons. 

Random interviews with 20 
members of the community 
were conducted: 10 men in blue 
(5 from North Block, 5 from 
H-Unit) and 10 members of the 
teaching staff of the Prison Uni- 
versity Project (PUP). 

Men in blue were asked, “Do 
you think you will be affected 
by this ruling?” PUP teachers 
were asked, “What do you think 
will happen because of the Su- 
preme Court ruling to reduce 
overcrowding?” Both groups 
were asked: “How soon do you 
think something will happen?” 

The H-Unit response: All 5 of 
the men asked (100%) believe 
the ruling will not affect them. 
Jason, Frank, and Tim opined it 
will take a few years before any- 
thing happens. Adam believes 
the state will “draw it out as long 
as they can. . .it’s a money thing.” 


San Quentin 
Inmates 
Speak Out 

Tim added, “I’ve been hearing 
this for so long. The federal 
government has been telling the 
state to do something about this 
and the state just ignores them.” 

The North Block response: 
Two of the men asked (40%) said 
it will affect them. “It might in- 
fluence the Parole Board to re- 
lease programming lifers who 
have served their minimum 
terms,” said Jesus. The other 
three (60%) believe the ruling 
will not affect them. 

John said, “The only thing 
that will affect my sentence is 
if Three Strikes is overturned.” 
When will something happen? 
Quentin believes, “in about 
six months” while Terry main- 
tained, “at least two years.” 

PUP teachers each had their 
own take. Edward said, “I’m 
not sure how it is going to be 
implemented; Brown thinks it 


can be accomplished by send- 
ing inmates to county jails... it’s 
not going to be an easy process.” 
Ivy did not agree with Justice 
Scalia’s scare tactics and Vlad 
hopes that at least non-violent 
offenders and non-violent third 
strikers will be released. Kar- 
en said, “Things are starting to 
happen now - for the wrong rea- 
sons, largely economic reasons - 
and we should be reforming the 
system for moral reasons.” 

Maureen believes some- 
thing might happen in the fall; 
Vlad thinks it will take about 
six months. Diarmuid, an at- 
torney from Ireland, said, “It 
will be difficult to come up 
with an operational plan that 
is certain or manageable in a 
short period.” 

Finally, Camille, a math tu- 
tor, expressed hope for the 
future of those incarcerated: 
“I think that some will have 
more options, just by the na- 
ture of being able to interact 
with those from the outside... 
let’s give people more options 
to open them up to the world.” 


Centering Prayer in the Catholic Chapel 


By MICHAEL ERWIN 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Every Monday night in the 
Catholic Chapel, men of all 
faiths come together to prac- 
tice the art of centering prayer. 
The guidelines are as follows: 

1. Light a candle to represent 
God’s presence. 

2. Sit in a comfortable posi- 
tion; close your eyes and relax. 

3. Choose a word as a con- 
nection to the divine. Focus 
the mind on your word. Let go 
of thoughts, worries or cares. 
If the mind wanders, gently 
return the focus to the sacred 
word and your attention to con- 
nect with God. 

4. At the end of a 20-minute 
prayer period, the Lord’s Prayer 
is recited. Do a slow meditative 
walk around the chapel. Sit for 
another 20 minutes, followed 


by a discussion on the prac- 
tice. 

The aim of centering prayer 
is to sit in quiet contemplation 
with open hearts listening to 
God’s still, small voice. 

“Centering prayer is a birth of 
good works; insight into spiri- 
tual things and a path to resting 
in God as we cease to toil and 
struggle,” said Mike Erwin, a 
member of the group. “I also do 
centering prayer twice a day in 
my cell. I find that the more I 
empty myself, the more I gain 
a Christ-like mind; which is the 
desire of my heart. Centering 
prayer strengthens my concen- 
tration, my focus and my ability 
to let go. These skills translate 
into being able to induce still- 
ness by will; and in stillness, I 
am in close union with God.” 

“This in turn enables me to 
relate to Things’ and people in 


my world in a Godly way. My 
actions and service of love for 
others will be as God desires,” 
Erwin said. 

“Prison can be a very violent, 
chaotic and stressful place. The 
extreme overcrowding com- 
pounds this. Fortunately, San 
Quentin offers some solutions, 
which lay at the root of the 
problem (the hearts and minds 
of men). We have educational, 
self-help and spiritual pro- 
grams that facilitate change and 
growth in our lives. 

“I came here from old Fol- 
som where programs/oppor- 
tunities like this are virtu- 
ally non-existent. The result 
is a violent prison with riots 
and long lockdowns that con- 
stitute untold costs to the 
taxpayers, not to mention 
unnecessary suffering of the 
prisoners.” 


Violence on Lower Yard Ends in Fatality 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Design Editor 

Violence erupted at the bot- 
tom of the stairs leading to the 
lower yard when the resident 
pack of rats living under the old 
modular building faced an un- 
invited intruder. The intruder, 
Big Fatty, a vicious looking 
grey rat usually seen in the area 
of old Receiving and Release 
complex, invaded the territory 
of the pack resulting in an epic 
territorial battle, say witnesses. 

“I saw two rats fighting; it was 
worse than seeing humans fight. 
One of the rats was tearing into 
the underbelly of the other,” 
said one prisoner who joined in 
the crowd of spectators. 

According to witnesses, the 
fight turned deadly when an- 
other member of the resident 
rats joined in the fray, assisting 


a fellow member of the pack in 
attacking the intruder. 

“It was a two on one,” said 
one inmate. “The fat one didn’t 
stand a chance.” 

In the normally quiet prison 
yard, the rats violent squeak- 
ing and squawking was heard 
as the melee continued to shock 
the prisoners who gathered to 
watch. Big Fatty, outnumbered 
and outmaneuvered, received 
a crippling bite to his left arm 
causing him to list over, leav- 
ing his underbelly vulnerable. 
Seconds later the attacking rats 
took advantage of the opportu- 
nity and finished Big Fatty off. 

“The big rat limped, dragging 
his right side for a few feet and 
then collapsed,” said witnesses. 

News of the fight spread 
throughout the facility and 
many prisoners walked over to 


look at Big Fatty’s body, which 
lay lifeless next to the modular 
building for all to see. 

Mr. Crawford of San Quen- 
tin vector control, after hear- 
ing rumors about the lethal 
brawl, responded two days 
later to remove Big Fatty’s 
carcass. When Crawford saw 
the body, he was amazed at its 
size. 

“Usually rats live to be 
about three years old,” said 
Crawford. “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the rats here at San 
Quentin live to be six; the 
prison is very accommodating 
to them.” 

On the same day and unre- 
lated to the rat debacle, vector 
control answered a call from 
the Media Center to retrieve 
two mice trapped in a plastic 
garbage can. 
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Woodford: I Always Opposed the Death Penalty 


Continued from Page 1 

What type of organization 
is the Death Penalty Focus and 
how is it supported ? 

Death Penalty Focus has been 
around for about 20 years. It has 
around 50,000 members who 
have decided that they want to 
abolish the death penalty in the 
state. We don’t ask people’s par- 
ty when they support this issue. 
People support it for many rea- 
sons. Some support it on moral 
grounds. Some support it be- 
cause it’s too costly. Some sup- 
port it because it’s ineffective. 

There’re all kinds of reasons 
for supporting it, so I can say 
that we have a bi-partisan mem- 
bership, although I don’t know 
that for sure. 

We are a non-profit. We get 
some grants, but the majority of 
our support comes from a grass- 
roots effort - people donating to 
Death Penalty Focus. 

What was that process of 
becoming the executive direc- 
tor of the Death Penalty Focus 
like for you? Did you experi- 
ence much opposition to your 
appointment? And if so, who? 

I’ve been volunteering my 
time to speak out against the 
death penalty since I retired. 
So, when the executive director 
of Death Penalty Focus retired, 
after being here for many years, 
I was asked if I wanted to be the 
executive director. I think get- 
ting rid of the death penalty is 
critical to California for lots of 
reasons. It’s a very complicated 
issue. Those reasons include the 
money that I’ve talked about - 
the savings. 

I think it’s a very horrible pro- 
cess for victims, going through 
years of litigation, having to re- 
live these cases over and over 
again. It’s also, for me, how we 
think about punishment in our 
criminal justice system - be- 
lieving that retribution serves 
anyone is really against my phi- 
losophy. 

Certainly many of the crimes 
committed are very horrific, and 
we have to have a system to pro- 
tect the public. But, it should be 
about protecting the public, not 
about retribution. 

You were once quoted as 
saying that “putting people to 
death is not right.” When did 
you come to that opinion? 

I’ve always been opposed to 
the death penalty, just from my 
own Catholic upbringing. As 
many wardens who have car- 
ried out executions - I say this 
to people, “When you’re in 
corrections, you’re not there to 
judge. You don’t judge whether 
the laws are right or wrong. You 
don’t judge individuals who are 
sentenced. Your job is to treat 
people as professionally as you 
possibly can, and to work on 
returning people home better 
people than they were when they 
came in.” I really try to live that 
philosophy. 

So, from a moral perspective, 
I’ve always been against the 


death penalty. But, having been 
in the system and seen this from 
all points of view, I absolutely 
know it’s just wrong, when you 
start to look at DNA as an ex- 
ample. So when I satarted at San 
Quetin in 1978 people told me 
that every inmate would tell you 
that they are innocent. 

In fact, they don’t do that, 
as you know. People don’t run 
around saying, “We’re inno- 
cent.” I think we all lived with 
this thought that we had just 
this perfect system, and then 
here comes DNA, which is only 
available in about 20 percent of 
the cases. And, through DNA, 
we’ve discovered hundreds of 
innocent people across the na- 
tion. 


7 would encourage 
England to really look 
at the facts and imple- 
ment a policy that 
really brings down 
violence because the 
death penalty will not 
help.’ 


And, there are many cases 
where people actually believed 
they were innocent. We are a 
society that just cannot have a 
penalty that is so final that we 
can’t allow for the possibility 
that people might be innocent. 
Or a system that we now know 
cannot be perfect. 

We have probably one of the 
best criminal justice systems in 
the world, but it is not perfect. 
So, if you’re looking at what the 
end result of what the criminal 
justice system should be, which 
is to protect the public, life with- 
out the possibility of parole does 
that. 

We have very safe, secure 
prisons. People don’t escape, 
can’t escape because of the kind 
of prisons we have now in the 
United States. So, we do not 
need the death penalty. It does 
not serve us well. It doesn’t pro- 
vide for a greater protection. It 
is costly. And, it hurts so many 
people in so many ways. 

How did you prepare your- 
self for those executions? 
Where did you have to go men- 
tally? 

My approach to it was to prac- 
tice what I called, “servant lead- 
ership,” which was really not 
to think about me, but to think 
about everybody in the process. 
Try to be sure that staff were 
okay. Many of you might have 
seen me just walking around the 
prison, walking in housing units 
and making sure that everybody 
was okay. 

You get so busy worrying 
about everybody else that you 
don’t think about yourself. And, 
that’s really how I came through 
those executions. 

It probably wasn’t until I left 
the Department of Corrections 
that I really thought about the 
impact on me personally. In 
talking to wardens around the 


country, they’re many now who 
oppose the death penalty. They 
make the same statement. On 
YouTube, there’s a very well- 
known warden, who’s now a 
professor at the University of 
Kentucky, Allen Ault. He talks 
about this so eloquently, about 
the impact of executions on him, 
personally. 

And, there’s a video that we 
have here called, “A view from 
an executioner.” This is a South- 
ern warden that believes he’s 
executed an innocent man and 
he talks about it. It’s just unbe- 
lievable how he talks about the 
impact of executions on him 
personally. And, he wonders 
out loud what his family really 
thinks of him - what his chil- 
dren think of him. These are 
people who are very passionate 
about fulfilling the laws of their 
state, of their country, who now 
look back and say, “It’s too much 
to ask of people, to be involved 
in a process like this.” 

How were you able to recon- 
cile your duty to the state with 
your religious belief during 
those times? 

There are very few prisons 
where you can work on rehabili- 
tation. I mean, San Quentin is 
like the star of the Department 
of Corrections. That’s because 
of lots of great people, like Lar- 
ry Schneider that’s right there in 
front of you. 

There’s just lots of people who 
worked hard to make it that way. 
So, it’s always been a dilemma for 
me - if I leave San Quentin and 
go somewhere else, I wouldn’t 
have been happy as a warden, 
because I really loved trying to 
expand programs at San Quentin 
and giving staff the freedom to 
do that. I always say, “The great 
thing I did was say, ‘Yes’ when 
people asked me if they could 
come to San Quentin,” and that 
probably was the greatest thing I 
did, was say, “Yes.” 

Now that you are fighting for 
changes in the system that you 
once worked for, what type 
of feedback are you receiving 
from people within CDCR? 

I think that it’s amazing to me, 
how many people are support- 
ive. I think that people always 
assume that everybody that 
works in the Department of Cor- 
rections are pro death penalty, or 
pro this or pro that, but that just 
isn’t the case. 

When you work in correc- 
tions, you learn that it isn’t your 
job to question sentences. And, I 
think lots of people believe that 
non- serious, non-violent people 
should not come to state prison - 
period, as an example. 

But, you have to leave those 
opinions at the gate and come in 
and perform your duties without 
judgment and that is important 
for two reasons: If people went 
to work there and judge people 
for the acts they committed, it 
would be a pretty horrible place 
as well. So, you have to remem- 
ber that you are not the judge. 


In fact that would be my joke 
to the judges’ college when they 
came in for their tour: “I get to 
say something that you can’t: T 
am not here to judge.’” 

With that in mind, staff should 
not share their point of view. 
I’ve gotten e-mails from people 
congratulating me. When they 
see me, they say, “Hope you’ll 
be successful.” So, I’ve gotten a 
lot of support. 

Everybody? No, not every- 
body. I think that there are peo- 
ple who misread what I do. Like 
in the three-judge panel, I testi- 
fied against the department on 
behalf of the inmates, and with 
reason I did that. It’s because I 
believe it will improve public 
policy. When I’m passionate 
about something, I’m going to 
step up and say what’s on my 
mind. 

Following the recent riots in 
England there have been pro- 
posals to bring back the death 
penalty. What would you say 
to that? 


‘It wasn ’t until I left 
the Department of 
Corrections that I re- 
ally thought about the 
impact on me person- 
ally/ 


So, if their purpose is to de- 
ter crime - the death penalty - 
that’s just a myth; it just doesn’t 
work that way. I’ve learned 
from many of you, who tell me 
that committing a crime is not a 
decision; it’s a lack of decision. 

So, that’s what deters crime. 
It’s about how do we help pre- 
vent crime. And, we know lots 
of things about what prevents 
crime. More police on the streets 
prevents crime. More teachers 
in the classroom prevents crime. 
Solving crime prevents crime. 

I would encourage England, 
any country who thinks about 
this, to really look at the facts 
and implement a policy that 
brings down violence because 
having the death penalty will not 
help. 

Both Gov. Jerry Brown and 
Attorney General Kamala 
Harris have throughout their 
careers said they oppose the 
death penalty but as state of- 
ficials they will enforce the 
law as it stands. Your view on 
that? 

They both have been commit- 
ted to carrying out the law as it 
is. I think what has been helpful 
about both of them being elected 
is that they were so public and so 
courageous about their position, 
and still got elected. I hope that 
it will encourage others who re- 
ally do believe the death penalty 
needs to be abolished, but are 
afraid to say so, will step up and 
say that. 

I do think that the voters look 
to leadership, like Kamala Har- 
ris and like Gov. Brown when 
they think through these issues. 
I’ve not had the chance to speak 


to either one of them about this 
issue. I haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the governor 
about any issue. I have seen Ka- 
mala at different events. While 
I don’t know what they will do, 
their very presence, and their 
very open opinion, personal 
opinion about this issue, I be- 
lieve will sway voters. 

Because Kamala is the top cop 
in California and when you have 
the top cop saying, “The death 
penalty doesn’t make sense,” 
and she has said that in her entire 
career, I think that’s who voters 
look to for advice when thinking 
about these issues. Voters have 
voted in the death penalty - they 
have to vote it out. So, we hope 
that Senate Bill 490 will get the 
issue on the ballot - in front of 
the voters. 

Our job is to educate the vot- 
ers so that they will understand 
these issues, and that by getting 
rid of the death penalty, we can 
actually make our communities 
safer, our families safer because 
we will have the money to spend 
in a much more effective and ap- 
propriate way. 

In the terms of costs, I think 
it’s important for the public to 
understand that we’ve spent $4 
billion on the death penalty since 
it’s re-enacted. Thirteen people 
have been executed. That means 
that each execution cost over 
$300 million. 

I think the voters need to un- 
derstand that the Death Row at 
San Quentin - even if the gover- 
nor stops the building of a new 
Death Row - so that’s an issues 
that still needs to be addressed - 
and if we continue with the death 
penalty, at some point, they’ll 
have to build a new Death Row, 
staff a new Death Row, and that 
will cost the state millions. 

I think it’s important for the 
public to understand that pub- 
lic safety is met with a sentence 
like life without the possibility 
of parole, because individuals 
do not have the opportunity to 
be paroled. 

They get one appeal at tax- 
payer expense and if they’re un- 
successful, they spend the rest 
of their life in prison. The pub- 
lic gets confused between 15 to 
life, 25 to life, and the sentence 
called life without the possibility 
of parole. 

For an inmate on Death Row, 
while it takes years for them to 
get their appellate attorney, they 
do have an attorney for life, and 
can continue to appeal until they 
exhaust all the resources that are 
available to them, or all the is- 
sues that are available to them. 
Paid for by the taxpayers. 

That is why we spent $4 bil- 
lion, and then these cases cost 
millions of dollars each. We 
spend $4 million per year by the 
Supreme Court handling these 
cases; $12 million per year in 
the attorney general’s office; $30 
million per year in individual 
counties on the death penalty; 
$38 million a year in defense 

Continued on Page 10 
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Continued from Page 9 

agencies; $72 million per year in 
the corrections department; and 
$400 million for a new Death 
Row, if we were to. I mean, that’s 
a very low figure ‘cause that fig- 
ure actually went up, because of 
the cost of construction - so if 
we needed a new Death Row, we 
would need to spend 400 million 
or more. 

That is why, if we ended capi- 
tal punishment in California, we 
would save $1 billion in five years 
- $1 billion. It is also important 
for people to know, for the voter 
to know, 46 percent of homicides 
go unsolved in this state. And so 
if you’re thinking about victims, 
there’re many victims waiting to 
know or waiting to hear, waiting 
for resolution of their cases. 

Those cases aren’t being 
solved, because of a lack of re- 
sources. If some of the savings 
from the death penalty could be 
put forward to bring those cases 
to resolution, we would be help- 
ing victims a great deal - far 
more victims than are associated 
with capital punishment. 

I think that we all should be 
concerned if there’s an innocent 
person in our prison system, no 
matter what their sentence is, in- 
cluding life without the possibil- 
ity of parole. And, it is true that if 
you have life without possibility 
of parole, you only get one appeal 
at taxpayers expense. 


But, I do think that’s why 
there so many projects around 
the state, such as the Innocence 
Project, and others that are there 
to help individuals who are able 
to put forward an argument that 
they were wrongly convicted of 
a crime. I know that those orga- 
nizations work very hard to help 
individuals who may be innocent 
sitting inside our prison system. 

I think those groups will con- 
tinue to exist and probably grow 
as we find more and more inno- 
cent people in our prisons across 
the country. We’re part of a co- 
alition. There are many groups 
around the state that look at dif- 
ferent aspects of this. 

While we’re involved in discus- 
sions about how different coun- 
ties handle the issue of capital 
punishment, our primary focus 
is to abolish the death penalty, 
and to educate the public about 
the death penalty. By the way, a 
death penalty trial costs 20 times 
more than a life without the pos- 
sibility of parole trial. 

I think it’s important for the 
voters to understand that. Be- 
cause you have two trials, one 
for the capital case, and then a 
trial to decide whether the sen- 
tence should be life without or 
the death penalty. And, in order 
to be on a jury for a capital of- 
fense, you cannot be opposed to 
the death penalty, so jury selec- 
tion goes on far longer. Trials go 


on far longer, because of death 
penalty being on the table. Indi- 
viduals facing the death penalty 
will have at least two attorneys. 
Lots of experts. There’s just lots 
of money spent on this issue. 

What is the social benefit of 
trying to interact with people 
who have committed horren- 
dous crimes? Is it so we under- 
stand where these compulsions 
come from? 

I do think that people in the 
academic world do look at these 
issues, and it is something that we 
do need to learn a lot more about. 
But, because they’re on Death 
Row, and they’re appealing their 
cases, Death Row inmates are 
told by their attorneys, not to talk 
to people about many things. 

So, I think that it would be 
hard to interview Death Row 
inmates and find out more about 
them, because that is what their 
attorney would be doing to at- 
tempt to mitigate the crime and 
be trying to save their client from 
being executed. 

We need to learn a lot more 
about why, if we’re ever able to 
solve this issue, so I hope that our 
focus will be more in the preven- 
tion as we move forward as a so- 
ciety. 

Have you received any cor- 
respondence from men and 
women on Death Row either 
supporting or condemning 


Hancock’s Bill Proposes Voter Decision 


The bill to allow voters to abolish the death 
penalty was authored by Sen. Loni Hancock, D- 
Berkeley. 

The legislation, SB490, was approved in July by 
the Assembly Public Safety Committee and moved 
to the Assembly Appropriations Committee. 

If ultimately approved by the Senate and As- 
sembly, the proposal would go on the November 
2012 statewide ballot. If the voters approve, it 
would abolish capital punishment in California 
and convert all death penalty sentences to life im- 
prisonment without the possibility of parole. 

Prior to her election to the State Senate in 2008, 
Hancock served three terms in the State Assem- 
bly. She also was the first woman elected mayor 
of the City of Berkeley (1986-1994), the 
executive director of the Shalan Founda- 
tion, and served in both the Carter and 
Clinton Administrations. 

Hancock currently represents the 9th 
Senatorial District, which includes the 
cities of Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 

Castro Valley, Dublin, El Sobrante, Em- 
eryville, Livermore, Oakland, Piedmont, 
Richmond and San Pablo. 

Born and raised in New York, she re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Ithaca College in 1963 and her master’s 
degree from the Wright Institute in 1978. 

She moved to Berkeley in 1964, where she lives 
today with her husband, Mayor Tom Bates. Sen. 
Hancock has four children and seven grandchil- 
dren. 

Hancock has been a leading advocate for invest- 
ing state resources in rehabilitation programs, job 
training, and employment because she understands 
that these and similar programs reduce inmate re- 
cidivism. As chair of the Senate Public Safety 
Committee and the Senate Budget and Fiscal Re- 
view Subcommittee #5 on Corrections and Public 
Safety, Hancock said she seeks to examine pro- 
grams at all levels of the criminal justice system 
and implement sound policies that reduce prison 
overcrowding while protecting public safety. 


She said she believes that California’s correc- 
tions system is an expensive failure and requires a 
fundamental restructuring. As a start, Hancock is 
working to bring government closer to the people 
by allowing local governments to carry out vital 
law enforcement services in a more effective and 
efficient manner. 

Hancock has introduced legislation to provide 
case management and evidence-based program- 
ming to inmates in their last year of incarceration, 
and bring transparency and accountability to the 
California Department of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation (CDCR) and the Office of the Inspector 
General. Previously, she has introduced legislation 
to improve education programs in state prison and 
require the CDCR to provide inmates 
with a California identification card 
upon release of incarceration. 

Since entering the state Legis- 
lature, Hancock tells supporters 
she has vigorously championed 
government reform. In 2009-10, 
she chaired the Elections, Reap- 
portionment and Constitutional 
Amendments Committee. She in- 
troduced two major Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendments aimed at 
reducing gridlock and increasing 
the effectiveness of the Legislature. 
SCA5 would have replaced the two-thirds vote 
formerly required to pass a budget with a simple 
majority vote and SCA24, which would change 
California’s term limits requirement so experi- 
enced legislators are available to solve the prob- 
lems facing California. 

As an Assembly member, Hancock authored 
AB583, the California Clean Money and Fair 
Elections Act. It sought to reform campaign fi- 
nancing by providing full public financing for 
statewide elections. AB583 establishes a pilot 
project to make public financing available to 
candidates for Secretary of State so they can 
wage competitive campaigns without soliciting 
money from special interests. 



Official Photo 

Sen. Hancock 


your appointment as the top 
advocate against the death pen- 
alty? 

I’ve received both. When I 
receive a letter - because I still 
come into the prison - I take 
people on tours, so I can’t corre- 
spond with inmates, so we have 
to send back a form letter, letting 
them know that we can’t get into 
individual issues. 

What drew you to this point 
in your life - being passionate 
about the death penalty? 

I just believe that we can be 
better than this. And, I believe 
that our prison system really 
needs to be about rehabilitation. 
Certainly, there needs to be a 
punishment component, but I re- 
ally want to be a part of chang- 
ing criminal justice in the State 
of California, and I absolutely 
believe that it’s just time to end 
the death penalty. And, I would 
be honored if I could be a part of 
the movement that accomplishes 
that. 

Explain to us where the dis- 
banding of California’s execu- 
tions stand as of right now? 

Well Senator Loni Hancock, 
has introduced Senate Bill 490, 
if it’s passed by the Senate and 
Assembly would place the ini- 
tiative on the 2012 ballot. The 
initiative would seek to abolish 
the death penalty in California. 
It would also change the people 
on Death Row’s sentence to life 
without the possibility of parole 


as the harshest sentence in Cali- 
fornia. 

Explain the process that you 
are taking, you and your orga- 
nization, to make sure the death 
penalty is no longer a part of 
California’s landscape? 

Our efforts (at Death Penalty 
Focus) are to educate the public 
about what we call “The myth 
about the death penalty.” Many 
people believe that it’s cheaper 
to execute people than to have 
them imprisoned with life with- 
out possibility of parole. So, we 
really talk about those kinds of 
myths, including the fact that 
many people believe that victims 
deserve to have the death pen- 
alty, but in fact we have a very 
broken death penalty system in 
this state and very few people 
are actually are executed. Of the 
many homicides that occur in 
California and around the coun- 
try, very few people are pros- 
ecuted as a capital case. So, it is 
as people talk about, like being 
stuck by lightening. Very few 
people are prosecuted, and of 
those, very few are ever execut- 
ed. So, it’s really a false promise 
to victims. So, we really do a lot 
to try to educate the public about 
how costly the death penalty is, 
and that there could be better 
use of that money. There could 
be more teachers in classrooms, 
more police on the streets, and it 
would be better for public safety 
to have those dollars going to a 
much more pro-active approach 
to criminal justice. 


EDUCATION 

CORNER 


By TOM BOLEMA 
Contributing Writer 

Death Row student Craigen 
Armstrong wants kids to hear 
his voice and avoid his fate. He 
envies the access general popu- 
lation outreach groups have to 
at-risk youth. He has had an 
epiphany, and wants to share. 
He thinks that kids would listen 
to him, trust his judgment, and 
maybe morph into responsible 
citizens. 

He has accumulated credits 
toward an Associate Degree 
through the Coastline College 
Distance Learning Program. 
This interview was conducted 
during proctoring of Spring Se- 
mester final exams. 

Why are you on Death 
Row? 

I was convicted of first de- 
gree murder, which resulted in 
a sentence of death. I’m in my 
10th year of incarceration. 

How old are you? 

I’m 30 years old. 

What were your social 
and economic circumstances 
growing up? 

It was very negative for me, 
being poor. Unhealthy influ- 
ences combined with a finan- 
cial situation that was far below 
optimum, made poor decisions 
seem reasonable, which ulti- 


mately led to my present cir- 
cumstances. 

What level of education did 
you get on the streets and, in 
regard to criminal activity, 
how did that affect you? 

I entered the California pris- 
on system with a ninth-grade 
level education. This affected 
me strongly in relation to my 
criminal activity. My focus and 
life perspective were affected 
because of my lack of desire for 
education. The lack of focus re- 
sults in the loss of importance 
in regards to education, leaving 
one to engage and accept crimi- 
nal activity as an alternative. 

What would you have done 
differently to stay free and 
what do you miss the most? 

I would have listened to those 
who love and cared for me. 
What I miss is being around my 
friends and family; I most defi- 
nitely miss my son! 

What advice would you give 
to a teenager today? 

Education, education, and ed- 
ucation! And to listen to those 
you know who truly care about 
you. I think that lays the foun- 
dation for a healthy life. 

Tom Bolema is a Teacher 

in the San Quentin Education 
Department 
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CHOICES 

By MICHAEL ERWIN 

Who has woe? Who has 
sorrow? Who is always 
fighting? Who is always 
complaining? Who has 
unnecessary bruises? 

Who has bloodshot 
eyes? 

Those who linger long at 
the wine. Those who go 
in search of mixed wine. 
Don’t let the sparkle and 
smooth taste for wine 
deceive you. For in the 
end it bites like a poi- 
sonous serpent; it stings 
like a viper. You will see 
hallucinations, and you 
will say crazy things. You 
will stagger like a sailor 
tossed at sea, clinging to 
a swaying mast. 

And, you will say, “They 



P aint used on reflective road 
signs contains concave 
chips reminiscent of moon dust. 

R oughly 2,400 years old, 
and stretching 3.5 miles 
across, the Oregon “honey” 
mushroom (Armillaria os- 
toyae) is the single largest 
known organism on earth. 

I nvestor, and legendary self- 
made multi-billionaire War- 
ren Buffet, filed his first income 
tax return at the age of 13. 

S argasso Sea in the North 
Atlantic is the saltiest 
part of all the world’s oceans. 

O bjects fall slower at the 
equator than they do at 
the North and South Poles. 

N ot all singing groups are 
doomed to fail after losing 
their lead singer. After Temp- 
tation front man David Ruffin 
left the group, Dennis Edwards 
became the lead singer for the 
group’s biggest selling hits. 


hit me, but I didn’t feel 
it. I didn’t even know 
it when they beat me 
up. When shall I awake, 
that I may seek another 
drink?’’ 

The proceeding poetic 
words of wisdom were writ- 
ten almost 3,000 years ago. 
Proverbs 3:29-35. 

Alcoholics and those ad- 
dicted to drugs seem to be 
some of the most tortured 
people on the planet. But 
there is a way out. 

Countless people have 
found freedom from their ad- 
dictions and a new way of life 
in Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous. You 
can too. Meetings are held six 
nights a week at San Quentin. 
Times and locations are post- 
ed in the housing units. 

THIS LOVE 
By KEVIN YARBER 

THIS LOVE 

I have for you is truly hard- 
core 

I long for your letters, love, 
and presence 
You are the woman I adore 
THIS LOVE 

I have for you makes me 

weak 

I long to see you, Under- 
stand you and watch you 

peak 

THIS LOVE 

I have for you will never 
fade away 

I dreamt of marrying you 
on a Juma’wa Friday 
THIS LOVE 

I have for you brings tears 
to my eyes 

I wanna Follow The Sunna 
of the Prophet “for the rest 
of out lives.” 


In Indian 





By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The Good Red Road is the cultural, spiritual, religious way 
of the American Indian. It is taught to us by our elders through 
stories, religious dances and ceremonies. 

For centuries, American Indians have learned of the Red 
Road from elders of the tribe. Adherents have been taught 
through acts of spiritualism, which practitioners have mastered 
over their entire lifetime. 

First, you learn the language of the tribe, by learning the 
names of various articles that are used in ceremonies. Then you 
learn to pray to the Great Spirit by singing in the language of the 
tribe. The elders say the most powerful prayer is spoken in the 
Native tongue of the land where you are. 

Then you learn indigenous dances, also a powerful form of 
prayer. 

Elders teach that the world will end when there is no longer a 
Native American to pray to the Great Spirit in his Native tongue 
or to dance the sacred dances on this continent. 


THIS LOVE 

I have for you Consist of 3 
important things 

1. A Traditional Introduc- 
tion of our Family 

2. La ILLAHA ILLALAH 

3. And a wedding ring 

THIS LOVE 

I have for you will last for 

Eternity 

I will fulfill my obligation as 
a Muslim Al-Hamdu Lilahi 
THIS LOVE 

I have for you is out of my 

Hands 

Let’s do like the Angels do 
and follow Allah’s Com- 
mand 

THIS LOVE 

IF THESE WALLS COULD 

TALK 

By RAYMOND HAZEN JR. 

If these walls could talk 
I wonder what they 
would say 

They wouldn’t sing of 
happy times 
Just long lethargic days 
They’d tell a story of 
dark despair 
Of spilling blood and 

guts 

Of long and lonesome 

isolation 

The kind that makes you 

nuts 

They’d talk about razor 

wire 

Of rifles and a yard 
And you’d hang onto 
every word 
Even though listening 
would be hard 
Death, destruction, may- 
hem, and kill 
Violence is what these 
walls know best 
And if you give these 
walls a chance 
They’ll put you to the 

test 

And if you ever hear the 

tale 

About the slamming of 

a gate 

Then my friend I feel for 

you 

Cause by then it’s far too 

late 

Survival is all you got 
Cause these walls walk 
the walk 

Yeah I bet that’s what 
they’d say 
If these prison walls 
could talk! 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 


PUPPET (By Joy Fielding) - Tab girl/ 
attorney Amanda Travis 9 comfortable 
world is rocked and ugly memories 
resurface when her estranged mother 
murders a stranger. 


SILENT WITNESS (By Richard North 
Patterson) - Criminal lawyer Tony Lord 
reluctantly returns to his estranged 
home town to defend an old friend of 
murder charges. 



NAKED TRUTH (By Amy J. Fetzer) - 
CIA Operative Alexa Gavilan is in a fix 
when she is left in a South American 
jungle, with the last 30 days gone. 


PLAY DEAD (By Harlan Coben) - Life 
gets more complicated when ex-model 
investigates the death of her basketball 
star husband. 


WICKED (By Gregory Macguire) - 
Imaginative account of the origins of 
Oz’s “Wicked Witch of the West. 99 


RATINGS: ® ft a O 

Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: || || 
Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading. 
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News Briefs 


Hunger Strike Ends 


SACRAMENTO - More than 
10,000 offenders are serving 
their sentences in private pris- 
ons outside of California, in four 
states. That number could grow 
to 15,000 by 2013. The transfers 
were ordered in an October 2006 
state of emergency proclama- 
tion signed by then Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who said the 
action was necessary “to pre- 
vent death and harm caused by 
California’s severe prison over- 
crowding.” The proclamation 
allowed officials to override a 
law that prohibits sending pris- 
oners out of state without their 
consent. In 2007, the Legislature 
also approved some out of state 
transfers as part of a prison con- 
struction bill. The Legislature’s 
authority for those transfers ex- 
pired in July. “Ou position is that 
the emergency proclamation is 

New Group 

By FORREST LEE JONES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

One of the ways to help reduce 
prison overcrowding would be to 
modify the Three Strikes Law. 

A Field Poll in June found 74 
percent of voters would support 
giving judges more discretion in 
sentencing persons convicted of 
a third felony. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported in July the public’s will- 
ingness to exclude non-violent 
and non-serious offenses, and 
property crimes as a third strike. 
There’s also an initiative being 
planned for the November 2012 
ballot by Stanford Law School- 
Three Strikes Project. 

As the debate continues for 
changing the law, those who will 
be beneficiaries of the proposed 


JUNE 1981 - The prison 
bake shop has immediate open- 
ings for experienced bakers. Pay 
ranges from $14 to $21. 

JUNE 1981 - At Deuel Vo- 
cational Institute a race riot be- 
tween black and white inmates 
broke out at lunch in the chow 
hall, injuring six convicts and 
one guard. Meanwhile a fight 
broke out in a second chow hall 
between white, black and Chi- 
cano inmates and took an hour 
and nine tear gas shells to quell. 
Guards found seven prison- 
made weapons and a number of 
sharpened utensils. The prison is 
known as “the Gladiator School” 
for its young, violent inmates 
and heavy gang influence. 

JUNE 1981 - A West Block 
prisoner was attacked and killed 
in his cell resulting in the pris- 
on being put on total lockdown 
status. Scott Spaulding, 34, was 
beaten with a claw hammer and 
stabbed numerous times. Two 
suspects have been placed in 
Ad. Seg. pending investigation. 
A seven-inch prison made knife 


in place and we’re operating un- 
der that authority,” said CDCR 
spokesman, Paul Verke. 

SACRAMENTO Doc- 
tors, dentists and psychiatrists 
with the federal receiver’s of- 
fice overseeing prisoners men- 
tal and medical care are the 
highest paid state employees in 
California, according to gov- 
ernment salary data the state 
controller’s office reported. Two 
prison doctors make more than 
$700,000 annually. Dozens of 
other prison medical personnel, 
some with the Department of 
Mental Health, make more than 
$300,000 a year. A top official 
with the California Department 
of Forestry and Fire Protection 
makes $309,000 annually. 

STOCKTON - A contract 
worth about $512 million will go 
to a joint venture of Clark Con- 


changes include a new group 
formed to aid inmates working 
for reduced imprisonment. It is 
called the San Quentin Hope for 
Strikers Activity Group. 

The group’s executive board 
members are Chairman Eddie 
Griffin, Vice Chairman Forrest 
Lee Jones and Sajad Shakoor, 
operations manager. They aim 
to attack recidivism, the issue of 
repeat offender conduct. 

“Our mission and purpose is 
to not only provide coping meth- 
ods similar to other therapeutic 
community groups, but also 
equip our members by way of 
our extensive curriculums with 
the requisite tools necessary for 
a meaningful rehabilitation and 
transition to society,” the group’s 
mission statement says. 


and a claw hammer were found 
at the scene. 

JUNE 1981 - A freak cell 
fire May 30 in the Badger Sec- 
tion housing unit claimed the 
lives of two Mexican-American 
inmates. The fire had been start- 
ed as a protest by the convicts 
themselves and had gotten out of 
control. The intense heat swelled 
the door to their cell, causing it 
to become stuck. 

JULY 1981 - A former San 
Quentin Prison guard is suing 
the prison for breach of contract. 
Gibbs resigned from the prison 
voluntarily in March 1980 af- 
ter being accused of smuggling 
drugs to inmates. Gibbs claims 
that he had an agreement with 
Warden George Sumner that no 
negative information would be 
given out. The suit claims that 
Sumner then released informa- 
tion to Gibbs’ new employers at 
the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion that resulted in his firing. 

JULY 1981 - Several Bay 
Area bands combined with some 
San Quentin “house” bands to 
provide rocking entertainment 


struction Group of Bethesda, 
Md., and McCarthy Building 
Co. of St Louis. The California 
Health Care Facility, Stockton, 
estimated to cost more than 
$900 million, will provide long- 
term care to 1,722 mentally and 
physically ill state prisoners 
when operational in 2013. 

MENDOCINO The Parlin 
Fork and Chamberlain Creek 
Conservation Camps, located 
between Fort Bragg and Wil- 
lits in the Jackson State Dem- 
onstration Forest is operated 
by CDCR. The camp, in con- 
junction with CAL FIRE has 
a primary goal of suppression 
and prevention of local fires by 
prisoners who have received 
fire training at the Suanville 
Correction Center. When not 
fighting fires, these crews of 
low-risk male felons also serve 
the community by clearing for- 
est brush and completing labor 
tasks for government and cer- 
tain non-profit organizations. 


The group “was created for 
the disenfranchised Three 
Strikers, but it excludes no one 
from participation because it 
is designed to provide support, 
education, and reform of the 
criminal mindset,” the group 
reports. 

“We are unique in our ap- 
proach; no group is similarly 
situated to tackle the problem 
that’s facing us and we intend 
to be a positive influence on 
the general population, serving 
as a force multiplier in our per- 
formance of our functions. We 
also endeavor to bring about a 
more harmonious inmate/staff 
relationship and work towards 
establishing an environment 
conducive to spiritual and psy- 
chological growth.” 


for the annual July 4th holiday 
show held in the north dining 
hall. A good time was certainly 
had by all! 

JULY 1981 - For the week of 
June 27 to July 3, the Phantom 
Diner says “the hamburgers look 
a little scary, being burned black 
on one side... half our issue is 
sticking to the trays when we 
get ‘em. . . Friday’s lasagna was 
‘screaming’. . . only one spoonful 
of sugar, no use sniveling.” 

JULY 1981 - A proposal to 
sell San Quentin drew strong 
opposition from Bay Area legis- 
lator’s (imagine that!). Officials 
say a shortage of maximum se- 
curity cells throughout the state 
prison system insures that San 
Quentin will have to stay for 
now. 

JULY 1981 - A check of the 
canteen price list shows a 7 oz. 
can of Bugler selling at $2.35, 
cigarettes are $6 a carton, 12 oz. 
sodas are 30 cents, and a bar of 
Irish Spring soap is still a bar- 
gain at 40 cents. 


By JUAN HAINES 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A hunger strike that began 
at Pelican Bay and peaked to 
about 6,600 prisoners in at least 
13 of California prison facili- 
ties ended after prisoners “bet- 
ter understood” plans to review 
and change some policies, state 
officials said. 

The hunger strikers’ num- 
ber one demand was to abolish 
“debriefings.” Debriefing is an 
interrogation process used by 
prison officials to determine a 
prisoner’s gang affiliation, and 
to identify other prisoners who 
may be gang members. 

The changes that took place, 
to date, include providing cold- 
weather caps, wall calendars and 
some educational opportunities 
for prisoners in isolations units, 
officials reported. 

We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 
than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 
short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


In a statement released to the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Cali- 
fornia Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation Secre- 
tary Matthew Cate said, “Hunger 
strikes are a dangerous and inef- 
fective way for prisoners to at- 
tempt to negotiate. This strike 
was ordered by prison gang 
leaders, individuals responsible 
for terrible crimes against Cali- 
fornians, and so it was with sig- 
nificant and appropriate caution 
that CDCR worked to end the 
strike.” 

When the hunger strike was 
in effect, supporter Molly Prozig 
said, “They are protesting condi- 
tions that they say are torturous 
and inhumane. They feel the 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation will not make any 
meaningful or long-term change 
until they start dying, and they’re 
willing to take it there.” 

San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitor s/San_Quentin_N ews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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T.R.U.S.T. Fellows 
Hold Health Fair 


In spite of a chilly morning, 
hundreds of prisoners lined up, 
listening to lectures from doc- 
tors, nurses, and counselors on 
how to practice wellness while 
incarcerated, and upon release. 

More than 80 health care vol- 
unteers donated their time and 
services to check blood pressure, 


offer eye examinations, and give 
chiropractic aid to prisoners. 

These were among some of the 
services of the 8 th Annual Health 
Fair on the Lower Yard. 

Sponsoring the event was 
Teaching Responsibility Uti- 
lizing Sociological Training 

See Health Fair on Page 4 


Jeanne Woodford 
On the Death Penalty 


Editor’s Note: This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles on 
the Aug. 2 interview Editor-in- 
Chief Michael R. Harris con- 
ducted with Jeanne Woodford , 
a former San Quentin warden 
and former chief of the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation. 

Since this interview, the bill to 
abolish the death penalty in Cali- 
fornia was withdrawn because of 
lack of support in the legislature. 
The bills backers 
are refocusing on 
a campaign to get 
the measure on the 
2012 ballot to allow 
voters to decide. 

The proposed 
measure would take 
100 million dol- 
lars from state cof- 
fers — the estimated 
savings in abolish- 
ing the death penalty — and cre- 
ate a fund for use by the attorney 
general to help solve more of the 
states rapes and homicides. 

The measures backers are bet- 
ting that by linking the savings 
from an overly expensive death- 
penalty mechanism to better 
funding in public safety, they 
can entice voter support. 

What achievements are you 
most proud of as a public ser- 
vant of the State of Califor- 
nia? 


That’s such a hard question 
to answer because I was at San 
Quentin for a long time and I 
think that there were many peo- 
ple who contributed to changing 
the culture at San Quentin. So, 
when I first started there walk- 
ing through that prison was a 
very difficult thing to do in 1978 
- being one of the first women 
there. It was very difficult. 

Inmates weren’t used to wom- 
en staff inside those walls, so I 
could say that I was a part of a 
change in culture at 
that prison, not just 
myself, but Susan 
Hubbard and other 
people who worked 
at that prison. So, 
I’m proud that we 
were a part of all 
that. I’m also proud 
of the fact that we 
managed to expand 
the amount of peo- 
ple and volunteers coming in the 
prison, and I do think we raised 
those numbers significantly. 
And, I say we, because it wasn’t 
me, it was staff and you guys 
stepping up to the plate. 

The example I give is when 
the veteran’s group designed that 
whole veteran’s program. I met 
with them and I said, “I want you 
guys to do more. I want you to 
get the Veterans Administration 
coming in here.” I didn’t do any 
of the work. You guys did the 
See Anti-Death Penalty on Page 4 
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Jeanne Woodford 


NASA to Start Program 
With S.Q.’s Machine Shop 



By MICHAEL R. HARRIS 
Editor-in-Chief 

NASA Ames has picked San 
Quentin for an important train- 
ing program to manufacture a 
platform that will enable hun- 
dreds of science projects on a 
single launch vehicle during 
space flights. 

Acting Warden Michael Mar- 
tel joined NASA Ames admin- 
istrators on a tour of San Quen- 
tin’s vocational machine shop. 
Included were Charles “Chuck” 
Duff, Ames Center deputy direc- 
tor; Adriana Cardenas, associate 
director of engineering who is 
the liaison to San Quentin, Gary 
Martin, director of partnerships, 
and John Yembrick, public af- 
fairs director. 

The shop’s lead man, Duane 
Butler, guided the guests around 
the shop, explaining how stu- 
dents become familiarized, 
and learn a range of complex 
machines used in the fabrica- 
tion of various products. The 
NASA Ames directors said they 
were amazed by the assortment 
of equipment prisoners had on 


hand to teach them the finer as- 
pects of machining. 

Michael Villanueva, who is in 
charge of shop safety, explained 
the monthly training and meet- 
ings held for students in order to 
receive information about haz- 
ardous materials and shop safety 
procedures. 

“Every student has to pass the 
safety test specific for a particu- 
lar machine before operating it,” 
he said, “An 80-hour orientation 
safety program is given to each 
student.” 


There was a signing ceremo- 
ny authorizing the partnership/ 
training program, punctuated by 
prisoners’ applause. 

Prisoners will be taught “work 
that is directly germane to what 
this county needs done” in or- 
der to continue a cost-effective 
space program, said Duff. 

In a recent San Quentin visit, 
the State Undersecretary for 
California Prisons, Scott Ker- 
nan, discussed such projects. He 
said California is working to im- 

See Nasa Selects S.Q. on Page 4 


S.Q. 9/11 
Memorial 
Honors 
The Fallen 

By ARNULFO GARICA 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin marked the 10th 
anniversary of the 9/11 attacks 
on America with a ceremony 
honoring those killed in the ter- 
rorist attacks and correctional 
officers killed in the line of 
duty. 

Inmates were locked down so 
correctional officers could at- 
tend the ceremony in the Plaza 
area between the chapels and 
Adjustment Center. 

The San Quentin Honor Guard 
launched the ceremony by rais- 
ing the American flag, then low- 
ering the Stars and Stripes to 
half-staff at the Memorial Flag- 
pole, accompanied by a trum- 
peter playing Amazing Grace. 

Acting Warden Michael Mar- 
tel gave a brief message honor- 
ing San Quentin’s 13 fallen staff. 
He said, “These members served 
proudly with honor and will nev- 
er be forgotten.” 

Prison staff member Heidi 
Brown said, “This event brings 
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San Quentin Color Guard 


all staff together, not only to 
remember the victims and 
families of 9/11 - but to honor 
the 13 staff members who lost 
their lives in the line of duty, at 
San Quentin.” 

Correctional Peace Officer’s 
Association President, Frank 
McNeal presented a memorial 
wreath, assisted by two other 
officers.. 

Muslim Chaplain Imam 
Quazi Kawsar Hossain gave a 
brief message and prayer citing 
Islamic customs. Hossain said, 
“There is a tradition in Islam 
where the prophet Mohammad 
(peace be upon him) said, ‘All 
of creation is the family of God.’ 
So those who are most beloved 
to God are those who are best 
to his family. Those who harm 


the creation, those that cause in- 
jury upon his creation, cannot be 
beloved to God.” 

“I reflect on this incident, and 
look at the devastation and de- 
struction that was the result of 
this. The people thought that it 
was right, but they didn’t take 
the time to ask themselves, ‘Is 
this right with Allah?”’ Hossain 
concluded. After 30 seconds of 
silence, there was 30 seconds of 
sirens from the San Quentin fire 
engines. 

The Wall Post 1 guard station 
rang the count bell 13 times in 
memory of the 13 fallen em- 
ployees, then fired a 21-gun sa- 
lute. 

The services concluded with 
a rendition of Taps by two trum- 
peters. 


SEE PHOTO JOURNAL ON PAGE 10 
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Group Looks to Youth for Peace 
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Steve McNamara, Joan Lisetor and John Eagan 

S.Q. Journalist 
After 4 1 Years 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Imagine if your child’s night- 
ly lullaby were the staccato of 
machine gun fire or that their 
playground was littered with 
limb-rendering landmines. 

This is the reality for many 
children caught up in war-torn 
areas around the globe. 

Amala Foundation’s One Vil- 
lage Project is an effort to cre- 
ate a “global” village, uniting 
youth (13 to 18) in the U.S. with 
local youth in locations around 
the world. They promote cul- 
tural awareness by developing 
a youth community established 
on equality, peace, and honesty, 
and encouraging service to oth- 
ers. 

Youth develop skills in com- 
munication and conflict-resolu- 
tion while discovering numer- 
ous methods to be of service to 
the world. In fostering a global 
community, 16.5 million youth 
in the U.S. participate as a part 
of immigrant and refugee fami- 
lies, often fleeing poverty and 
the persecution of brutal civil 
wars or religious intolerance. 
According to a 2008 survey by 
the Anne E. Casey Foundation, 
49 percent of these youth are 
living below the poverty level. 

Vanessa Stone is a member 
of the Amala Foundation and a 
volunteer at San Quentin. “In 
my day to day life I feel blessed. 
I feel fulfilled in my heart. I feel 


Gov. Jerry Brown announced 
the following appointments to 
the Board of Parole Hearings: 

Dan Figueroa, 60, of Blythe. 
Figueroa worked at Chuckawal- 
la Valley State Prison as a cor- 
rectional counselor from 1996 
to 2010. He is a Democrat. 

Jack Garner, 67, of Gold 
River. Garner served as a board 
commissioner since 2005. He 
was a senior law enforcement 
consultant to the Commission 
on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training from 1990 to 2005. 
Garner is registered decline-to- 
state. 


unity and the presence of God 
here. People who’ve come to- 
gether who normally wouldn’t,” 
she said. “I was 24 [when] it 
really started with a group of 
people who tried to deepen 
spirituality. I thought it would 
be great to have an assignment 
[with] a group of spiritual peo- 
ple.” 

One Village’s unique model of 
leadership is based upon “love, 
respect, honesty and communi- 
ty.” The youth learn to discover 
themselves through the eyes of 
“equality and acceptance,” culti- 
vating unity in diversity. 

The Amala Foundation hosts 
an eight- day Global Youth 
Peace Summit conference in- 
viting youth from around the 
globe to unite as “peace leaders” 
for the world community. The 
youth emerge from the summit 
as “Peace Leaders” inspired to 
serve in the world and in their 
local communities. 

The One Village Project works 
include helping the elderly, the 
homeless and young children. 
Amala collaborates with advo- 
cacy agencies to provide refu- 
gee and immigrant youth with 
opportunities to take part in a 
program of international and lo- 
cal youth united by a mission of 
healing and peace. 

Amala seeks sponsors from 
among local businesses and 
individuals. Their goal is to 
ensure that youths from every 


Howard Moseley, 44, of Sac- 
ramento. Moseley was a deputy 
attorney general in the Criminal 
Law Division of the California 
Department of Justice from 1996 
to 2004. He is a Democrat. 

John Peck, 54, of Sutter Creek. 
Peck has served as a board com- 
missioner since 2009. He also 
served as a retired annuitant 
deputy commissioner with the 
board from 2007 to 2009 and 
as a correctional officer in the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation from 
1983 to 2007. Peck is a Demo- 
crat. 


socio-economic, cultural and 
religious background have an 
equal opportunity to become 
peace leaders. 

“I experienced a lot of suf- 
fering in my youth. I felt like 
a victim, like, ‘Why me?’ My 
inner voice suddenly changed 
and I experienced a shift when 
I realized that I had to lead a life 
of service. The personal experi- 
ences in my life of service have 
taken me all over the world, from 
rural African villages to here at 
San Quentin. I’ve worked where 
most others wouldn’t want to 
go,” said Vanessa Stone 

The San Quentin activity 
group, Champion for the Chil- 
dren, has partnered with the 
Amala Foundation to give youth 
an opportunity to heal from the 
wounds of war and violence. 
Champions for Children orga- 
nized a walk-a-thon on May 15 
to raise money for youth to at- 
tend the summit. They were 
able to bring up 100 people from 
the outside to walk with 300 
inmates for the weekend event. 
The program began with a day 
long retreat with Vanessa Stone 
on May 14. 

Gino, a 53 -year-old member, 
stated. “This is an opportunity 
for us to get out of ourselves and 
focus on the needs of others. I 
get the chance to work with my 
brothers in blue and become one 
in heart and mind with them to 
serve as one. . .” 


Michael Prizmich, 66, of 
Plymouth. Prizmich has served 
as a board commissioner since 

2007. Prizmich is a Republican. 
Terri Turner, 56, of West Sac- 
ramento. Turner has served as 
a retired annuitant deputy com- 
missioner with the board since 

2008. She retired as a regional 
adult parole administrator in the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation in 
2007 after serving there since 
1980. Turner is a Democrat. 

Parole board commission- 
ers’ annual compensation is 
$111,845. 


By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

Forty- one years ago, a young 
reporter’s story about the liv- 
ing conditions at San Quentin 
caused its warden to defend his 
treatment of prisoners. 

Joan Lisetor ’s 1970 inter- 
view of San Rafael attorney 
Salle Seaman Soladay caused 
then Warden L.S. Nelson to re- 
spond to the attorney’s asser- 
tion, “Leading a safe, everyday 
life you don’t know the horrors 
of prison. When you have been 
into a prison, it is a moral obli- 
gation not to walk out without 
attempting to change the condi- 
tions... the public must be made 
aware. . .society has no idea what 
happens inside prison. Wardens 
are careful not to let out infor- 
mation, and no one will listen to 
a con. The public assumes what 
happens is what is supposed to 
happen.” 

Nelson refuted these claims 
in an editorial entitled, Warden 
Attacks Lawyer s Report : “I do 
not normally reply to irrespon- 
sible statements made by people 
seeking publicity for some cause 
best known to them. However, 
the statements made in an ar- 
ticle on the subject, ‘Prison Con- 
ditions,’ in the Dec. 11 issue of 
the Independent Journal are so 
far removed from facts that in 
fairness to the staff and men of 
San Quentin, a reply must be 
made.” Nelson then countered 


each “Statement” made by So- 
laday with what he described as 
“Fact.” 

Lisetor continued to work as 
a reporter for the IJ until 1979. 
She then moved on to teach jour- 
nalism at the College of Marin, 
and was a member of the Marin 
County Board of Education, 
which facilitated the educational 
programs in San Quentin. 

She came into the prison 
sometime in 1981 to watch a 
graduation. She was introduced 
to the managing editor of San 
Quentin News, Joe Morse, who 
convinced her to assist the paper 
as a publication adviser. Lisetor 
said Morse was a “great guy” 
who was instrumental in pro- 
ducing a newspaper every two 
weeks. However, Lisetor com- 
mented, “The paper was shut 
down around 1984 after the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
prison newspapers could not be 
censored.” Nevertheless, Lise- 
tor has never been discouraged 
about her mission - to teach 
journalism techniques to prison- 
ers in all the state’s prisons. 

After 24 years of being out of 
print, then Warden Robert Ayers 
Jr. allowed John Eagan to reacti- 
vate the paper in 2008. A short 
time later, Steve McNamara and 
Lisetor joined Eagan as advis- 
ers. 

Lisetor is running for the 2011 
Marin Community College Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees. 


Governor Appoints New Parole Board 


Volunteer Speaks on Importance of Financial Literacy Group 


By AUTUMN KRUSE 

Certified Financial Planner 
San Quentin Volunteer 

My father works to get peo- 
ple back into the job market 
from however they fell out of 
it: Prison, homelessness, men- 
tal illness, drug abuse, bad 
luck— you name it. 

It’s easier when clients are 
committed to being done with 
living outside the system, he 
would say. But he would com- 
plain to me privately, “How am 
I supposed to help people get 
on their feet if they can’t read? 
That’s a hard sell to employ- 
ers.” 

Many prisoners can’t read 
and write, so I decided to vol- 


unteer at a nearby prison. My 
family did some prison church 
work when I was small, and we 
had a social circle that includ- 
ed ex-felons. Because of that, 
prison work does not alarm me 
the way it does some people. 
Math and reading are things I 
know well, so it seemed a good 
fit. 

While tutoring with Free to 
Succeed, a G.E.D. program 
held at San Quentin, I met an 
inmate tutor named Del Banjo. 
Banjo mentioned a self-help 
program that he and others 
were developing. It would be 
an Inmate Leisure Time Ac- 
tivity Group (ILTAG) named 
Members of a Modern 


American Society (MOM AS). 

MOMAS would focus on fi- 
nancial literacy with the aim 
of preparing inmates to reenter 
society with life skills. It was 
also intended to reduce recidi- 
vism. The group was modeled 
after adult education classes, 
and taught by professionals in 
those fields. 

The group needed volun- 
teer teachers with profes- 
sional credentials. It didn’t 
take much convincing, after a 
couple of meetings I realized 
that I could put my financial 
planning skills to practical 
use inside San Quentin. 

MOMAS hopes to level the 
playing field. I am not ex- 


aggerating when I say that a 
graduate, if he applies him- 
self to learn everything in 
the lectures and books, will 
end up significantly more 
knowledgeable than most 
middle-class Americans. 

He will be too sophisticated 
to be intimidated by banks, 
taxes, investing or financial 
jargon. He will also be less 
susceptible to the scams of 
predators outside the main- 
stream financial system. 
Nor will he be intimidated 
by job interviews. Through 
hard work and focus, he will 
come to know that his cur- 
rent work and life experience 
are already valuable to both 


the job market and in open- 
ing a business of his own. 

I support MOMAS for the 
good of each individual in- 
mate, as well as society as 
a whole. Knowledge and 
training promotes public 
safety. I strongly believe 
that what’s good for one 
is good for the other. The 
class of society that is “ex- 
felon” is large and getting 
larger. The more this class 
consists of Members of 
Modern American Society, 
especially financially, the 
bigger and more persuasive 
this class’ voice will be, and 
society will be better for its 
perspective. 
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Hitland Brings Festivities to Lower Yard 
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Hitland booths on the lower yard 


By RICHARD 
RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

It’s one of San Quentin’s fa- 
vorite events, featuring hot dogs 
and music. They call it “Hot Dog 
Day,” with free entertainment 
provided by the volunteer Hit- 
land group. 

LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

At 8:30 on a chilly morning, 
the Hitland crew and inmate 
helpers prayed over the food 
before serving hundreds of anx- 
iously awaiting inmates. Resi- 
dents of H-Unit and North Block 
danced and applauded as the live 
entertainment performed. The 
taste of entertainment extended 
from Christian rap to poetry. 

Hitland leader Brad “Doc” 
Walker promotes the aim of 
breaking down barriers and rais- 
ing awareness about the love 
of God. Volunteer Kirk Lang 


helped set up the stage, not- 
ing that he and “Doc” became 
friends when their children per- 
formed in school plays together. 

Lang also works with the 
Grave Robbers theatrical group, 
which includes several churches 
in chapel performances. 

Other Hitland volunteers 
included Walker’s son, Kyle 
Walker, Tommy Brown, A1 
Chavez, Lorraine Nadeau, An- 
drea Brown, Marya Morgan, and 
Kindra Ponzio. 

GRAVE ROBBER 

Kyle Walker stated that he 
grew up around the Hitland en- 
vironment and participates in 
the Grave Robbers also. “It is a 
family thing and every week is 
like a carnival when we set up 
for these types of events,” he 
said. “God hasn’t opened the 
door to the women prison yet, 
but it’s just a matter of time.” 


Andrea Brown, who is going 
to school to become a dental hy- 
gienist, has been with Hitland 
for seven years. She said that 
the first time she came into San 
Quentin “was scary.” But when 
she left that day, she said she was 
in tears because she was over- 
whelmed with so much joy and 
happiness. 

VOLUNTEERS SPEAK 

Lorraine Nadeau is also in- 
volved in Grave Robbers and 
other programs, such as the 
Pregnant Council Center in her 
area. She said San Quentin was a 
scary place when she first came 
in 1978, “but the love for Christ” 
brought her back. 

Marya Morgan and Kindra 
Ponzio works for K-LOVE-FM 
Radio 107.3, a Christian rock 
station that has many programs. 
Morgan, the public affairs direc- 
tor, said this was her first time to 
San Quentin. She helps former 
prisoners at Big Bob’s Burger 
Joint in Arkansas enter back into 
society 

“With each visit to San Quen- 
tin, I’m more convinced of the 
triumph of the human spirit,” 
Morgan said. “The men Eve 
met are truly amazing in their 
response to self-help opportuni- 
ties. I hope to inspire K-LOVE 
listeners to break into prison, to 
get past the stereotypes, to care 
about a man’s human potential, 
even if his crimes earned him a 
life sentence. Valuing a convict, 


investing in him: this is what Je- 
sus meant when He said, T was 
in prison, and you visited me.’” 

Kindra Ponzio active in a 
group called Youth for Christ, 
which helps girls in Fresno ju- 
venile hall become positive ex- 
amples for other young girls. 
This was her third time at Hot 
Dog Day and fifth time in S.Q., 
including her participation in the 
Grave Robbers. 

PROGRAMING HELPS 

Ponzio stated, “I am always 
in awe and honored to be able to 
come in behind the doors of the 
Q. With all the programs these 
guys go through, and the energy 
they put into becoming better 
human beings, is amazing. So 
many of these men are here for 
a long time— many for life. But 
it is humbling to see how much 
they want to become the best that 
they can be even though they are 


here. Their goals much of the 
time is to influence the younger 
ones whose visit may be shorter. 
There is so much positive men- 
torship that is surprising, given 
the location. If we could figure 
out a way to give these guys 
the same mentorship outside, 
there would be less of a need for 
it inside. I am honored to meet 
these gentle men and call them 
friends.” 

Allen Boxall commented, “I 
found it inspirational to come 
meet some of the men at San 
Quentin and see their hearts, 
hear their stories and witness a 
transformed human sharing how 
they have come to this place. It 
has been an honor to be able to 
visit here and meet these men, 
and to learn about how they find 
opportunities to learn about their 
mistakes and how they hope to 
help others avoid the path they 
went down.” 



State Supreme Court to Review Marcy s Law 


By STEPHEN LIEBB 
Staff Writer 

The California Supreme Court 
will decide two issues that are 
critical for lifers appearing 
before the Board of Parole 
Hearings. 

The court will decide whether 
the provisions of Marsy’s Law, 
which sets the minimum parole 
denial period at three years 
and the maximum at 15 years, 
are unconstitutional because 
they retroactively increase the 
punishment for a crime. 


The court will also determine 
whether the board may deny 
parole based upon a lack of 
insight when the inmate has 
accepted full responsibility for 
the crime and shown remorse, 
but gives an account of the 
crime that differs from the 
official version. 

The state Supreme Court will 
decide whether the provisions of 
Marsy’s Law may be applied to 
prisoners who committed their 
crimes prior to its enactment in 
December 2008. 

The Supreme Court decided 


to review two cases in which 
prisoners argue that applying 
Marsy’s Law to their parole 
hearings violated both the U.S. 
and California Constitutions, 
which prohibit the application 
of ex post facto laws. A law 
that retroactively increases 
punishment for a crime violates 
the ex post facto clause. The 
court granted review of this 
issue in the cases of In re Vicks 
and In re Russo. 

The Supreme Court will review 
four cases to determine when 
the board may properly use a 


prisoner’s lack of insight as a 
basis to deny parole. Several 
lower courts have concluded 
that when a prisoner has 
acknowledged the material 
aspects of their crime, shown an 
understanding of its causes, and 
demonstrated remorse, then the 
prisoner’s version of the crime 
is not a basis for concluding that 
there is a lack of insight into the 
crime’s causative factors. The 
Supreme Court granted review 
of this issue in In re Adamar, In 
re Shaputis, In re Macias, and In 
re Russo. 


A Supreme Court ruling on 
these issues is necessary to bring 
uniformity to the law because of 
conflicting decision from various 
California Courts of Appeal. 

In addition, The United States 
Court of Appeals for the 9th 
Circuit will decide whether 
Marsy’s Law violates the ex post 
facto provisions of the state and 
federal constitutions. The 9th 
Circuit has granted review of 
this issue in these cases, Petrich 
v. Marshall, Coleman v. Hartley, 
Saffold v Hartley, and Liebb v. 
Cullen. 


San Francisco Reviewing Legislation to End Offender Discrimination 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Francisco and the federal 
government are grappling with 
the question of whether private 
employers should have the right 
to discriminate against job ap- 
plicants with criminal records. 

The Reentry Council is urg- 
ing San Francisco to bar private 
employers and landlords from 
discriminating on the basis of a 
persons arrest or conviction re- 
cord. The proposal would allow 
employers to consider criminal 
records when they are directly 
relevant: schools would not have 
to hire sex offenders, for exam- 
ple. 

San Francisco’s Human Rights 
Commission has joined the Re- 


entry Council in calling for re- 
form, because it has become 
increasingly tougher for ex-fel- 
ons to find employment. High 
unemployment allows employ- 
ers to be highly selective, and 
any brush with the law can be a 
disqualifier. About one in four 
adults in California has an arrest 
or conviction that shows up on a 
criminal background check. 

Employers are far more like- 
ly to do criminal-background 
checks than they once were. Ac- 
cording to the Society of Human 
Resource Management, 92 per- 
cent of employers did some kind 
of pre- employment background 
check in 2010, up from 51 per- 
cent in 1996, according to Time 
magazine. 


San Francisco was among the 
first to acknowledge the rights of 
gay people, and it has passed a 
law making it illegal for employ- 
ers to discriminate on the basis 
of height or weight. “San Fran- 
ciscans are finding ourselves at 
a familiar moment, looking at a 
population differently than other 
people do,” says Jessica Flintoft, 
reentry policy director of both 
the Reentry Council and the 
public defender’s office. 

Some states, including Hawaii 
and Massachusetts, already have 
safeguards for former inmates. 
San Francisco is still drafting 
legislation and having public 
hearings. 

San Francisco’s decision to 
consider making ex-prisoners a 


protected class has been causing 
controversy and raising hackles 
among many conservatives. Fox 
News recently announced that 
the idea was fomenting “out- 
rage” and declared that critics 
were calling the plan “a crime in 
itself.” 

The idea of giving protection 
to ex-felons, however, also has 
some law-and-order backers, 
including San Francisco Dis- 
trict Attorney George Gascon. 
He insists that helping ex-pris- 
oners obtain jobs and abandon 
their lives of crime makes the 
city safer. “These people are in 
the community regardless,” he 
says. “Do we want to marginal- 
ize them and keep them on the 
edge?” 


The federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EECO) held a hearing last 
month in Washington, D.C. The 
subject was whether existing 
federal law allows employers to 
consider job applicants’ criminal 
histories. 

The EECO says the use of 
criminal records in employment 
matters can constitute racial 
discrimination, because minori- 
ties are more likely than whites 
to have criminal records. The 
commission has long-standing 
guidelines saying that employ- 
ers must take into account the 
age, seriousness and relevance 
of a person’s criminal record be- 
fore they consider it in a hiring 
decision. 
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NASA Officials tour machine shop 

NASA Selects S.Q. 


Continued from Page 1 

prove partnerships with outside 
organizations and businesses to 
help fill the training void created 
by budget cuts. The NASA proj- 
ect is an example of that initia- 
tive, he said. 

San Quentin’s machine shop 
is the only one in the California 
prison system with the capability 
of manufacturing metal projects 
right from the casting stage. 

Machine shop instructor Rich- 
ard Saenz said NASA learned of 
the San Quentin potential after 
its students won a top prize in a 
2008 state fair competition for 
manufacturing a magnetic wave 
machine, Saenz commented, 
“The association with NASA 
will allow me to train the stu- 
dents for today’s standards. It’s 
about providing opportunities 
for the students. I want to see 
them succeed. I would like to 
see them in society doing posi- 
tive things.” 

“There are a maximum of 27 
students enrolled in the machine 
shop training, and there is al- 
ways a waiting list,” Saenz said. 

NASA Ames offers to teach 
prisoners highly technical and 
marketable skills while manu- 
facturing the P-Pod at San 
Quentin. “You need to build 
prototypes - you need to check 
size and fit. These tools do an 
awful lot to make more possible 
in a shorter time frame at a much 
lower cost. That’s important to 
us,” said Duff. 

The P-Pod is a space-based 
scientific testing platform. Al- 


though the P-Pod program at 
San Quentin will not produce 
space flight hardware, San 
Quentin’s P-Pod will be used 
for testing and accuracy of the 
final product. 

When asked specifically 
about making this training 
available to some of the most 
disenfranchised people in so- 
ciety, Duff said that NASA 
Ames is trying to reverse this 
trend beginning at San Quen- 
tin. Duff said that the objective 
is to find people who want to be 
in this hightech field and to pro- 
vide them with an opportunity 
to gain skills that will enhance 
their employability. The P-Pod 
training program will allow 
prisoners to do this. 

“The skills that you’re devel- 
oping are useful around a wide 
array of employment oppor- 
tunities. It’s not about where 
you’ve been; it’s about where 
we’re trying to go. This is an 
opportunity for people wanting 
to be together and going togeth- 
er. I got a good feeling about 
this,” Duff said. 

NASA Ames officials said 
they are looking forward to 
coming back to San Quentin to 
get the program started. 

Ames, Aeronautical Labora- 
tory was established in 1939. 
It is located at Moffett Field on 
the border of Sunnyvale and 
Mountain View, south of San 
Francisco. NASA Ames head 
is Pete Worden. 

— Juan Haines contributed 
to this story. 


Continued from Page 1 

(T.R.U.S.T.), which teaches a 
pro- social curriculum to the 
general population of San Quen- 
tin. 

T.R.U.S.T. provides a variety 
of services to San Quentin and 
the surrounding communities, 
including sponsoring the Rich- 
mond Project. 

The Richmond Project con- 
sists of concerned community 
members who strive to educate, 
bring resources to the commu- 
nity, and reduce the violence in 
the city of Richmond. 

The organization also has an 
alliance with Alameda County 
Health Department through Dr. 
Arnold Chavez and Michael 
Shaw. They teach the benefits of 
healthy living to the men of San 
Quentin with the intent of pass- 
ing these lessons to their friends, 
family and community. 

T.R.U.S.T. donates to vari- 
ous organizations, including the 
Youth Employment Program 
and the Richmond School Dis- 
trict’s essay writing contest. 
This year’s writing contest asked 
high school students: “If you can 
change anything in your com- 
munity, what would it be?” The 
top three winners were awarded 
gift certificates. 

Community organizations 
which receive T.R.U.S.T. support 
include National Trust, Sonoma 
State University, Hitland Min- 
istries, Urban Strategies, Health 
Oakland, and Project Choice. 

It also supports local college 
internships for students major- 
ing in the humanities. 

The health fair provided infor- 
mation booths on: 

alcohol and drug abuse 
HIV/AIDS & STD 
hepatitis prevention 
prostate cancer 
diabetes/smoking 
asthma 
mental health 


Anti-Death Penalty Group 


Continued from Page 1 

work. I think you have a model 
program that I hope continues to 
this day. 

Also, the opening up of the 
success dorm, I know that it’s 
been renamed something else, 
but I think the idea of letting 
people know that we cared about 
what they do while they’re in- 
carcerated and that we believe 
that everybody that walks out 
that gate isn’t the same. There 
are individuals who know they 
made a mistake, who genuinely 
come in the prison system try- 
ing to improve themselves and 
see themselves as a productive 
member of society and we need 
to acknowledge that and reward 
that. Just walking down the 
streets of San Francisco, I’ve had 


moms come up to me and say, 
“Aren’t you the...” and I’d say, 
“Yes, I’m the warden.” “Oh, my 
son went through that program, 
and he’s such a changed person.” 
So, I know that impacted people. 
Just getting the community and 
law enforcement to understand, 
that there are many people who 
come into the prison system who 
want to leave a better person was 
an important milestone for San 
Quentin that I was a part of with 
the help of all the staff there. 

Are you frustrated about 
what happens at San Quentin 
has not spread to other prisons 
at the rate that you’d probably 
like it to? 

Yes, but at the same time, af- 
ter going around to all the other 


prisons, and seeing how the 
overcrowding case has impact- 
ed not only the health care and 
mental health care, it impacted 
the ability to have people think 
thoughtfully about the issues of 
rehabilitation. Because when 
you just have people housed in 
every corner and all that goes 
along with that, it’s very difficult 
to change culture. So, I do think 
bringing down the overcrowd- 
ing will assist the department in 
moving forward in an appropri- 
ate way. 

Do you think that the loca- 
tion of San Quentin makes it 
easier for volunteers to work 
inside of prisons? 

I think that the location of San 
Quentin made it a lot easier, and 
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Inmate getting vitals taken 


“History plus culture equals 
values. Values determine life- 
style and behavior. If we can 
enhance one’s values from nega- 
tive to positive, we can turn li- 
abilities into assets, which is the 
T.R.U.S.T. main objective and 
primary goal.” said T.R.U.S.T. 
Chairman Darnell Hill. 

Also, staffing information 
booths were representatives of 
Samuel Merritt Nurses Advance 
Directive Project, Asian Health 
Services & Asian Pacific Island- 
er Community, and San Quentin 
Healthcare Services. 

“Advance Directives are im- 
portant for everyone. Whether 
you are in prison or outside, you 
have the right to choose the kind 
of medical care you want if you 
are too sick or injured to speak 
for yourself,” said Spring Cerise, 
a nurse at Samuel Merritt Uni- 
versity. 

Prisoners Robert Morales and 
Robin Guillien managed the 
alcohol and drug abuse booth. 
Guillien said, “Addiction Recov- 
ery Counseling (ARC) provides 
group counseling, individual 
counseling, education classes, 
and 12-step meetings. After the 
prisoners graduate from the (16- 
week) program, they are pro- 
vided after-care treatment on 
Wednesday nights, where they 
have access to outside resources 
that assists their reentry into so- 
ciety.” 

Morales added, “It is impor- 
tant for the general population 
to know that there’s a place for 
them to come and address their 
addiction problems in confi- 
dence.” 

Guillien and Morales are state 
certified drug counselors. 

Cathi, one of the dental vol- 
unteers, says, “It’s important to 
brush the gums to avoid gum 
disease. Brushing twice a day, 


brushing and flossing are im- 
portant for healthy teeth, and 
it is important to brush your 
tongue.” 

Dr. Martin Penn of UC San 
Francisco said, “Prostate can- 
cer tests should begin around 
age 40. Colonoscopy is the test 
used to detect colon cancer. Re- 
searchers have determined that 
the best way to detect prostate 
cancer is what is called a Pros- 
tate Specific Antigen (PSA) and 
Digital Rectal Exam (DRE) test 
performed in combination. “I 
want to make sure people are 
as informed as possible of their 
own health. Particularly related 
to prostate cancer,” Penn said. 

About 20 Spanish-speaking 
prisoners sat for a lecture by 
prisoner Alfonso Carranza and 
learned about HIV/AIDS and 
STD. 

There were demonstrations of 
yoga and testing for cholesterol 
and glucose levels. 

Information was provided re- 
garding housing, employment, 
mental and physical health in 
Oakland by Earl Jacobs, Healthy 
Communities. Jacobs said, “Be- 
tween 15 and 20 of our employ- 
ees were formally incarcerated. 
Our IT director, John Holman, 
was formerly incarcerated.” 

Healthy Communities works 
closely with Volunteers of 
American to teach life skills. 

“My presence in S.Q. is one of 
community. Community is di- 
vided into two words, ‘com’ and 
‘unity.’ When I saw the people 
coming inside here, I saw com- 
munity. They came in unity,” 
said Healthy Communities vol- 
unteer Marlene C. Hurd. Hurd 
is also a commissioner on the 
Oakland Housing Authority. 

—Members of the San Quentin 
Journalism Guild contributed to 
this story. 


it’s a visible place, people drive 
by it. But the example I’ll give 
is when I was director of correc- 
tions, and the program Alterna- 
tives to Violence came to me 
and said, “We want to go in all 
your prisons,” I brought them to 
speak to the wardens. They ex- 
plained the program. We got the 
wardens to sign up. 

Now I think they’re in about 
half the prisons. What those 
wardens said to them was, “You 
find volunteers and we’ll let 
them in.” And, they found the 
volunteers. I think it’s kind of 
an excuse for many parts of the 
state to say, “We can’t find peo- 
ple who are willing to work.” I 
mean, I know people for Alco- 
holics Anonymous who drive 
more than 50 miles, because 
having a meeting is really im- 
portant, not only for the individ- 
uals incarcerated in our prisons, 


but it’s important for A A to be 
inside those prisons. So, if pris- 
on administrations have the right 
attitude, they can get many more 
volunteers in than they do, and, 
some have. 

What can the state do to im- 
prove job skills? 

Although budget cuts have 
stopped most of those types of 
programs, the vocational pro- 
grams absolutely have to be ex- 
panded along with the education- 
al programs. Every single person 
who arrives at prison needs to 
have a program, and the program 
needs to be designed based on 
the risk and needs assessment of 
the person. Then, based on that, 
there needs to be a plan so that 
when you walk in the door, you 
know what the plan is for you 
- you know your step one, your 
step two, your step three. 
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Centerforce Summit to 
Examine Incarceration 


By CHRISFINO KENYATTA 
LEAL 

Contributing Writer 

Centerforce’s National Inside/ 
Out Summit on incarceration 
will focus on “The Faces of 
Change: People and Strategies 
That Make a Difference” within 
the prison system and its impact 
on communities October 22-25, 
2011, at the Westin San Francis- 
co Airport Hotel. 

In examining issues impact- 
ing incarcerated populations and 
their communities, the Summit 
brings together public and pris- 
on health officials, community 
organizations, people who were 
formerly incarcerated, sub- 
stance abuse and mental health 
treatment providers, children’s 
rights advocates, and other key 
constituents in the criminal jus- 
tice field. 

Speakers include Melissa 
Harris-Perry, founding direc- 
tor of the project on Gender, 


Race and Politics in the South, 
a professor of political science at 
Tulane University. Marc Mauer, 
a leading expert on sentencing 
policy, race and the criminal 
justice system, author of Race to 
Incarcerate , co-editor of Invis- 
ible Punishment , and executive 
director of The Sentencing Proj- 
ect. Jeff Henderson, award-win- 
ning chef, motivational speaker, 
and TV personality. 

Among the other topics to be 
covered are: 

Diverse Strategies for trans- 
forming Urban Medicine 
Research and Policy Agenda for 
Children of Incarcerated par- 
ents; 

Re-entry Councils that Work: 
Connecting Re-entry Councils 
to Place-Based Community Ini- 
tiatives; 

Fathers and Mothers Involved 
in the Criminal Justice System; 

Reducing Prison Populations 
Using Safety Measures-Based 


Initiatives. 

Four prominent contributors 
to the wellbeing of the justice 
system will be honored at the 
Gala, Sunday, October 23. They 
are U.S. Congresswoman Barba- 
ra Lee, who continues her fight 
for criminal justice reform; the 
Honorable Thelton Henderson, 
federal judge in the Northern 
District of California, the first 
Black civil rights lawyer in the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

Also being honored are the 
Zellerbach Family Foundation, 
which has been a vigorous lead- 
er in initiating and investing in 
the efforts that address the plight 
of children and families of the 
incarcerated, and Marc Mauer, 
a renowned expert on sentenc- 
ing policy, race and the criminal 
justice system. 

For more information con- 
tact the peer health educators 
or go to: www.centerforce. 
org 


Prison Time May Extend Life 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Black men are half as likely to 
die in prison than if they aren’t, 
a recent study of North Carolina 
inmates suggests. 

The black prisoners appeared 
to be especially protected against 
alcohol and drug-related deaths, 
as well as lethal accidents, 
chronic diseases and murder. 

The pattern didn’t hold for 
white men, who on the whole 
were slightly more likely to die 
in prison than outside, according 
to findings published in Annuls 
of Epidemiology. 

“Ironically, prisons are often 
the only provider of medical care 
accessible by these under served 
and vulnerable Americans,” said 
Hung-En Sung of the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice in 
New York. “Typically, prison- 
based care is more comprehen- 
sive than what inmates have re- 
ceived prior to their admission,” 
Sung told Reuters Health by e- 
mail. 

The study involved 100,000 
men between age 20 and 
79, who were held in North 
Carolina prisons at some point 
between 1995 and 2005. Sixty 
percent of those were black. 
Researchers determined which 


inmates died, and of what cause, 
in prison. They linked that data 
with state health records, then 
compared those figures with 
expected deaths in men of the 
same age and race outside of 
prisons. 

The men that died during in- 
carceration were less than one 
percent, and there was no dif- 
ference between black and white 
inmates. The study found, how- 
ever, that blacks have a higher 
rate of death at any given age 
than whites do outside of prison. 

If these results can be accom- 
plished in prisons, they should be 
accomplished in neighborhoods, 
Evelyn Patterson told Reuters 
Health. She studies correctional 
facilities at Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty in Nashville, Tenn., but wasn’t 
linked to the new study. 

Cancer, heart and blood vessel 
diseases were the most common 
cause of death among inmates, 
accounting for more than half 
of the deaths. White prisoners 
died of cardiovascular diseases 
as often as expected and died of 
cancer slightly more often than 
non-prisoners. 

Black inmates were between 
30 and 40 percent less likely to 
die of those causes than those 
who weren’t incarcerated. They 


also were less likely than non- 
prisoners to die of respiratory 
diseases, diabetes, alcohol and 
drug-related causes, accidents, 
suicide and murder. Their risk 
of death at any age was only half 
that of men living in the commu- 
nity. 

The death rate for white men 
was 12 percent higher than in the 
general population. Their higher 
death rate was attributed to HIV 
and hepatitis. 

When the researchers separat- 
ed prisoners by age, death rates 
were only higher for white pris- 
oners age 50 and older. 

“For some populations, being 
in prison likely provides benefits 
in regard to access to health care 
and life expectancy,” said study 
author Dr. David Rosen of the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

“It’s important to remember 
that there are many possible neg- 
ative consequences of impris- 
onment — for example, broken 
relationships, loss of employ- 
ment opportunities, and greater 
entrenchment in criminal activ- 
ity — that are not reflected in our 
study findings, but nevertheless 
have an important influence on 
prisoners’ lives and their overall 
health, ” according to Rosen. 


EDUCATION 

CORNER 


A Teacher’s Perspective 
On Prison Education 
And Offender Recidivism 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

This interview of a retiring 
teacher was conducted at the 
2011 graduation 

Education is the key to curb- 
ing recidivism, community ac- 
tivist and teacher Jane Curtis 
says. 

“The more educated people 
are, the better decisions they 
make,” Curtis said at the recent 
San Quentin graduation of 74 
inmates in programs ranging 
from GED to college degrees. 

Encouraged by San Quen- 
tin’s education programs for 
its incarcerated, Curtis who is 
retiring after 20 years said she 
recognizes what it takes for stu- 
dents to improve their lives: its 
the programs for higher learn- 
ing. 

UNIQUE PRISON 

“This is a unique prison. It 
shouldn’t be a unique prison,” 
said Curtis. “We know that 
education programs behind 
the walls reduce recidivism. 
There is plenty of proof for that. 
So why aren’t we doing what 
works? Well, that just seems to 
be what politics is about.” 

PROJECT REACH 

She commented that all Cali- 
fornia’s prisons would benefit 
from having education programs 
such as those at San Quentin, 
including Prison University 
Project (PUP), GED, Coastline 
College and Project R.E.A.C.H. 
(Reach for Education Achieve- 
ment and Change with Help). 

Curtis said replicating Patten 
University Project could be a 
difficult challenge because ac- 
creditation is required from an 
outside university and numerous 
volunteers are needed. 

“R.E.A.C.H. can be replicated 
easily at other institutions,” said 
Curtis. “You partner with the 


literacy program on the outside. 
They come in, do the trainings. 
They support the tutors and the 
tutors within the prisons are 
models for the other inmates.” 

Curtis said Angel Falconi 
and Kenyatta Leal, both vale- 
dictorians and tutors for Project 
R.E.A.C.H., are residents of San 
Quentin and give back to the 
community by teaching their 
colleagues. 

“You’re using resources with- 
in the institution which are your 
better- educated lifers who have 
a lot to give back,” Curtis said. 

LITERACY PROGRAM 

In 1990, Curtis joined the 
Marin Literacy Program and 
went on to create additional edu- 
cational programs. She went on 
to start the Families for Literacy 
program. Her objective was to 
tie it in with breaking the cycle 
of low-level literacy from one 
generation to the next. 

Yet it was in 1993, when the 
head of Sacramento’s Family 
for Literacy at the State Library 
asked her if she would like to go 
to prison. 

“I said T would love to do 
that,’ but I requested to go for 
two years, not one,” Curtis said. 
“I wanted to create a program 
based on the Families for Lit- 
eracy program on the outside 
and tie it in with breaking the 
cycle of incarceration. So you’re 
breaking two cycles at once.” 

Curtis developed the Fathers 
Program at San Quentin, where 
she worked with the Central of- 
fice to roll it out to six other pris- 
ons. But it is now closing due to 
lack of funding. 

BOOKS TO PRISONS 

“We brought collections of 
children’s books. I developed a 
training to work with libraries 
to work at other prison,” said 
Curtis. “As with so many things 
I think the most successful pro- 
grams are the ones least-em- 
braced by the department.” 


Prison Population Reduction Plan Begins October 1 


California prison officials 
project they will meet a federal 
court mandate to trim the state’s 
prison occupancy by 33,000 over 
the next 24 months, according to 
a recent Associated Press article. 

Local sheriffs and county 
probation departments will take 
over responsibility for tens of 
thousands of low-level offenders 
due to a controversial new law 
that will take effect Oct 1 . 
Officials said they are on course 


in their long-range plan to turn 
over control of many prisoners. 
However, they expect to fall 
short in meeting the court’s 
first benchmark, looming at the 
end of the year, by a projected 
800 inmates. They anticipate 
meeting a second deadline by 
cutting 20,000 inmates by next 
June. 

Attorneys for the department 
said in their court filing, “At 
this point... there appears to be 


no need to implement addition- 
al measures or to ask that the 
benchmark dates be extended, 
when defendants’ best projec- 
tions show they will achieve the 
June 2012 benchmark on time.” 

That contradicts a report writ- 
ten by the Legislative Analyst’s 
Office that projected the state 
will miss all benchmarks and 
urged the department to petition 
for deadline extensions. 
Corrections spokesman Oscar 


Hidalgo said seeking a delay is 
premature until the department 
sees actual numbers from the 
realignment law. 

Michael Bien, a lawyer repre- 
senting mentally ill inmates in a 
major court case, said attorneys 
want to run their own numbers 
before projecting whether the 
state can meet its deadlines. 

The realignment law is set 
to begin Oct. 1. County law 
enforcement authorities and 


Republican legislators are con- 
cerned about counties’ ability to 
finance their new responsibilities 
in the future. 

California State Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation spokesman Nick War- 
ner stated law enforcement of- 
ficials are making the best of a 
tough situation with no major 
hiccups, so far. 

—MICHEAL COOKE 
Journalism Guild Writer 
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Brothers in Pen Publish Fourth Anthology 


By KONY KIM 
Contributing Writer 

Hot off the press is Six Cu- 
bic Feet, a new story collection 
by San Quentin’s creative writ- 
ing group. This anthology, the 
group’s fourth in its “Brothers in 
Pen” series, includes contribu- 
tions by 18 authors and a fore- 
word by novelist Junot Diaz. 

Mirroring the diversity of its 
authors’ voices and storytelling 
styles, Six Cubic Feet encom- 
passes works of memoir, poetry, 
fable, fantasy, allegory, magical 
realism, and autobiographical 
fiction. The authors crafted these 
pieces through a weekly work- 
shop facilitated by Zoe Mullery. 
Since this workshop first began 
in 2000, the group has enjoyed 
visits by celebrated writers such 
as Diaz and Tobias Wolff. 

The title Six Cubic Feet refers 
to the space allotted to each San 
Quentin prisoner for personal 
property. Thus, in the anthol- 


Creative writing group with sponsor Zoe Mullery 


Photo: Lt. Sam Robinson 


ogy’s opening pages, some of 
the authors riff on the tragic 
absurdity of living one’s life out 
of a box “the size of an infant’s 


Creative writing workshop 


Photo: Lt. Sam Robinson 


coffin,” as Keoghan O’Donnell 
puts it. 

“Six cubic feet means that I 
choose that which is most im- 
portant, “Kenny Brydon writes, 
“and the rest— a life’s worth of 
memories and mementos— they 
must die.” In counter point, Ar- 
nulfo Garcia writes: “Six cubic 
feet can define your most pre- 
cious values, but my writing 
goes beyond six cubic feet and 
sets me free.” 

Through stories that are gritty 
and witty, tragic and sardonic, 
whimsical and heart-wrenching, 
Six Cubic Feet’s contributors 
embody both of these senti- 
ments. Each author, by choosing 


beyond present reality, and even 
beyond this planet. Their sto- 
ries create vivid worlds where 
elves dwell, animals speak, and 
ethereal beings waft down from 
heaven to bless weary humans. 
Their narratives re-imagine his- 
torical conflicts and project us 
into alternate takes of human- 
ity’s future. 

Brothers in Pen held a free 
public event on Saturday, Sept. 
17, at which the authors agreed 
to read excerpts of their work. 
Hard-copy and downloadable 
versions of Six Cubic Feet, as 
well as prior anthologies, can 
be purchased at http://stores. 
lulu.com/northblockpress and 
at http://brothersinpen.word- 
press.com. All proceeds go to 


to depict certain moments, spot- 
lights what is important in his 
eyes. And each author, by writ- 
ing in his distinct voice, affirms 
his capacity to express and his 
freedom of mind and spirit. 

Some of the authors tell of 
spiritual milestones, family 
tragedies, or dreams gone awry. 
Others narrate personal or po- 
litical watersheds in the lives of 
men and of movements. Others 
present moments that are spe- 
cial simply because they are 
suffused with love; still others 
impart pain and misfortune with 
impish humor or biting wit. 

Several have followed their 
imagination beyond the prison, 




* 


Book cover 

the William James Foundation, 
which supports the Art-in- Cor- 
rections program that makes 
Brothers in Pen possible. 

-Kony Kim is a Patten Uni- 
versity teacher and one of the 
editors for the Creative Writing 
Anthology. 


Marin Seeks Death Penalty for Stabbing 

By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 


The Marin County district 
attorney says he will seek the 
death penalty for a San Quen- 
tin prisoner accused of fatally 
stabbing a fellow inmate in July 
2010. 

Frank Souza of San Jose was 
serving a 55-year-to-life sen- 
tence for murdering a home- 
less man when the stabbing oc- 
curred in the San Quentin West 
Block Yard. Souza, 31, arrived 
at San Quentin in January. 

The inmate victim was Ed- 
ward Schaefer, 44, newly ar- 
rived at San Quentin to serve a 


life sentence for manslaughter. 
He was convicted of speeding 
while driving drunk on his mo- 
torcycle, which hit and killed 
Melody Osheroff, 9, and seri- 
ously injuring her father, Aaron 
Osheroff. He lost a leg in the 
accident. 

District Attorney Ed Berberi- 
an said Souza is eligible for the 
death penalty because of two 
special circumstances. They 
are his prior conviction for the 
murder of John Carl Riggins 
in 2007 and his current “ly- 
ing in wait” surprise attack on 
Schaefer. 

Souza’s attorney, Gerald 
Schwartzbach, gained an ac- 


quittal for actor Robert Blake in 
his murder trial. He also repre- 
sented Stephen Bingham, who 
was accused of smuggling a 
gun into San Quentin prisoner 
George Jackson in a bloody 1971 
escape attempt. Three guards 
and three inmates, including 
Jackson, died in that incident. 

Because this is a capital case, 
the Superior Court assigned 
a second lawyer to represent 
Souza, death penalty appellate 
expert Eric Multhaup. 

Souza allegedly created a 
prison weapon called a “bone 
crusher” and used it to stab 
Schafer seven times in the chest 
and neck on July 26, 2010. 


Assembly Revises Juvenile Bill 


By MICHEAL COOKE 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A bill approved by the State 
Senate to give juveniles sen- 
tenced to life in prison without 
the possibility of parole a second 
chance was revived after being 
defeated in the Assembly. 

SB 9 by Sen. Leland Yee’s, 
D-San Francisco, would offer 
some juvenile offenders sen- 
tenced to life in prison without 
the possibility of parole a sec- 
ond chance at eventual parole 
for crimes committed as mi- 
nors, according to the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

The bill was revived after 
the Assembly approved amend- 


ments making inmates who had 
tortured their victims or killed 
public safety officials ineligible 
to apply for a shorter sentence. 
Lawmakers opposed to the bill 
said the amendments unfairly 
place more value on some peo- 
ple’s lives than others, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press. “By 
narrowing the scope of this bad 
bill, it doesn’t make it a kinder, 
gentler bill. It doesn’t make it 
something that protects the pub- 
lic safety or is in the interest of 
the public good. These amend- 
ments merely take a horrible 
idea and make it slightly less 
horrible,” said Assemblyman 
Tim Donnelly, R-Hesperia. 


Democratic Assemblyman 
Charles Calderon of Whittier 
said the amendments simply 
make it impossible for people 
who tortured their victims or 
killed a law enforcement officer 
to ever get out of prison. “All 
you’re saying is that you want 
to protect public employees,” he 
said. 

If the bill is approved and 
signed into law, offenders that 
were juveniles when they com- 
mitted their crimes could sub- 
mit petitions seeking a reduc- 
tion of their sentence after they 
serve 15 years. A judge could 
then choose to decrease their 
sentence to 25 years-to-life. 


S.Q. News Website 

The San Quentin News is available at its own website: 
www.sanquentinnews.com 
We welcome and encourage your feedback. 

Asked On The Line 


OPINION 

By ANGEL ALVAREZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Despite the unpopularity of 
the death penalty among the 
men in blue at San Quentin, 
many still think it is needed. 
Random informal interviews 
were conducted with 19 men 
on San Quentin’s main line re- 
garding the death penalty. The 
men were first asked: “Do you 
support the death penalty?” 
Fifteen said “no” and four said 
“yes.” However, when asked 
the second question: “Is there 
any crime or crimes that ever 
justify execution?” the major- 
ity said “yes.” Of the 15, only 
three were adamant that no 
crime ever justifies execution. 
P.J., a member of San Quen- 
tin’s KidCAT group, said, “It 
doesn’t matter... I don’t sup- 
port the death penalty and there 
is no crime that justifies it.” 
Another of the three said, “I be- 
came enlightened in prison... 
my views have changed. I used 
to believe in the death penalty, 
but I don’t anymore.” 


Among the crimes the men in 
San Quentin believe justify exe- 
cutions, as long as the defendant 
is 100 percent guilty, in rank or- 
der, are: 

1. Serial rape and murder of 
children (12 and under). 

2. Serial murder of children 
(12 and under). 

3. Rape and murder of a child 
(12 and under). 

4. Torture, mutilation, and 
murder of a child (12 and un- 
der). 

5. Serial rape and murder of 
minors (under age 18). 

6. Rape and murder of a mi- 
nor (under age 18). 

7. Rape and murder of a per- 
son (any age). 

8. Serial murder of women 
(any age). 

The bottom line is that harm- 
ing children or minors is justi- 
fication enough for execution. 
One interesting exception was a 
man named Sane, who believes 
incest should be punishable by 
death: “Incest is so immoral; it 
justifies the death penalty... no 
matter what.” 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night’ Lots of Laughs 


By ARNULFO GARICA 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

For an hour or so, an array 
of San Quentin prisoners, staff 
members and volunteers stepped 
out of their routine into the shoes 
of Shakespeare actors, to the de- 
light of a packed prison chapel. 

The eighth annual perfor- 
mance was a unique perspec- 
tive of the Shakespeare comedy 
“Twelfth Night,” using political 
satire and music of the ‘60s. 

The production was the work 
of Suraya Keating and Lesley 
Currier of the Marin Shake- 
speare Company, who spent 
countless hours teaching the 
finer aspects of acting. 

San Francisco Chronicle writ- 
er Kevin Fagan described the 
performance with these words: 
“Talk about contrasts - and 
transformation. . . 14 murderers, 
robbers and other criminals do- 
ing time at San Quentin State 
Prison got to be defined by more 
than the ugly nature of their of- 
fenses - they got to be actors - 
Shakespearean actors, no less. 
And they were pretty darn good 
at it.” 



File Photo 


JulianGlenn Padgett 

JulianGlenn Padgett won 
over the audience with his 
comedic interpretation of the 
character Malvolio, who was 
a butler in love with the lady 
of the house, Olivia. Weeks 
after the performance he was 
still receiving accolades from 
prisoners and staff. 

The performers demonstrat- 
ed a wide range of talent. For 
example, Michael Anthony 
said, “The most difficult part 
of playing a female character 
(Olivia) was me. I had to deal 
with my self-consciousness 
and my inhibitions. I was 
afraid of what others would 
think about me, especially my 
fellow prisoners. It was very 


Indian Country 


By DANIEL TREVINO 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Powwow is an indigenous 
ancient ceremony practiced by 
most North American tribes still 
to this day. 

The Powwow is a sacred ritu- 
al. Its purpose is to celebrate the 
spring and fall equinoxes and the 
summer and winter solstices. In 
bygone days, Native Americans 
used the Powwow to call forth 
cures for sicknesses and to en- 
sure success in warfare. 

Today tribes still gather to 
dance, sing, eat and pray in a 
sacred manner. The Powwow 
is a ritual that has been ongoing 


for thousands of years. When 
Europeans first encountered the 
tribes on the Turtle Island, they 
were the first outsiders to wit- 
ness a Powwow. 

Along with the sacredness of 
the ceremony, tribes would get 
together to trade hides, shells 
and beads used to make regalia. 

The Powwow is a four-day 
ceremony that usually begins on 
a Thursday morning and ends on 
a Sunday afternoon. This four- 
day event is not just for Native 
American people; anyone may 
participate in these sacred danc- 
es, songs and taste traditional 
foods. 


Prisoners Learn to Paint 


By ADAM BARBOZA 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Acrylic, watercolor, pastel, 
or just plain graphite provide 
Pat Malony various mediums 
to teach potential artists in- 
carcerated in San Quentin the 
finer points in painting. 

For the past 23 years, Ma- 
lony has been working for 
SQ Arts in Corrections. He 
began when he was 53 years 
old. He’s seen many changes 
in S.Q. However, his art class 
has survived these changes. 

Three times a week Pat 
has the opportunity to teach 
student artists understand- 
ing. Mondays are devoted to 
color theory. On Tuesdays, 
prisoners learn the art of por- 


traits, using live models. And 
Saturdays give prisoners the 
chance to work on individual 
projects. 

The program is funded by 
grants provided through dona- 
tions, food sales, and various 
benefits. 

The Arts in Corrections 
provide all the materials, but 
prisoners may bring their own. 
Pat has a B.A. in art. When 
asked about his retirement, he 
said, “I don’t plan to. I love 
my job too much to consider 
retiring.” 

Prisoners in the program say 
that art allows them to express 
themselves and enable them to 
relax - like therapy. 

The program plans to put on 
shows sometime this summer. 


difficult to open up and let 
myself go.” 

John Neblett explained why 
he wanted to learn the art of 
acting with these words: “It 
helps me to temporarily for- 
get this environment... it al- 
lows me to work on who I am 
as a person; it’s like therapy.” 
Neblett portrayed a sea cap- 
tain. 

The cast also included An- 
gel Alvarez, Joey Barnes, John 
Vaden, Eric Lowery, Parry 
“Spike” Simpson, A. Terrell 
Merritt, Erin O’Connor, John 



Shakespeare Actors 

Owen Neblett, Jonathan Wilson, 
Henry “Black Myth” Montgom- 
ery, and Joey Mason. 

San Quentin staffers Laura 
Bowman, Steve Emrick, Lt. 
Samuel Robinson, Capt. Michael 
A. Chirila, and Acting Warden 
Michael Martel facilitated the 
event with the support of Laurie 
Brooks and the Williams James 
Association. 

The play was widely covered 
by the Bay Area media, includ- 
ing The Chronicle, Stark In- 
sider, San Mateo Daily Journal, 
KTVU-TV News, NBC Bay 
Area television, and Broadway 
World. 


ABADDON 
By JOHN 0- NEBLETT 
Looking in the mirror 
ahead 

I see the mirror behind 
and forever I see 
A murder of dreams 
who made a cold rational 
choice 

To abandon all hope . 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 




BREATHING THE FIRE (By Kim- 
berly Dozier) CBS Iraq correspondent’s 
gripping account of deadly injury 
through recovery. 


THE WHEEL OF DARKNESS (By 
Douglas Preston & Lincoln Child) FBI 
Agent Pendergast desperately battles 
supernatural evil on the high seas in 
this mystery thriller. 



THE GIRL WITH THE DRAGON 
TATTOO (By Stieg Larsson) Intense 
journalist and antisocial hacker join 
forces looking for missing heiress. 


THE HOSTAGE (By W.E.B. Grif- 
fin) President assigns agent Charley 
Castillo to resolve a hostage situation in 
Argentina. 


MERCY (By Jodi Picoult) Melodrama 
of a town split over a murder trial. 


RATINGS: 


Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one 


AAAA 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading. 



Featured artwork of Chad Tobias 
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2011 San Quentin Kings Basketball team 


Kings Get 

By GARY “MALACHI” SCOTT 
Sports Writer 

The season opener for San 
Quentin’s 40 and over basket- 
ball team was played in perfect 
weather, but the result was an 
86-75 loss to the outside team, 
A.I.S. 

The San Quentin Kings trailed 
throughout, but kept it comple- 
tive to the end. 

The July 30 game featured the 
Kings’ new white uniforms with 
a gold crown logo on their jer- 
seys and their position number 
on their shorts. A.I.S. met them 
at center court for the tipoff just 
to see the Kings take control of 


Dethroned 

the first possession of the basket- 
ball. 

During the beginning of the 
first quarter A.I.S. started strong, 
making two jump shots and a 
layup to take a 6-0 lead. Billy 
Wilson, Bishop and Joe Harri- 
son of the Kings countered with 
points of their own. However, 
towards the end of the quarter, 
Joe Vierra and Gareth Hancock 
hit consecutive jumpers and the 
first quarter ended 18-11. 

SECOND QUARTER 

The second quarter started 
fast. Each team answered with a 
jump shot and layups. A1 Lacey, 
who stepped in as a substitute 


for A.I.S. scored six early points. 
The Kings tried to draw closer 
but Hancock ended the first half 
with back-to-back layups and 
A.I.S. took a 36-23 halftime 
lead. 

Wilson started the second half 
with four points and Mario El- 
lis contributed with points in 
the paint. However, A.I.S. con- 
tinued to hit outside jump shots 
and took a 64-49 lead to end the 
third quarter. 

FOURTH QUARTER 

The fourth quarter started out 
physical as both teams commit- 
ted multiple fouls. Both teams 
continued to hustle. The Kings 
tried very hard to make a come- 
back. Orlando “Duck” Har- 
ris made an acrobatic reverse 
layup to cut the lead down to a 
five -point deficit. However, Mr. 
Cosby, who also was a substitute 
player for A.I.S., hit a clutch fade 
away jumper as they proceeded 
to pull away with jump shots and 
fast-break points. 

Asked about his experience 
in playing the Kings, Hancock 
said, the game was fun. “The 
men are nice and respectful and 
I love to come in and play with 
them.” 

Orlando Harris of the Kings 
said, “The first game was a 
mixed reaction. We came out 
and played well until we faced 
adversity. I think we will im- 
prove when we work on our con- 
ditioning and defense as well as 
play together. Despite the loss, I 
still had fun. I played hard with 
sportsmanship.” 


Thousand Mile Club Runs Half-Marathon 


By FRANK RUONA 
Contributing Writer 

On a cool summer day, 12 San 
Quentin 1000 Mile Club runners 
circled the quarter-mile course 
in the Lower Yard from 28 to 52- 
1/2 times. Nine half-marathon 
finishers and three other runners 
covered a shorter distance. 

Eddie Herena led the August 
12 race from the start with Ste- 
phen Liebb running comfortably 
in second place. Eddie looked 
comfortable with his young legs 
and seemed to be running quite 
easily at a sub-seven minutes 
per mile pace for the first seven 
miles. In the second half of the 
race, however, the pace slowed 
as the miles got more difficult. 

Herena finished first in a 
strong 1:36:09. Liebb finished 
second in 1:37:29. Chris Schuh- 


macher, running one of his first 
S.Q. 1000 Mile Club races, ran 
a strong race as he added four 
miles to his previous longest run 
and finished third in 1:43:58. 

Andrew Battle started 20 min- 
utes after the rest of the field and 
was turned in a strong 1:44:52 
performance to take fourth 
place. Larry Ford had an off 
day and struggled to finish in 
1:52:45. Right behind Ford was 
Patrick Givens, who was finish- 
ing strong and almost caught 
Ford with his 1:52:52 finish. 

Joey Mason ran a strong race 
and was able to dip under the two- 
hour mark with a fine 1:57:24. 
Bill Pillars started strong, but 
fought injury problems and gut- 
ted out a 2:03:15 finish. Coach 
Alton McSween was persistent 
and had help from a large group 


of 1000 Mile teammates on the 
last few laps as he hung in there 
for a 2:25:10. 

John Neblett ran a strong 
9.25 miles in 1:28:39 and Louis 
Hunter turned in 8.75 miles in 
1:20:00. Newcomer John Sant- 
ner started late and knocked out 
seven miles in 1:02:51. 

A full marathon is scheduled 
in three months. 

Supporting the race were 
Coach Frank Ruona, commu- 
nity volunteer Jill Friedman, 
club Chairman Steve Pascascio, 
Dee Whitaker (on hand despite 
being weakened by recent can- 
cer treatment), Evert Spells and 
Danny Cox. 

Assistant Coach Kevin Ru- 
man ran about 10 miles at 8:00 
per mile as a pacer for the 
group. 


First Name 

Last Name 

Age 

Pace Per Mile 

Total Time 

Age Graded Time 

Eddie 

Herena 

28 

7:20 

1:36:09 

61.52% 

Stephen Yair 

Liebb 

55 

7:26 

1:37;29 

71.67% 

Chris 

Schuhmacher 

38 

7:56 

1:43:58 

58.35% 

Andrew 

Battle 

44 

8:00 

1:44:52 

60.67% 

Larry 

Ford 

55 

8:36 

1:52:45 

61.96% 

Patrick 

Givens 

47 

8:37 

1:52:52 

57.78% 

Joey 

Mason 

50 

8:58 

1:57:24 

56.97% 

Bill 

Pillars 

56 

9:25 

2:03:15 

57.19% 

Alton 

McSween 

60 

11:05 

2:25:10 

50.37% 

9.25 Miles 

John 

Neblett 

48 

9:35 

1:28:39 

51.49% 

8.75 Miles 

Louis 

Hunter 

50 

9:09 

1:20:00 

54.76% 

7.00 Miles 

John 

Santner 

46 

8:59 

1:02:51 

53.53% 


Football Team Captain 
Throws in His View 
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Dwight “Sleepy” Kennedy 

By GARY “MALACHI” 
SCOTT 
Sports Writer 

Dwight Kennedy, a player of 
the San Quentin Flag Football 
Team, discusses the team’s ap- 
proach to the 2011 season and 
the life skills one could learn 
through football. 

How long have you been in 
San Quentin? 

I’ve been at S.Q. for six years 
now. 

What is your role on the 
team? 

I’m the team captain on the 
flag football team. I’m also a 
wide receiver and safety. 

Have you played organized 
football in the outside com- 
munity? 

I played high school and or- 
ganized football on the streets. 
I went to Point Loma High 
School and played for Bal- 
boa Raiders. In high school. 
I played predominantly base- 
ball, football and track. Track 
was the whole start of it all. 

Who introduced you to 
sports? 

My dad and my uncles in- 
troduced me to sports. They 
coached football and baseball. 
My dad was a coach for a small 
league called the “San Diego 
American Little League.” 

What was your first foot- 
ball experience? 

The coach saw me running 
track and asked if I could catch 
and run routes. 

How long have you been 
playing for the S.Q. Football 
Team? 

I’ve been playing for five 
years. 

What are the requirements 
to be able to play for the 
team? 

The first thing is conduct. 
The second is team commit- 
ment and you have to be disci- 
plinary-free. You cannot have 
people getting into trouble and 
coming out to play for us. 


What kind of life skills can 
one learn through playing 
football? 

You can learn to improve 
your social skills. We made 
many mistakes and at one 
point, we failed to follow the 
rules. This is our chance to re- 
gain those social skills and re- 
tain them outside the walls just 
as well as inside these walls. 

What should players be 
expected to do and when do 
they practice? 

Practice is on Friday morn- 
ings from 10:00 to 12:30. They 
should expect to come out, play 
the game, think the game and 
be ready to be a teammate. 

What new approach is the 
team taking this year? 

This year the approach on the 
football field will be a little dif- 
ferent. We’re going into a de- 
fensive set-up, which involves 
a three -two-monster zone, a 
three -two-nose zone, and a 
man on man (defense). 

Do you consider yourself a 
student of the game? 

I absolutely consider myself 
a student of the game. There’s 
never enough to learn. Just as I 
said earlier, it’s all about being 
a teammate. Your strength may 
be my weakness. My weakness 
may be your strength. We have 
to help each other grow. 

Do you consider yourself a 
student athlete? 

I’m in college right now. Ed- 
ucation is priority. When I was 
in school, the rules were if you 
didn’t go to school and get good 
grades you didn’t play. Em at- 
tending Patten University and 
I just signed up for English. 
Education broadens my way of 
thinking. 

What programs are you in- 
volved in? 

I’m involved in “No More 
Tears,” “Victim Offender 
Education Group” and “Non- 
Violent Communications.” 

How has all the San Quen- 
tin programs and activities 
helped you? 

Being involved in all these 
groups and sports has helped 
me grow. They have created 
a better character in and for 
me. Being here at S.Q. is like 
being at a real college on the 
outside. You can communi- 
cate with different ethnicities. 
That helps us on all levels. 
Playing sports and going to 
school has put me in a position 
to be successful once I get out. 
It has equipped me in so many 
ways to sit across the table 
and function. It has given me 
the skills where I can function 
successfully outside. I think 
that’s very important if we’re 
working on ourselves inside 
these walls, then we can be 
better inside these walls and 
outside. 
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All-Madden Wins Defensive Battle 
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2011 All Madden football team with outside team The Chosen 


By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Writer 

The season-opener for the 
San Quentin All-Madden’s Flag 
Football Team was a defensive 
battle in which they overcame 
the outside team, The Chosen, 
14-12. 

Both defenses forced turn- 
overs, knocked down passes 
and added relentless pressure on 
each other’s quarterbacks. 


The Chosen’s quarterback, 
A.R.P., zipped passes to his re- 
ceivers, but they dropped too 
many of them. They entered the 
red zone and threatened to score, 
but Mario Ellis batted down their 
fourth and goal pass. 

The All-Maddens struck first 
as they began the run the foot- 
ball. Dwight “Sleepy” Kennedy 
set them up for first and goal as he 
caught a 20-yard pass from Q.B. 


Kevin “Bilal” Chattman. Kevin 
Carr scored the first touchdown 
on a five -yard pass. Chattman 
ran the two-point conversion in 
for an eight-point lead. 

The Chosen struck back as 
A.R.P. completed consecutive 
passes to move them down the 
field, and then threw a 10 -yard 
pass to Andre Jackson. How- 
ever, they failed the two -point 
conversion as they went into 
halftime down 8-6. 


During the second half, the 
Al- Maddens’ defense continued 
to make plays. Marcus Crumb 
had a key interception in the end 
zone to keep The Chosen from 
scoring. 

The All-Maddens struck 
again as Kennedy caught a 50- 
yard pass that set up a five -yard 
touchdown pass to Carr. 

With seconds left in the game, 
The Chosen executed a desper- 
ate hook and ladder pass for 
a touchdown that wowed the 
crowd. Unfortunately, they could 
not tie the game as they failed 
their two-point conversion. 

The officials failed to call pass 
interference on the play, which 


allowed allowed the All-Mad- 
dens to win the game. 

Marcus Crumb, the starting 
cornerback for All-Madden, 
said, “We were anxious, not 
knowing what to expect. We 
played it safe. We played zone 
coverage, which was very 
effective. We had to clamp 
down.” 

During halftime, the Rev. 
Joel Moore quoted from Psalms 
1:1-3. He said, “You are trees if 
you are in God’s presence. You 
are trees no matter where you 
are. You can still export fruit 
to your friends and family, and 
you may be able to plant seeds 
in others.” 
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Teams scramble on the lower yard 
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2011 SQ and Saint Mary’s tennis teams 

Saint Mary’s Netters 
Down S.Q. Team, 4-1 


JOFFRION’S NFL Picks 


Week 4 


Sunday, Oct. 2 

Week 5 

CHI over CAR 

Sunday, Oct. 9 

BUF over CIN 

PHI over BUF 

CLE over TEN 

NO over CAR 

DET over DAL 

HOU over OAK 

PIT over HOU 

IND over KC 

NO over JAX 

JAX over CIN 

KC over MIN 

ARI over MIN 

PHI over SF 

NYG over SEA 

STL over WAS 

PIT over TEN 

ARZ over NYG 

TB over SF 

ATL over SEA 

DEN over SD 

GB over DEN 

NE over NYJ 

NE over OAK 

GB over ATL 

SD over MIA 

Monday Oct. 10 

BAL over NYJ 

DET over CHI 

Monday, Oct. 3 


TB over IND 



Globetrotter Gives His Take 


By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Writer 

One of the top college tennis 
teams, the Saint Mary’s Gaels, 
defeated the San Quentin net 
team, 4-1, in a recent doubles 
match. 

Gavin Leo and Maxime Oli- 
van of St. Mary’s defeated Tim 
Thomson and James “J.T.” Tay- 
lor. Leo admitted that the Gaels 
took it easy on the S.Q. men in 
the Sept. 17 match. 

“The game was challenging,” 
Taylor said. “We figured it was 


The game was played July 23. 


going to be tough. It was good 
to play them because I was able 
to see the ball from another 
speed. I had a beautiful experi- 
ence.” 

The St. Mary’s team finished 
third in the West Coast Confer- 
ence this year, behind San Di- 
ego State and Pepperdine. 

Assistant Coach Jerry Elli- 
son said the Gaels are trying to 
get better as they were during 
his freshman year, where they 
missed going to the national 
tournament by one game. 


Head coach Michael Way- 
man played for USC for three 
years and played professionally 
from 1975 to 1983. He played in 
the A.T.P. circuit against play- 
ers such as John McEnroe and 
Llie Nastase. 

“It is a great experience for 
the guys to come in here and 
play. I was excited to come,” 
Wayman said. 

Regarding incarcerated men, 
Ellison said, “I always had a 
forgiving attitude. I just think 
people need to take into con- 
sideration individual circum- 
stances.” 

St. Mary’s tennis are from all 
over the world, including Joa- 
kim Norstrom of Stockholm, 
Sweden, Maxime Olivan of 
France, Shenf Hamdy of Cairo, 
Egypt, Gavin Leo of Sydney, 
Australia. They also have a few 
U.S. natives: Saad Venkirena of 
Washington, D.C., Steven Daw- 
son-Roberts of Sacramento and 
Wil Martin of Los Angeles. 

Chris Schuhmacher, a mem- 
ber of the San Quentin Tennis 
Team said, “I enjoyed this expe- 
rience. It was cool because we 
got to see what Division One 
college tennis looked like and 
they got to come in here and see 
us as real human beings, not the 
stereotype that the media places 
on us.” 


—Gary ‘Malachi’ Scott 


By GARY SCOTT 
Contributing Sports Writer 

A recent visitor to San Quentin 
was Terrance O’Kelly, a former 
Harlem Globetrotter. He played 
with the AIS basketball team 
that defeated the San Quentin 
Kings team. He scored 27 points 
for the winners. He agreed to the 
following interview: 

Where are you from? 

I was born in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and raised in Long 
Beach, California. 

What college did you at- 
tend? 

I attended Long Beach State. 

Have you tried to play for 
the NBA? 

I tried out for the Utah Jazz 
in 1995 and was cut before the 
preseason. 

When did you play for the 
Harlem Globetrotters? 

I played one year during the 
1997-98 season in Japan, Mexi- 
co, Poland and etc. 


Did you enjoy your profes- 
sional experience? 

I had a good life experience 
during my career. I traveled the 
world and saw many countries. 

There are lots of gangs and 
drugs in Long Beach. How 
were you able to escape the 
negative influences during 
your childhood? 

My mother and my grand- 
mother guided me in my life. 
Plus I was more afraid of them, 
more than anybody in my neigh- 
borhood. 

How did you end up here 
playing against the S.Q. War- 
riors and Kings? 

(A friend) who knows me from 
the Orinda Summer League in- 
vited me to come and play here. 

Do you enjoy playing with 
incarcerated men? 

Most definitely! When we are 
playing, it is as we are not in this 
prison. We are fellowshipping 
and playing basketball. 


Giants Drop the Ball Against Woods 

The San Quentin Giants baseball team could not mount a comeback over the outside team, the San 
Francisco Woods, losing the game 7-4 .The S.Q. Giants watched a 3-2 lead vanish during the top of the 
seventh. Patrick Whelly of the Woods came up with two runners in scoring position and hit a two-run 
single, giving his team a 4-3 lead. 

The San Francisco Woods added three more runs during that inning. The S.Q. Giants tried to rally 
in the bottom of the eighth as Michael Tyler led off with an infield single and eventually scored off of 
Marcus Crumb’s one-run double. 

Whelly, who had a game-high four RBIs, said, “It was a great game and I enjoyed playing these guys.” 
Whelly played at Cal State East Bay for four years. 
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Jewish 
Holidays 
Start This 
Month 

By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

The end of September and 
early October are special times 
for Jews, when they celebrate 
the High Holidays. 

Rosh ha-Shanah— the New 
Year — is Sept. 29-30 and Yom 
Kippur— the Day of Atone- 
ment — -is 10 days later. 

Rosh ha-Shana and Yom Kip- 
pur are cycles in the Jewish New 
Year, marked by self-reflection, 
Shofar horn blasts, Tashlikh, 
and spiritual battles. 

The readings for the first day 
of Rosh ha-Shanah include the 
binding of Isaac followed by 
reading the Akedah on the sec- 
ond day. Themes of the birth 
after being barren, deliverance 
after exile and rescue from sac- 
rifice encompass this sacred 
time. 

The oft-used phrases Rosh ha- 
Shanah, Yom Kippur and High 
Holidays, in Hebrew are known 
as “Yamim Noraim” Days of 
Awe or Awesome Days. Both 
are key festivals within Judaism, 


one regarding the beginning of a 
New Year and Yom Kippur, the 
pursuit of atonement for mis- 
deeds from the past year. 

The cycle begins with Rosh- 
ha-Shanah, and is observed the 
first two days in the month of 
Tishri, which is Sept. 29 and 30. 
Yom Kippur begins 10 days lat- 
er. On the afternoon of Rosh ha- 
Shanah, it is customary to cast 
away sins in the ceremony of 
Tashlikh. “You will cast (Tash- 
likh) your sins into the depths 
of the sea.” (Micah 7:19) 

The month of Elul be- 
gins the traditional 
greetings of Shanah 
tovah (A good year) or 
Le-shanah tovah tikat- 
evu (May you be in- 
scribed for a good year 
in the Book of Life.) 

This custom origi- 
nates in a Talmudic pas- 
sage (Rosh ha-shanah 
16b). Jewish customs 
decree that “Three 
books are opened be- 
fore the Lord on Rosh 
ha-Shanah.” One book 
inscribes the names of the truly 
righteous who are assured anoth- 
er year of life. The second book 
includes the names of the truly 
wicked, who are inscribed for 
instant death. Lor those whose 
life records are evenly balanced 
between good and bad, their 
destiny stands in abeyance until 
Yom Kippur, when it is sealed. 

Before a person’s fate is set, 
they strive to become aware of 
how they have not achieved their 


goals with family, friends, com- 
munity and Hashem. 

This period defines the Jew- 
ish community and guides peo- 
ple to regret and demonstrate 
remorse for any harm they have 
caused. People turn away from 
their negative passion, (yetzer 
ha-ra) and embrace their pas- 
sion for good, (yetzer-tov) by 
“turning around” to their higher 
consciousness. 

This period places us in di- 
rect spiritual warfare with the 
adversary, Satan whose 
purpose is to condemn 
and deny us one more 
year of life. Lor Jew- 
ish Theology man- 
dates during Rosh ha- 
Shanah every human 
give an accounting of 
their past year before 
the heavenly Beit Din, 
a Jewish court. A ver- 
dict is then rendered 
whether one will be 
written in the Book 
of Life or the Book of 
Death. 

Yamim Noraim- 
Days of awe encapsulates this 
sentiment a period in every syn- 
agogue distinguished by ancient 
prayers, chants and thoughtful 
introspection of who we are in 
our connection with humanity 
and the universe. As social crea- 
tures, the Days of Awe teaches; 
we cannot enhance our inner 
lives unless we improve our be- 
havior and relationship to those 
who share this world with us, U 
Shana Tova tikatevu. 



File Photo 


Rabbi blowing 
the shofar 


Spiritual Leader Teaches Life Lessons 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 
Managing Editor 

Spiritual minister Dr. Jerry 
Stubblefield made his mark at 
San Quentin by volunteering 
and teaching men life lessons 
through community activism 
and his passion for fellowship- 
ping. 

Stubblefield, a retired semi- 
nary professor, began his minis- 
try at San Quentin State Prison 
17 years ago. “I would come 
here with Barry Strieker (for- 
mer pastor at Tiburon Baptist 
Church) and music professor 
Craig Singleton. 

We started coming in to be 
with the inmates who had no 
visitors,” said Stubblefield. 

During those early days, Stub- 
blefield and the other volunteers 
talked and played dominoes and 
UNO a process that assisted in 
forming bonds with the men. 
Stubblefield remembered talk- 
ing with was Dennis Pratt, a San 
Quentin resident. “Mr. Stubble- 
field . . .would come for our Lel- 
lowship Nights. Jerry is a man 



Dr. Jerry Stubblefield 


of honor,” said Pratt. “He told 
me once that his integrity was 
not for sale, I’ve always admired 
him for that.” 

In 1995, Stubblefield had 
open-heart surgery and said he 
was uplifted in prayer by the 
men at San Quentin. “I had a 
dissecting aneurysm and had to 
have the surgery,” Stubblefield 
said. “The men prayed for me 
and sent me cards during my re- 
covery time.” 

Lor years, he taught Master 
Life, a discipleship program, and 


was an instructor for Patten Bi- 
ble College for three courses in 
the Spiritual Diploma Program. 
The classes were in Christian 
Leadership, such as Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, and 
Evangelism and Church Plant- 
ing. 

In the fall of 2010, Stubblefield 
taught Educational Ministry of 
the Church in the Contextual- 
ized Leadership Development 
program for Golden Gate Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. He 
also served as the director of the 
North Bay School of Theology 
at San Quentin for the CLD pro- 
gram of the Golden Gate Semi- 
nary. 

“The men are highly moti- 
vated and easy to teach. I have 
been richly blessed by my in- 
volvement at San Quentin,” 
said Stubblefield. “I have said 
that “If you cannot teach at San 
Quentin, you cannot teach any- 
where.” 

Of the men at San Quentin, he 
said, “I treasure my relationship 
with them, I always look forward 
to coming to San Quentin.” 


Islamic Event Scheduled For October 


By KEVIN YARBER 

Journalism Guild Writer 

An event explaining the Mus- 
lim faith is being planned for 
late October in the Lower Yard. 

All residents and staff are 
invited to attend, said Imam 
Quazi Kawsar Hossain. Llyers 


will be posted when details are 
finalized. 

The event, called “Mercy for 
the worlds,” will include guest 
speakers who will discuss who 
is the Prophet Muhammad. 

“There are many misunder- 
standings and misinformation 


with regards to whom Muham- 
mad (may the peace and bless- 
ings of Allah be upon him) 
was,” the Imam said. 

He said the purpose of the 
event is to answer questions 
from those interested. 


RELIGION 

Catholic Chapel 
Has Much To Offer 


By FR. GEORGE 
WILLIAMS 
S. J. Catholic Chaplain 

There are many new activi- 
ties going on in the San Quen- 
tin Catholic Chapel. The word 
catholic comes from the Greek 
word for universal. This means 
we are open to all who wish to 
join us in the spirit of brother- 
hood and prayer, whatever your 
own religious practice. 

In other words, all are wel- 
come. We are interested in shar- 
ing the richness of our faith, not 
forcing it down anyone’s throat. 
So, feel free to come to any of 
the programs listed here or to 
Mass on Sundays or Lridays. If 
you wish to see me my door is 
always open to you; just send 
me a kite or stop by the chapel 
and make an appointment to 
see me. Or, if you see me in the 
yard, let me know. I am here not 
just for Catholics but for all and 
I respect and value your spiri- 
tual path, in whatever form it 
takes. 

Mass is held on Sundays 
at 9 a.m. for Reception Cen- 
ter, 11 a.m. in English for the 
Main Line and 2 p.m. in Span- 
ish for the Main Line. We also 
celebrate Mass every Lriday at 
12:30 p.m. We will be offering 
Religious Education in both 
English and Spanish immedi- 
ately after the 11 o’clock Sun- 
day Masses, starting in August. 
If you have never been baptized, 
confirmed or received your first 
Holy Communion, this is your 
chance to do so. 

Mondays we have Centering 
Prayer at 6:20 p.m. in the Cath- 
olic Chapel. This is an interfaith 
form of meditation that draws 
on the richness of our Christian 
tradition, but would be helpful 
for people of any faith. 

A Spirituality Class is offered 
at 6:20 p.m. Tuesdays in the 


Catholic Chapel. This is a 
chance to share our faith in 
an environment of trust and 
friendship. 

Wednesdays we have our 
weekly Catholic Bible Study. 
We are currently using a Bible 
study program called “Mod- 
ern Parables,” which is a series 
of short films that portray the 
parables of Jesus in modern im- 
ages. All are welcome. We also 
have received a large supply of 
Catholic Bibles in both English 
and Spanish, so you are wel- 
come to come and get a Bible 
anytime. 

Thursday nights we have a 
variety programs. Every Thurs- 
day we have our Restorative 
Justice Interfaith Roundtable. 
This has been going on for 
several years, and it includes 
many from the outside commu- 
nity and is meant to be a forum 
for advocacy of prisoners’ and 
victims’ rights, and for a cor- 
rectional system to be based on 
principles of restoration to the 
community, reconciliation and 
forgiveness instead of just pun- 
ishment and incapacitation. 

On the third Thursday of 
each month we have a prayer 
and share meeting for all those 
who have participated in Kai- 
ros. The next Kairos will occur 
in September. If you are inter- 
ested, Lr. Williams or one of the 
Protestant Chapel Brown Card 
holders can sign you up. 

hollowing the Lriday Mass at 
1230, there is an opportunity to 
pray the Rosary together. 

On the first Saturday of each 
month at 6:20 p.m. we offer our 
bilingual (English and Span- 
ish) Rosary prayer service and 
on the third Saturday of each 
month is our interfaith Taize 
prayer service; a beautiful 
candlelit service or meditative 
chant and quite prayer. 


2011-12 Budget Woes 


California’s prison system 
remains under pressure by the 
courts to curb overcrowding and 
to shut the revolving door of its 
prison gates, but without much 
success, budget and administra- 
tion figures show. 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s 2011-2012 
budget specifies $9.1 billion to 
fill 61,927 positions for Califor- 
nia’s prison operations and relat- 
ed local programs. This equates 
to $55,776.21 spent to incarcer- 
ate each of the 163,152 prisoners 
now under its control. 

This year’s budget is about 
$300 million more than last 
years; however, Brown’s 2011- 
2012 State Budget Summary 
reports that prison officials are 
struggling to meet their “fiscal 
responsibilities as a result of a 
structural budgetary shortfall in 
various programs.” 


To address these shortfalls, 
prison officials are redirecting 
available resources based on 
priority - with security as a pri- 
mary concern. 

Budgetary shortfalls have cre- 
ated: 

• Delays in implementing 
evidence-based programs 
that could have a positive 
effect on recidivism rates 

• Reductions in prisoner 
education and work 
programs 

• Non-custody positions 
held vacant to use salary 
savings to cover unfunded 
expenditures 

• Deferred maintenance 
on facility operating 
equipment 

• Lreezes placed on 
purchasing and staff 
training 
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News Briefs 


By RICHARD 
RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

SACRAMENTO Some 
3,300 California state workers 
have been notified that their 
jobs may soon be eliminated. 
The layoffs would take place 
over the next few years. The 
notices include 2,100 of the 
63,000 prison workers and pa- 
role system. The 840 parole 
agents and parole support staff 
were not included in the plan to 
shed government jobs by Sep- 
tember 2013. 

SACRAMENTO - Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown has appointed Robert 
Barton as the new inspector gen- 
eral to oversee the state prison 
system. Barton is a Republican 
from Bakersfield. During his 
17-year tenure as a Kern Coun- 
ty deputy district attorney, he 
oversaw the inspector general’s 
branch and employee discipline 
in the southern Central Valley 
prisons. He also maintained ju- 
risdiction over internal affairs. 

SACRAMENTO - The Cali- 
fornia Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation is now 
providing a new website that 
will keep track of the “2011 
Public Safety Realignment” 
plan. The website will allow 
those questions to be answered 
such as the Assembly Bills 109 
and 117, and the Assembly bud- 
get committee measures that 
cut CDCR cost from the shift of 
responsibilities for things like 


juvenile incarceration to local 
entities. 

BAKERSFIELD - Kern 
County Sheriff Donny Young- 
blood says he needs to hire 33 
new deputies to accommodate 
the additional prisoners he will 
need to house under the state’s 
inmate realignment plan. 

He said he need an additional 
$5.2 million to hire the deputies 
and upgrade the Lerdo Jail plus 
handle in-home monitoring, day 
reporting and fire camps. 

Counties will now be asking 
for more money to hire new 
deputies to help the flux of in- 
mates they expect to receive af- 
ter the October 1,. So why are 
these counties asking for more 
money to hire more deputies 
when they can’t seem to come 
up with the money they already 
need for the flux of inmates they 
are already expecting. 

Kern County supervisors said 
if the money requested is not 
given then the department will 
scale back on receiving the flux 
of inmates. 

WASHINGTON- The Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office 
released a report which recom- 
mends that the Bureau of Pris- 
ons’ Security Technology de- 
velop cell phone detection plans 
and reinforce plans to deploy 
cell phone detection in prisons. 
The report also condemned jam- 
ming cell phone signals, which 
can cause disruption to service 
outside of prison in violation of 
the Communications Act. 


SACRAMENTO-An attack 
on a nurse at Folsom State Pris- 
on is being investigated. Prison 
spokesman Lt. Paul Baker said 
the nurse was transported to a 
hospital for treatment. “They 
are actively investigating a 
possible sexual assault,” Baker 
said. 

SAN FRANCISCO-The vast 
majority of prisoners serving 
time in California’s state pris- 
ons are the less-noticed sec- 
ond strikers, the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports. Twenty per- 
cent of the states prison popu- 
lations are the 32,390 inmates 
that are serving a doubled sen- 
tence for a second strike, the 
newspaper reported. According 
to Jeanne Woodford, second- 
strike inmates are serving 60 
and 70 years in prison, which is 
potentially more time than the 
25 years to life for three strik- 
ers. 

SACRAMENTO-California 
has been ordered to reduce its 
prison population by 10,000 in- 
mates by November 2011 and 
33,000 over the next two years. 
The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
is working on plans regarding 
how to comply with the court 
order. Polls conducted by the 
LA. Times and the University 
of Southern California suggest- 
ed that 62 percent of registered 
voters are in favor of reducing 
the life sentence for nonviolent 
three strikers and 69 percent are 
in favor of early release for low- 
level, nonviolent offenders. The 
state is also working to keep 
low-level offenders in county 
jails rather than sending them 
to prison. 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


FEB. 12, 1982 -The first an- 
nual bodybuilding and power- 
lifting contest was held in S.Q.’s 
Skyline Gym. 15 “self-endowed, 
muscular cons presented their 
bulging physiques” to a panel of 
five female judges. Several hun- 
dred cons packed into the gym 
to witness the “unparalleled dis- 
play of sheer brawn.” 

MAR. 12, 1982 - The gun- 
man in the South Block dining 
hall fired one warning shot to 
stop an inmate who had thrown 
a punch at an officer who had at- 
tempted to take from him one of 
the two food trays he was carry- 
ing. The con was placed in Ad 
Seg. 

MAR. 12, 1982 - Whites of 
the East Block bayside were 
slammed down after one inmate 
received a serious stab wound 
in the abdomen that required 
surgery. A search of the area 
produced one inmate stabbing 
instrument, according to the 
warden’s office. 

MAR. 12, 1982 - Two gun- 
men in the Badger Section fired 
a total of eight rounds when they 
observed two inmates on the ex- 
ercise yard attack a third inmate. 
Three inmates were treated for 
birdshot wounds to the legs, 
calves and buttocks. There were 


no racial overtones to the inci- 
dent. 

MAR. 12, 1982 -In a case in- 
volving a San Quentin convict, 
the California Supreme Court 
ruled 5-2 that inmates’ common 
law spouses may be barred from 
boneyard, or “conjugal visits.” 
The court said that such visits “... 
would represent both social folly 
and fiscal extravagance at a time 
when penal funds are needed for 
more critical purposes.” 

MAR. 12, 1981 - Note in the 
S.Q. News: “Due to the recent 
lockdowns we’ve had a brain- 
power shortage in the newsroom. 
Subsequently we were unable to 
publish last week.” 

MAR. 12, 1982 - The canteen 
price list has cigarettes at $7per 
carton, and Copenhagen snuff 
at 75 cents. Magazines offered 
include Gallery, Hustler, Easy 
Riders, Penthouse, Playboy and 
Playgirl among the 26 publica- 
tions that are offered for sale. 

MAR. 12, 1982 - Inmates 
and staff alike joined in to share 
the abundant food at the Annual 
MAC Banquet. All present en- 
joyed the buffet style meal, after 
which they listened to Ninth Dis- 
trict Assemblyman Art Agnos. 
JUNE 11, 1982 -Warden 
Reginald Pulley was criticized 


over the seizure of 6,000 copies 
of the S.Q. News in a dispute 
over an editorial about the death 
penalty. Prison officials objected 
to a “graphic description of 
the process” contained in the 
column, and maintained the 
article was “inflammatory” and 
likely to fuel violence between 
inmates and guards. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - An R&R of- 
ficer noticed “an inmate stand- 
ing around bleeding.” Further 
investigation by the observant 
copper determined the inmate 
had puncture wounds in the 
chest, hands and stomach. He 
was admitted to the hospital for 
treatment and observation. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - A variety 
of outside bands combined with 
several inmate bands to provide 
the entertainment in the north 
dining hall for the annual Cinco 
de Mayo celebration. Los Bandi- 
tos led off the morning, followed 
by several rock and country west- 
ern bands. 

JUNE 11 1982 - A gunman 
fired two shots on the North Block 
exercise yard to quell a fistfight be- 
tween two cons. One inmate was 
treated at the hospital for birdshot 
wounds to the back and legs. The 
reason for the dispute appeared to 
have been personal. 


Corrections 


The “Former CDRC Chief Leads Anti-Death Penalty Group 
article in the July/August issue had a repeat print of the last two 
questions/answers asked to Jeanne Woodford. 


Also, in the July/August issue the name Sheikh Tajuddin B. 
Shu’aib was misspelled in the article Ramadan Fast Begins With 
the New Moon in August. 


Frank Kellum, in the graduation article, was not identified 
as the acting Principal of the Education Department. Also the 
theme of the graduation ceremony was not mentioned, which 
was Human Development. 


San Quentin News regrets these errors. 


We Want 
To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News encourages 
inmates, free staff, custody staff, 
volunteers and others outside the 
institution to submit articles. 

All submissions become property of 
the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 
than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 
short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_N ews. 
html 

The opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect those of the 
Administration, or the inmate popu- 
lation, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit is 
given the author and this publica- 
tion, except for articles reprinted 
herein from other publications. 
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Bryan Twins Triumph 
Over S.Q. Tennis Team 

By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Editor 
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Bob and Mike Bryan, at left and center 


S.Q. 

News 

Editor 

Departs 

After 23V2 years in federal and 
state prisons, Michael R. Harris 
was released from San Quentin 
State Prison on Oct. 11, 2011. 
He has been active in numerous 
self-help organizations and was 
a leader in resurrecting the San 
Quentin News 3 V 2 years ago. 

By KESHUN TATE 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Without going into the de- 
tails of your case, can you tell 
me what happened? 

I became accustomed to sur- 
viving on the hard streets of Los 
Angeles at a young age. I made 
a lot of money in the drug busi- 
ness. When I opened my eyes 
to all of the lives I had helped 
to destroy, it was too late. To 
this day, I’m still haunted about 
some of the things I’ve done. I 
started creating businesses in 
the community with the in- 
tent to help people, hoping this 
would remove some of the dirt 
I had done. When I became a 
so-called “legit businessman” I 


By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

California prisoners’ latest 
hunger strike was cut short after 
authorities created new criteria 
to determine gang affiliation 
and programming opportuni- 
ties were expanded for admin- 
istratively isolated prisoners, 
authorities reported.. 

The hunger strike originally 
started in July and peaked to 
6,600 prisoners in at least 13 
facilities, lasting three-weeks, 
according to the state Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation. 

CDCR Secretary Matthew 
Cate said that he did not un- 
derstand why the strike was 
restarted, asserting that the de- 
partment was working to meet 
the demands of the prisoners. 

According to the group, 513 
of the 1,111 prisoners impris- 
oned at Pelican Bay have been 
in solitary confinement for 10 
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Michael Harris 

learned how to carry myself ac- 
cordingly - ultimately I gained 
a sense of purpose. Then one 
day I found myself in handcuffs 
because I failed at processing a 
situation correctly. 

Did you say that when you 
were first arrested you revert- 
ed back to the street hustler 
mentality of the past? 

Yes, my attitude and demean- 
or was largely due to the mind- 
set I had adopted while being 
housed in the notorious Los An- 
geles County Jail. It was easy for 
me to revert back into that street 
mentality. 

Harris, once known as Harry 
O. on the streets of Los Angeles 
and in the music world, received 
25 years to life for attempted 
murder and drug-related charg- 
es. 

See Michael Harris on Page 4 


or more years, and 78 have been 
confined for more than 20 years 
without access to light or open 
space for prolonged periods. 
“Just imagine being locked in 
a bathroom for 24 hours, seven 
days a week, year after year 
after year for no legitimate rea- 
son,” one prisoner said. 

Prison officials say that those 
prisoners aren’t technically in 
solitary confinement; they have 
access to the yard 10 hours a 
week and are allowed to watch 
television and converse with 
other prisoners. “That’s not 
solitary confinement,” CDCR 
spokesperson Terry Thornton 
said. 

A Sept. 22 letter from state 
Senate President Pro Tern Dar- 
rell Steinberg, D- Sacramento, 
to Inspector General Robert 
Barton requested a review of 
the corrections department’s 

See Hunger Strike on Page 4 


The world’s greatest profes- 
sional doubles tennis team, the 
Bryan Brothers, dominated the 
San Quentin Inside Tennis Team 
in every match they played on 
the prison’s tennis court recent- 

iy- 

Mike and Bob Bryan’s serve 
was too hot to handle for Geno 
Sevacos and Jason Mcgin- 
nis, who are members of the 
San Quentin tennis team. The 
S.Q. team was definitely over- 
matched. They began to volley 
well but were not able to score 
a single point, losing the match 
4-0. 

The brothers played a handi- 
cap match, and did this while 
holding each other’s hand. Then, 
Henry “M.C.” Montgomery 


OFFICIAL CDCR RELEASE 

As of Oct. 1, 2011, our De- 
partment and the State of 
California are undergoing sig- 
nificant changes to facilitate 
reducing overcrowding and 
recidivism, which as a by- 
product will ultimately reduce 
cost. There are many rumors 
and misinformation about how 
these changes will occur and 
what the impact is estimated to 
be. Below is a briefing synop- 
sis of the changes that are oc- 
curring beginning on October 
1 st : 

Earlier this year, Governor 
Edmund G. Brown Jr. signed 
Assembly Bill (AB) 109 and 


By FORREST LEE JONES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A heavy majority of Califor- 
nians favor amending the Three 
Strikes Law, according to recent 
public opinion polls. 

A Field Poll in June found 74 
percent favor more discretion in 
sentencing to help ease prison 
overcrowding; 24 percent were 
opposed. 

The poll come on the heels of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing ordering California to curb 
prison overcrowding. 


joined in the middle of them 
and they still defeated the S.Q. 
team. 

Then Ronnie Mohamed and 
J.T. Taylor both playing for the 
S.Q.’s tennis team, finally scored 


AB 117, historic legislation that 
will enable California to close 
the revolving door of low-level 
inmates cycling in and out of 
state prisons. It is the corner- 
stone of California’s solution 
for reducing the number of in- 
mates in the state’s 33 prisons 
to 137.5 percent design capac- 
ity by May 24, 2013, as ordered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

All provisions of AB 109 
and AB 117 are prospective 
and implementation of the 2011 
Realignment will begin Octo- 
ber 1, 2011. No inmates cur- 
rently in state prison will be 
transferred to county jails or 
released early. 


The poll found 79 percent 
of those surveyed consider 
the matter serious. California 
Watch director Mark DiCamillo 
said, “Voters really are less sup- 
portive of the prisons and bud- 
gets that are given to the prisons. 
They’d much rather fund K-12 
schools or higher education.” 

The poll asked voters whether 
the Three Strike Law, which 
passed in 1994, should be modi- 
fied to allow judges and juries 
more discretion when sentenc- 
ing a criminal for a third felony. 


a point off Taylor’s nicely placed 
ball, which caused the crowd to 
cheer. Mac McCarthy and Mont- 
gomery joined in the middle of 

See Bryan Brothers on Page 9 


Governor Brown also signed 
multiple trailer bills to ensure 
the 2011 Realignment secured 
proper funding before imple- 
mentation could go into effect. 

The 2011 Realignment is 
funded with a dedicated portion 
of state sales tax revenue and 
Vehicle License Fees (VLF) 
outlined in trailer bills AB 118 
and SB 89. The latter provides 
revenue to counties for local 
public safety programs and 
the former establishes the Lo- 
cal Revenue Fund 2011 (Fund) 
for counties to receive the rev- 
enues and appropriate funding 

See California Prison on Page 3 


The poll also found the pub- 
lic’s willingness to exclude non- 
violent and non-serious offenses 
and property crimes as a third 
strike. 

A vote on an initiative to 
change the law is expected next 
year, spearheaded by the Stan- 
ford School of Law’s Three 
Strikes Project. 

After the proposed initiative 
language is approved by the at- 
torney general, voter signatures 

See Three Strikes on Page 4 
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In a 
Tree 

738 



By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

Take it from a woman who 
lived in a redwood tree for two 
years and eight days to make 
sense out of this statement: 
“Take your worst attributes, 
turn them into something posi- 
tive, and then focus on some- 
thing that can make a difference 
in the world.” 

Julia Butterfly Hill stood off 
corporate loggers, the authori- 
ties, and being called a terror- 
ist by the media while perched 
in a redwood tree located in the 
northernmost part of Califor- 
nia, named “Luna” for a record- 
setting 738 days. 

The ordeal ended when she 
came into an agreement with 
Pacific Lumber Company, re- 
garding its clear-cut logging 
policies. 

What attracted her to this is- 
sue was the awe-inspiring af- 
fect that a giant redwood tree 
gave her when standing next to 
one for the first time. 

Butterfly’s defiance gained 
her worldwide recognition as 
an environmentalist willing to 
use all means necessary to pro- 
tect America’s rain forests. She 
said, “I had to figure out how to 
live in this world, being me.” 

She addressed San Quentin’s 
Green Life group recently about 
what it means to be an environ- 
mentalist. She said, “I cannot 


control what life throws me, but 
I can control how I react to what 
is thrown at me.” 


I'm probably one 
of the only people 
who would tell 
you that you don’t 
need to change, but 
you may need to 
change your focus. 


The Green Life is San Quen- 
tin’s version of a green move- 
ment, consisting of prisoners 
and conventional environmen- 
talists who seek ecological sus- 
tainability for communities and 
individuals. 

“I’m probably one of the only 


people who would tell you that 
you don’t need to change, but 
you may need to change your fo- 
cus,” Butterfly told the group. 

She explained how the trials 
and tribulations of growing up 
poor and her steadfast stubborn- 
ness was a perfect combination 
for focused rebellion against the 
corporate loggers, who planned 
to clear-cut ancient redwood 
forests containing some of the 
tallest living things, some thou- 
sands of years old. 

Butterfly’s message to the 
world: Listen to Mother Nature. 
She warns that we humans are 
destroying things in the envi- 
ronment that are intrinsic for the 
existence of humanity. 

Read about Butterfly’s experi- 
ence in, The Legacy of Luna. 


Job Opportunities Open 
For Trained Machinists 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Staff Writer 

For most people coming out 
of prison, a criminal conviction 
makes employers most unwill- 
ing to hire them. 

It has become increasingly 
difficult for ex- offenders to 
find work. In the current mar- 
ket, employers can afford to 
be highly selective, with one 
exception — skilled machin- 
ists. The tight labor market for 
skilled machinists is accom- 
plishing what years of pleas and 
programs from penal experts 
and social scientists failed to 
do: It is persuading America’s 
manufacturers to hire ex-con- 
victs. 

Representatives from Bay 
Area manufacturer Conhagen, 
Inc of California, recently vis- 
ited the Vocational Machine 


Shop program (VMS) at San 
Quentin State Prison. Shop in- 
structor Richard Saenz invited 
them to speak about available 
employment opportunities. 

“Don’t let anyone tell you that 
there isn’t a dire need for expe- 
rienced or qualified machin- 
ists,” stated Vice President and 
General Manager Len Cucciare. 
“Even in this down economy, if 
you’ve got the skills, you won’t 
find many problems getting a 
job as a machinist.” 

That comment got the stu- 
dents rapt attention. “I’m im- 
pressed by the environment of 
your shop. It is well equipped 
and extremely clean. It’s even 
better equipped than us!” 

Student John Hill asked, 
“Would your company be in- 
terested in hiring any of us?” 
Cucciare replied, “When we 


received Mr. Saenz’ survey let- 
ter, my first inclination was to 
ignore it. But something kept 
tugging at me to read it, and 
now that we’ve had a chance to 
visit with you, I’m glad I did. I 
would have no problem inter- 
viewing any of you for consid- 
eration of employment.” 

Another question included 
salary range. “We are a non- 
union shop. Depending on your 
experience, our wages range 
from $18 to $25 an hour,” Cuc- 
ciare stated. 

Conhagen operates a 21,000- 
square-foot repair shop in a Be- 
nicia Industrial Park, near San 
Francisco. The facility is capa- 
ble of pump repair, turbine re- 
pair, gearbox and reciprocating 
equipment repair. It also has an 
extensive field and manufactur- 
ing services. 


Back To Family 
Holds Graduation 


ByALYTAMBOURA 
Design Editor 

Kerisiano Asuega’s wife lives 
in Los Angeles. Because she 
could not make the trip to San 
Quentin, it created a rift in their 
relationship. An innovative pro- 
gram run by Centerforce and 
its Back to Family class healed 
the rift. The program paid the 
expense for his wife to come 
to participate in an eight-hour 
couple’s enhancement workshop 
designed to bridge the gap cre- 
ated by incarceration. 

Asuega and 47 other men 
graduated from Centerforce’s 
Back to Family in a ceremony 
on September 23, which was 
held in H-Unit’s visiting room, 
highlighting the end of a five- 
year program that officials are 
looking to extend. 

“This is important work and 
being a father is one of the most 
important roles in life,” said 
Centerforce Executive Director 
Carol F. Burton, addressing the 
crowd of grateful men. “I want 
to congratulate you all for com- 
pleting the 12-week course.” 

Burton has been at the helm of 
Centerforce for three years. She 
sat as the course instructors and 
guests took turns speaking to 
the graduating fathers. 

A central part of the Healthy 
Marriage, Responsible Father- 
hood program, the Back to Fam- 
ily course is a 12-week parenting 
class offered to men in H-Unit 
as part of the Stand-up curricu- 
lum started by former Warden 
Robert Ayers Jr. Men learn the 
communication skills needed to 


overcome the challenges incar- 
ceration imposes on relation- 
ships. 

“The information they gave us 
was good. It will help me have 
better communication skills 
with my kids and family,” said 
Braulio Reyes who will parole 
shortly and is enthusiastically 
looking forward to reuniting 
with his family. 

For the past five years Back 
to Family held three classes 
each school semester taught by 
a dedicated team of profession- 
als. Each instructor added his 
or her expertise, building a peo- 
ple-friendly atmosphere, which 
made the program a cultivated 
success. 

On the 2010-2011 team were 
Dolores Lyles, Family and Chil- 
dren Services manager; Suzanne 
Gothard, Couples and Family 
Services specialist; Teresa Lee, 
program assistant, and Arnold 
Chaves, Spanish Class instruc- 
tor. 

The project, which was fund- 
ed by a grant from the United 
States Department of health 
and Human Services, Adminis- 
tration for Children and Fami- 
lies, served 448 unique men 
as of the 3rd quarter of its fifth 
year at San Quentin. In addi- 
tion 70 men and their partners 
participated in all day Couples 
Enhancement Workshops, fo- 
cusing on effective communi- 
cation. 

Centerforce hopes to bring 
the program back to San Quen- 
tin when they receive replace- 
ment funding. 


Law Professor Speaks 
On Mass Incarceration 


The recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision on prison over- 
crowding also declares that pris- 
oners have a right to be treated 
with dignity.Law Professor Jon- 
athan Simon explains that Cali- 
fornia’s massive prisons, filled 
with over twice the designed 
capacity, take away the dignity 
from individuals. 

That system created an atmo- 
sphere that is inherently harm- 
ful to the individual and makes 
a person worse, mentally and 
physically, than when he entered 
the prison system, maintains Si- 
mon, a University of California 
at Berkeley professor. 

The Brown v. Plata court de- 
cision determined that this is 
tantamount to cruel and unusual 
punishment, Simon said in an 
editorial published in the journal 
Punishment & Society. 


Simon notes the court used 
the word “torture” to describe 
the conditions in California pris- 
ons. As an example, he explains 
that prisoners with chronic ill- 
nesses are placed at risk for 
worse problems because of their 
incarceration. 

Simon quotes from Principles 
of European Prison Law and 
Policy: Penology and Human 
Rights , to explain how European 
philosophy is entering American 
opinion about prisoners’ dignity. 
The quote says: “The apparently 
minimalist notion that prison- 
ers must have their humanity 
respected has produced rights to 
prison regimes that promote in- 
dividualization, normalization, 
and the preparation of all prison- 
ers for the possibility of return 
to the community.” 

— Juan Haines, Staff Writer 


NOTICE 

Coastline College Spring semester 
class schedule is now available. Regis- 
ter early, before the November 28 dead- 
line. Contact Bolema in Education. 
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California Prison 
Realignment Plan 



File Photo 

San Quentin Gym in 2009 which now sits empty 

Budgetary and Social 
Impact of Realignment 


Continued from Page 1 

for 2011 Public Safety Realign- 
ment. 

COMMUNITY, LO- 
CAL CUSTODY 

AB 109 allows non-violent, 
non-serious, and non sex of- 
fenders to serve their sentence 
in county jails instead of state 
prisons. However, counties can 
contract back with the State to 
house local offenders. 

Under AB 109: 

• No inmates currently in 
state prison will be transferred 
to county jails. 

• No inmates currently in 
state prison will be released 
early. 

• All felons sent to state prison 
will continue to serve their en- 
tire sentence in state prison. 

• All felons convicted of cur- 
rent or prior serious or violent 
offenses, sex offenses, and sex 
offenses against children will go 
to state prison. 

There are more than 60 addi- 
tional crimes that are not defined 
in Penal Code as serious or vio- 
lent offenses but at the request of 
law enforcement were added as 
offenses that would be served in 
state prison rather than in local 
custody 

POST-RELEASE (COUN- 
TY-LEVEL) COMMU- 
NITY SUPERVISION 

CDCR continues to have ju- 
risdiction over all offenders who 
are on state parole prior to the 
implementation date of Oct. 1, 
2011. Prospectively, county-level 
supervision for offenders upon 


By San Quentin News Staff 

The nation’s largest jail system 
is being investigated by the FBI 
- triggered by a jail monitor’s re- 
port witnessing jail deputies beat 
a prisoner unconscious. 

The Los Angeles Sheriff’s De- 
partment reported that the FBI 
used a detainee to smuggle a cell 
phone inside the jail and com- 
municated information to FBI 
agents. 


Legislation has been intro- 
duced that would allow the pa- 
role board to give considerably 
more weight to the crime and 
the criminal history of a life 
prisoner before granting parole. 

The legislation, SB 391, 
would undo a court ruling that 
says a life prisoner’s crime can 
be a consideration for parole 
decisions, but it cannot be the 
sole reason for denial. 


release from prison will include 
current non-violent, non-serious 
(irrespective of priors) and sex 
offenders. County-level supervi- 
sion will not include: 

• Third- strike offenders- those 
whose third strike was for a non- 
violent offense would still be on 
State parole. 

• Offenders whose current 
commitment offense is serious 
or violent, as defined by Califor- 
nia’s Penal Codes 667.5(c) and 
PC 1192.7(c). 

• High-risk sex offenders, 

• Mentally Disordered Of- 
fenders 

• Offenders on parole prior to 
October 1 st 

Offenders who meet the 
above-stated conditions will 
continue to be under state parole 
supervision. 

The county Board of Super- 
visors will designate a county 
agency to be responsible for 
post-release supervision and 
will provide that information to 
CDCR by Aug. 1, 2011. CDCR 
must notify counties of an in- 
dividual’s release at least one 
month prior. Once the individ- 
ual has been released CDCR no 
longer has jurisdiction over any 
person who is under post-release 
community supervision. No per- 
son shall be returned to prison 
on a parole revocation except for 
those persons previously sen- 
tenced to a term of life. 

PAROLE REVOCATIONS 

Starting Oct. 1, 2011 all pa- 
role revocations will be served 
in county jail instead of state 
prison and can only be up to 180 
days. 


The investigation was first re- 
ported in the Los Angeles Times. 

The Los Angeles County jail 
system has about 15,000 pre-trial 
detainees and prisoners with sev- 
eral independent agencies moni- 
toring it because of poor condi- 
tions, that include complaints 
about dead rats in cells and over- 
flowing toilets. 

American Civil Liberties Union 
legal director Peter Eliasberg says 


The bill’s target is the 2008 
California Supreme Court’s In 
Re Lawrence decision. 

“The law is a straight out 
example of governing through 
crime, i.e., the fact that the Leg- 
islature can imagine only more 
punishment, no matter how ir- 
rational, cruel or degrading to 
both prisoner and society,” said 
Jonathan Simon, a law profes- 
sor at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. 


The responsibility of parole 
revocations will continue under 
the Board of Parole Hearings 
until July 1, 2013 at which time 
the parole revocation process 
will become a local court-based 
process. Local courts, rather 
than the Board of Parole Hear- 
ings, will be the designated au- 
thority for determining revoca- 
tions. Contracting back to the 
state for offenders to complete 
an custody parole revocation 
is not an option. Only offend- 
ers previously sentenced to a 
term of life can be revoked to 
prison. 

PRISON BOARD 

After July, 1, 2013 The Board 
of Parole Hearings will contin- 
ue to conduct 

• Parole consideration for lif- 
ers, 

• Medical parole hearings, 

• Mentally disordered offend- 
er cases, and 

• Sexually Violent Predator 
cases. 

AB 109 also provides the fol- 
lowing under parole: 

• Allows local parole revoca- 
tions up to 180 days 

• Authorizes flash incarcera- 
tion at the local level for up to 
10 days 

VIOLENT AND SEX OF- 
FENDERS PAROLE 
REVOCATION 

Inmates released to parole 
after serving a life term (e.g., 
murderers, violent sex offend- 
ers, and third- strikers) will be 
eligible for parole revocation 
back to state prison if ordered 
by the Board. 


that detainees are packed into 
dorms double its designed capaci- 
ty, which contributes to complaints 
about the central jail downtown. 

Beginning Oct. 1, thousands 
more offenders will be “realigned” 
to serve prison sentences in this 
massive jail system that, over the 
last decade, has been plagued with 
riots, killings, huge settlements, 
and even a gang-like deputy clique, 
the LA Times reported. 


“I intend to blog on this. No 
issue is more important now in 
California than increasing pa- 
role eligibility and making sure 
the board actually paroles can- 
didates,” said Simon. 

Simon is author of “Govern- 
ing Through Crime,” which 
chronicles the relationship be- 
tween criminal justice and poli- 
tics. 

—JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 


By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

California’s 58 counties are 
expecting $5.6 billion through 
June 2012 to pay for Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s realignment plan that 
shifts responsibility from the 
state to individual counties for 
the incarceration, treatment and 
parole of some offenders 

FUNDED THROUGH TAX 

The realignment plan is fund- 
ed by extracting a portion of the 
state’s sales tax and an increase 
of $12 on the vehicle registration 
fee. Counties have access to an 
additional $602 million for new 
jail construction made accessible 
through public safety legislation 
passed in 2007. A special leg- 
islative session was held earlier 
this year to expedite the applica- 
tion process for this funding in 
response to the implementation 
of the realignment plan. 

The state’s 2012 budget allo- 
cates $9.8 billion to its prisons, 
about 11 percent of an $85.9 bil- 
lion budget - $224 million more 
than last year, but less than the 
record $10.1 billion of 2008. 

Gov. Brown assured county 
officials that a constitutional 
amendment would be on the No- 
vember 2012 ballot to guarantee 
realignment funding regardless 
of possible budgetary shortfalls. 

UNIVERSITY POLL 

A poll by the LA Times and 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia found 80 percent of voters 
support realignment. Nearly 70 
percent support the early release 
of some low-level, non-violent 
offenders. These offenders ac- 
count for the highest recidivism 
rate for any category studied in 
California. 

The poll signals that voters 
are frustrated with a system that 
spends more on prisons than 
colleges and universities, yet 
maintains a recidivism rate of 
67.5 percent. 

“It’s not going to work if we 
just go from prisons to bad jails,” 
said Craig Haney, a professor 
of the psychology of law at the 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz. He is author of a U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services report on the psycho- 
logical effect of incarceration. 

LACK OF SERVICES 


The Prison Law Office’s Sara 
Norman questions whether the 
plan can be carried out correct- 
ly. “If the programming isn’t 
there, if substance-abuse treat- 
ment, job retraining, things like 
that, are not available to them, 
it could be a big mess,” she told 
National Public Radio. 


It covers not only 
criminal justice, but 
it covers child wel- 
fare, mental health, 
jobs programs, and 
its the largest shift 
that we’ve ever seen 
in the states history 


“Given that what we had was 
completely broken and was the 
most expensive, overcrowded 
and least effective in America, 
there’s some hope that this will 
change it,” says criminal justice 
professor Barry Krisberg, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

“It covers not only criminal 
justice, but it covers child wel- 
fare, mental health, jobs pro- 
grams, and it’s the largest shift 
that we’ve ever seen in the state’s 
history. Even so, the keystone of 
realignment is the reversal of the 
state’s tough-on-crime approach, 
to what state corrections offi- 
cials say is a 4 smart-on-crime’ 
strategy,” Krisberg surmises. 

PUBLIC SAFETY 

California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Secretary Matthew Cate said, 
“Increased bed space will assist 
local jails in implementing much 
needed reforms called for in the 
Public Safety Realignment law.” 

The realignment plan responds 
to the U.S. Supreme Court order 
to cut prison overcrowding. 

Thirty-two of California’s 
counties also have court-im- 
posed caps on jail populations. 

Due to a 2011 United 
States Supreme Court 
ruling, California has 
until June of 2013 to 
lower its prison popula- 
tion to 137.5 percent of 
its design capacity 


L.A. Jail Under FBI Investigation 


Senate Bill Looks to Undo Impact 
Of Lawrence Case on Lifer Parole 
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How would you describe 
your mindset when you started 
your 25-to-life sentence? 

My ego was so strong that it 
wouldn’t allow me to see the real- 
ity. When I arrived at San Quentin 
for the first time back in 1988, I 
was still a beast. 

When I arrived at Quentin, at 
that time it was a Level-IV. The 
atmosphere was intense and vio- 
lent. I was still an ego-driven per- 
son due to all of the unfinished 
business that I left on the streets. 
My physical body was behind 
walls, but my mind was still in 
society. I was constantly think- 
ing beyond prison. When San 
Quentin changed to a Level-II 
two years later, I was transferred 
to the newly opened Pelican Bay 
Level-IV prison, where I did 18 
months. After that I was trans- 
ferred to various other state insti- 
tutions: Tehachapi, Lancaster and 
Soledad, than back to San Quen- 
tin in 2005. 

Harris, who was once the pup- 
peteer of a vast empire, found 
himself reduced to working as 
a porter at San Quentin. Harris 
was later assigned to clean the 
showers, a position he could have 
opted out of, but on his own chose 
to retain for over two years - an 
experience that he says, helped 
humble him. 

What happened to help you 
see change? 

It was natural for me to see that 
being locked up in a cage was un- 
natural. It took 15 years into my 
life sentence for me to really start 
seeing life from a different per- 
spective. When you’re looking 
at things differently, they start to 
look different. And, I also learned 
how to respond differently as 
well. 

I sold drugs because it was an 
easy way out. In retrospect, it took 
eight years of soul searching to re- 
alize that the choices I made were 
actually weak choices. I was con- 
ditioned to think the way I did. I 
started re-conditioning my brain 
by reading books about people, 
some whom came from like cir- 
cumstances and made a positive 
contribution to humanity. After 
reading these types of books and 
experiencing their lives vicarious- 
ly, I became ashamed of the per- 
son that I had once been. Today 
I believe that real power comes 
from patience, perseverance and 
finding true meaning in your life. 

Was that really you? I’m re- 
ferring to that beast. 

That’s a good question. The best 
way to explain it is to say I had a 
split personality. One personality 
protected the other. I was condi- 
tioned to act a certain way when 
exposed to certain environments 
or situations in the past. With a lot 
of hard work, I was able to liber- 
ate myself from the negative con- 
ditioning and allow the true me to 
emerge. I am no longer that beast, 
thank God. 

How have you grown spiritu- 
ally? 


In 1996 a food poisoning inci- 
dent caused me to suffer a serious 
form of paralysis. While recover- 
ing in a prison hospital and unable 
to move, I had a spiritual awaking 
that caused me to have a conver- 
sation with my Creator. I have 
always been a spiritual person. In 
this conversation, I said, “If you 
allow me to live, I will change my 
life completely.” 

When I got off the bus at San 
Quentin (the second time) I told 
myself I was going to go home 
from here. I immediately start- 
ed looking for groups and pro- 
grams to involve myself in. The 
first program I signed up for 
was T.R.U.S.T., which stands for 
Teaching Responsible Utilizing 
Sociological Training. For the 
last 15 years, I have been making 
choices that would move me clos- 
er to becoming a better person. 

How do you believe the groups 
helped you in regards to dealing 
with the Parole Board? 

The groups helped me to be 
honest. Before I stepped into 
the boardroom, groups like 
T.R.U.S.T., Keeping It Real, and 
V.O.E.G. (Victims Offenders Ed- 
ucational Group) helped me to be 
able to connect with the real rea- 
son why I was in prison - realizing 
that prison had become my real- 
ity. Looking at the part I played in 
the crime, I embraced the fact that 
it was me who put me in prison. I 
accepted the fact that the world I 
knew was no more. 

The groups also helped me re- 
late to how learned conditioning 
was implemented into my life- 
style. Groups enabled me to be 
in front of a crowd of individuals 
and say I am not a big shot. I am 
now able to listen to feedback ob- 
jectively. I went through groups 
because they were a good tool to 
get what I wanted, not to mention 
they were a requirement for lif- 
ers. Yet by going through them, I 
got more than what I expected; I 
found my authentic self. 

Is there any one person who 
has had an impact on your 
growth and development within 
the last 23 years of incarcera- 
tion? 

No. I believe my growth has 
been impacted or influenced if you 
will by a number of people and sit- 
uations in many ways. I have also 
learned a great deal from negative 
things. Some people only look at 
the positive things for growth but 
I have learned from the negative 
things as well. One is learning 
how not to repeat those negative 
mistakes from the totality of the 
experience and examination that 
one goes through, if you do the 
work looking at all sides. 

What are you planning on do- 
ing upon your release? 

Plans are plans but what I’m 
passionate about doing is con- 
necting with like-minded people, 
specifically young people who 
are poised to ultimately make 
some of the same mistakes that I 
have made in the past; by present- 
ing myself as an example of why 


Hunger Strike 


that’s not such a great idea. Just 
as important is connecting with 
people who are in the solutionary 
business as opposed to just focus- 
ing on the problems at hand and 
not actually elevating to the so- 
lutions that are needed, through- 
out this nation’s disenfranchised 
communities. 

Is there any book in the mak- 
ing? 

There are a few. One is called 
The Hearing , which is being de- 
signed in a memoir-type style. 
It utilizes the parole board as a 
vehicle to revisit my life experi- 
ences before and throughout my 
incarceration. Lessons and skills 
learned coupled with my rehabili- 
tation efforts with a lens towards 
the entire California phenomenon 
for the last three decades. In terms 
of how urban neighborhoods cope 
with crime, lack of education, 
lack of opportunities due to poor 
economic training and access; 
coupled with how our present 
justice systems dispenses pun- 
ishment. The other book is titled 
Mentorship by Like- Minded 
People, (about) individuals who 
have come from the same mind- 
set and or backgrounds, who have 
done the work on themselves and 
now use their past experiences to 
connect the dots for others. Moth- 
erland 2035 is a short story that I 
introduced recently in the Broth- 
ers in Pen series. The group’s new 
release, Six Cubic Feet, explores 
the past, present, and a bright fu- 
ture for Africa that I plan to de- 
velop into a complete novel. The 
third is called The Music Masters 
and my last one is called Doing 
Your Time . 

Are there closing remarks you 
would like to leave with us? 

If you don’t know how to 
process, it will affect the deci- 
sions you make. Two thoughts I 
would like to put out there: One 
of the keys, in my opinion, is 
to become your “best you,” not 
some one else’s version of what 
your best you should be. Learn 
to be OK with your best you; pe- 
riod. And the other thing would 
be to learn the difference be- 
tween “Love & Respect,” which 
means different things to dif- 
ferent people, but for me, I have 
found sometimes it’s pretty easy 
to love somebody today and not 
love them tomorrow. But one 
would be hard pressed to re- 
spect a person one day and not 
the next, so I prefer respect. 

Tuesday morning about seven 
o’clock, Oct 11, 2011, Michael 
Harris departed San Quentin 
and was met at the gate by two 
federal marshals. 


Continued from Page 1 

“response to the issues raised 
by the inmate hunger strike that 
ended in July of this year.” The 
letter was issued by the Senate 
Rules Committee. It asked that 
the review be completed within 
30 days. 

Gov. Jerry Brown said the 
state is trying to deal effective- 
ly with prison gangs. “Don’t be 
fooled by people complaining 
that they need to get back in the 
main population if these are the 
very same people that are call- 
ing for people to be knifed and 
killed and for retaliation to take 
place in the streets,” Brown 
said. 

At its peak, the hunger strike 
including prisoners incarcer- 
ated at Calipatria, Centinela, 
Corcoran, California Sub- 


Continued from Page 1 

can be collected to place the 
measure on the ballot. Observ- 
ers expect the initiative to ex- 
clude non-serious offenses, such 
as petty theft, receiving stolen 
property, or possession of .08 of 
drugs from counting as a third 
strike. 

The initiative is expected to 
be made retroactive, with nonvi- 
olent and non-serious offenders 
eligible for re-sentencing. 

The Legislative Analyst Of- 
fice estimates incarceration cost 
of those strikes now under the 


By KENNETH R. BRYDON 

Journalism Guild Writer 

On Oct. 02, 2011, Albert “Al” 
Lewis Featherstone, 59, walked 
into San Quentin State Prison. 
He was there to give the Sun- 
day night message at the Garden 
Chapel Fellowship. Al wore a 
black suit. “Black represents hu- 
mility,” he said. His wife, Jan- 
ice, was with him. 

On Oct. 30, 1987, Feather- 
stone paroled from San Quentin. 
He’d served a four-year term for 
assault with a deadly weapon. 
While on bail fighting these 
charges, he came to the Chris- 
tian faith, and chose to accept 
his guilt. “I submitted to the 
police report,” he said. “I had to 
stop lying.” 

The judge, impressed but skep- 
tical, sentenced Featherstone to 
a lesser term. At sentencing, 
he stated, “I am somewhat sus- 
pect of your newfound Christian 
religion, but if God has truly 
touched you, you will be able to 
help others. And, if this is just a 
ploy, we will see you again. And 
the next time you come, it will 
be for the rest of your life.” 

Featherstone first returned to 
the streets and shared his faith 


stance Abuse Treatment Fa- 
cility in Corcoran, Ironwood, 
Pelican Bay, San Quentin, and 
Salinas Valley state prisons. 
There were also reports of hun- 
ger strikers in San Bernardino 
County Jail. 

A memo was made available 
to all prisoners, warning that 
partaking in the hunger strike 
would subject participants to 
disciplinary action. The memo 
asserts prisoners “identified as 
leading the disturbance will be 
subject to removal from gen- 
eral population and placed in 
an Administrative Segregation 
Unit.” The department also 
considered removing canteen 
items from participants’ cells, 
including food. 

Medical staff monitored the 
prisoners’ health condition 
during the hunger strike. 


law will total $19.2 billion over 
10 years. Additionally, the au- 
ditor has concluded amending 
the law to eliminate life sen- 
tences to 4,000 nonviolent and 
non-serious offenders will save 
the state hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The San Jose Mercury News 
reported the initiative supporters 
have secured the financial back- 
ing of David W. Mills, a Stan- 
ford law professor and former 
investment banker. The newspa- 
per also reported the initiative is 
expected to limit third strikes to 
violent or serious crimes. 


with the addicts and hustlers that 
had taken his place. 

Now he consults the Rich- 
mond Police Department’s lieu- 
tenants and chief of police on 
what can be done to change the 
crime landscape of the city. 

“Once I only stayed out (of 
prison) 30 minutes!” These days, 
Featherstone also comes to San 
Quentin twice weekly, teaching 
a Bible study on Friday eve- 
nings, and facilitating IMPACT 
on Mondays. 

His wife commented, “My 
niece says she wants to marry a 
man just like Uncle Albert.” 

Featherstone speaks at church- 
es, teaches IMPACT in two cit- 
ies, and is a Life-Skills instruc- 
tor. 

His Sunday night message 
ending, Featherstone invited 
those wanting prayer to come 
forward. Everyone came. Jan- 
ice was a bit scared the first time 
visiting San Quentin, but said 
she approves of her husband’s 
activities. 

“If men really want change,” 
he said in closing of the inter- 
view, “the Spirit of God must 
convict him of his evil life- 
style.” 


Three Strikes 


S.Q. Alumni Returns 
To Teach Life Skills 
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Study: Education 
Curbs Recidivism 


By TOM BOLEMA 
Contributing Writer 

Few studies are conducted 
regarding the forces that lower 
recidivism rates, but one stands 
out: The Three-State Study, 

released September 2001. Con- 
ducted by the Correctional 
Education Association (CEA), 
this study used three measures 
— re-arrest, re-conviction and 
re-incarceration — to test the 
hypotheses that participation in 
correctional education reduces 
recidivism. 

Almost 3,200 inmates were 
included in the research, mak- 
ing this one of the most compre- 
hensive studies ever conducted 
in correctional education. Both 
correctional education partici- 
pants, and a comparison group 
of non-participants, were fol- 
lowed for a period of three years 
after release from incarceration 
in Maryland, Minnesota and 
Ohio. 


The CEA study confirms that 
correctional education signifi- 
cantly reduced long-term recidi- 
vism for inmates released in late 
1997 and early 1998. It also re- 
ported that “the drop in recidi- 
vism is large and has important 
fiscal and policy implications. 
Education provides a real payoff 
to the public in terms of crime 
reduction and improved employ- 
ment of ex- offenders. Invest- 
ments in correctional education 
programs have been confirmed 
as a wise and informed public 
policy.” 

The study also says, “Overall 
investment in education for the 
incarcerated seems wise. As a 
matter of public policy, the study 
shows that education should be 
emphasized as both a rehabilita- 
tive as well as a crime reduction 
tool. Further research is needed 
to determine what kinds or com- 
binations of education programs 
are most effective. While it is 


difficult to generalize the results 
of a study from one state to an- 
other, the fact that the recidivism 
results were similar in three dif- 
ferent states should be encourag- 
ing to those who consider bud- 
gets and policies for correctional 
systems everywhere.” 

These and other studies com- 
bined show the link between 
the proclivity to commit crime 
and the perpetrators’ socio- 
economic conditions. Rates of 
recidivism are highest among 
low-income communities where 
schools and other social institu- 
tions are not equipped to fulfill 
the extreme need. Dispropor- 
tionate segments of this popu- 
lation spill into the courts and 
prisons, where punishing condi- 
tions amplify the problem, turn- 
ing perpetrators into victims. 

Despite the results of studies 
showing that intervention and 
rehabilitation trump punishment 
as forms of treatment leading to 
functional lifestyles, scant re- 
sources exist to remedy a coun- 
ter-productive cultural agenda. 
The findings highlight the need 
for more study toward the goal 
of investing intelligently in pro- 
ductive, conclusive consequenc- 
es for crimes committed. 

Tom Bolema is a Literacy Co- 
ordinator in the San Quentin 
Education Department. 


PUP Instructors Teaching 
The Influence of Images 
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LAQUAN HAYES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Photographs by Ansel Adams 
and other noted artists were fea- 
tured in the recent Art Apprecia- 
tion class taught by San Quen- 
tin’s Patten University Project. 

Instructors Nigel Poor and 
Doug Dertinger focused on the 
history and power of images 
through the medium of photog- 
raphy. 

The teachers are professional 
photographers and teachers at 
California State University in 
Sacramento. 

“Photography can help us 
talk about taboo topics like ad- 


diction,” said Poor, who holds 
a master’s degree in fine arts. 
“It’s a legitimate way to visually 
describe the world around us. It 
gives you a way to connect with 
people.” 

The San Diego Balboa Park 
museum featured her photo- 
graphs. 

“I have always had an inter- 
est in disregarded objects,” Poor 
said. “My exhibit show-cased 
287, one to three-inch size pho- 
tos of flies, the small photos 
hung on strings attached to the 
ceiling.” 

The Harpswell Anchor, the 
Photo Metro, and the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle have featured 
Poor’s photographs. An upcom- 
ing exhibit will feature books 
banned from schools, towns 
and other countries. 

Student Curtis Roberts said 
he now looks at photographs 
differently. For example, photos 
in the prison’s visiting area are 
supposed to be a special mo- 
ment between prisoners and 
their families, but he said the 
backdrop of the Golden Gate 
takes away from that. 

“Photography has become 
one of the most common ways 
we communicate with one an- 
other,” Dertinger said. He said 
the popularity of cell phone 
cameras has caused people to 
compromise the quality of pho- 
tos because of the cell phone 
accessibility. 

“With technology, we are 
more interested in the now, not 
quality; we want quality but we 
don’t want to do repetition,” 
said Dertinger. 

Dertinger has been teaching 
photography since 2000 and 
his works have been featured in 
New Orleans’ Home Front Gal- 
lery. In class, his lectures de- 
tailed how images have molded 
American history. 

“Pictures take us to places 
where many of us can’t travel, 
to thousands of places where we 
can’t go,” said Aly Tamboura a 
class member. “Images are in 
every aspect of our lives, from 
advertising to movies to images 
of our family.” 
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NASA Training Starts 
For Machine Shop 


By DWIGHT KRIZMAN 
Contributing Writer 

San Quentin’s Vocational Ma- 
chine Shop students have be- 
gun training for a new project 
launched by NASA— Ames. 

Vocational Machine Shop 
instructor Richard Sanez and 
his students welcomed NASA- 
Ames Laboratory officials Peter 
Kulper and Adriana Cardenas to 
San Quentin’s Vocation Machine 
Shop to inaugurate the coopera- 
tive training program. 

“This program is the first of its 
kind that we know of,” Cardenas 
stated to the classroom of high- 
ly focused students. “NASA- 
Ames is the only space center in 
the United States with this type 
of program.” 

Kulper spent several hours 
instructing shop students on 
the first two chapters from new 
textbooks donated to the class. 
The textbooks entitled, “Under- 
standing Space-An Introduction 
to Astronautics,” are college- 
level texts, covering topics on 
Space Mission Architecture, 
Space System Engineering, and 
Spacecraft Subsystems. Kulper 
also used a computerized slide 
presentation to discuss Space 
History. 

Students walked away with 
a greater insight into how the 
space program in the U.S. posi- 
tively affects their lives. They 
discussed the large number of 
satellites orbiting the earth at 
distances from low-orbit (250- 
350 miles) to high-orbit (24,000 
miles). They include communi- 
cation and GPS (global position- 
ing) navigation satellites that en- 
able near instantaneous global 
connection between individuals 
anywhere on earth. 


“Every time you see the news 
on television, those live, instant 
conversations between report- 
ers in different countries” are 
thanks to satellite technology, 
Kulper told the class. “Those 
four-color moving weather maps 
are signals being bounced off 
the satellites. Even banks use 
the satellites to move informa- 
tion around.” 

Military and spy satellites 
are mostly in mid-orbit at about 
10,000 miles above earth, he 
said. This is a “compromise or- 
bit” involving military officials 
and scientists. Not much else 
could be said, he added, other 
than that these satellites are not 
supposed to target the U.S. for 
surveillance, just other coun- 
tries. 

Guest teachers are being 
scheduled to come regularly to 
S.Q. to teach the various chap- 
ters on the new text. The goal 
is to give all involved a broad 
understanding of the space pro- 
gram that will better support 
the understanding of the work 
the Machine Shop will even- 
tually be doing. That work is 
projected to be the machining of 
“P-pod” parts. Those parts will 
be assembled to house certain 
scientific experiments included 
in future space missions. 

Cardenas told the class that 
since NASA is no longer flying 
the Space Shuttle, part of the 
space agency’s new focus will 
be to encourage private indus- 
try to step up their development 
efforts and contributions to fur- 
ther the U.S. Space Program. If 
all goes well, paroled machinists 
from S.Q. should have a leg up 
on the competition. 

— Staff Writer Micheal Cooke 
contributed to this story. 


Gov. Signs Cell Phone Bill 


By SHAWN McGRIFF 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California is cracking down 
on contraband cell phones in 
prisons, which authorities say 
are used to plot crimes outside 
prison walls. 

Gov. Jerry Brown announced 
he signed a bill making it a mis- 
demeanor to smuggle or pos- 
sess unauthorized cell phones 
in prisons. He also ordered an 
executive order requiring addi- 
tional phone searches for people 
entering prisons. 


It is SB 26 by Democratic Sen. 
Alex Padilla of Los Angeles. 
Brown said it will help “break 
up an expanding criminal net- 
work” that uses contraband cell 
phones to organize crime from 
behind bars. The California De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation has reported about 
11,000 phones were confiscated 
within its institutions last year. 

There will be up to 180 days 
good time credit loss for an in- 
mate caught with a cell phone 
plus the possibility of facing 
prosecution. 
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Realignment Differs County to County 


COMPILED QUOTES FROM 
THE CDCR STAR 

County Officials have varying 
opinions about funding realign- 
ment and its affect on public 
safety. 

San Francisco District Attor- 
ney George Gascon is expecting 
an influx of about 1,000 offend- 
ers annually. Gascon says that 
the city is “ahead of the curve.” 
To help decide what kind of 
punishment county prosecutors 
should seek, he intends to hire 
a sentencing analyst to assess il- 
legal behavior in San Francisco 
and those who commit them. 

Alameda will get $9.2 million 
to implement a plan that focuses 
on practices such as home de- 
tentions and mental-health treat- 
ment. 

LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles Mayor Anto- 
nio Villaraigosa, Police Chief 
Charlie Beck and County Sher- 
iff Lee Baca say realignment 
could reverse years of dropping 
crime rates. “This is not align- 
ment, this is a recipe for mak- 
ing the problem much worse,” 
said Villaraigosa. “Sacramento 
is transferring more than 4,200 
offenders to L.A. and not a sin- 
gle dollar to help with the bur- 
den,” Villaraigosa said. “That 
is not alignment. That is politi- 
cal malpractice.” Cate insisted, 
however, that the mayor was 
“wrong on the facts regarding 
realignment.” Los Angeles has 
the state’s largest jail population 
and will receive about a third of 
the state’s realigned offenders. 
L.A. County currently has 4,600 
beds, but District Attorney Steve 
Cooley estimates 8,000 county 
jail beds will be needed. 

San Diego County has ex- 
tra jail space, but it’s still not 
enough “...Under realignment, 


the county must now accom- 
modate roughly 2,000 felons 
in a jail system that currently 
has only 800 vacant beds,” said 
Chief Probation Officer Mack 
Jenkins. The county has esti- 
mated realignment could cost 
$100 million a year. The state 
has promised San Diego $25 
million so far, but Walt Ekard, 
the county’s chief administra- 
tive officer, said there are no 
guarantees the state will keep its 
commitment in the future. 

BAY AREA 

Santa Cruz, Santa Clara and 
San Francisco counties appear 
to have the best plans for re- 
alignment. “What we like about 
Santa Cruz County is that their 
jails are over capacity, and yet 
they have made the decision 
that they do not want to increase 
their jail space, but they want to 
increase alternatives to incarcer- 
ation,” said Lisa Marie Alatorre, 
campaign 


I think there is a 
value to realignment 
because I think it’s 
going to give us an 
opportunity to work 
with some of the im- 
ates and kind of get 
out of this mentality 
that everyone need 
to be locked up 


director for Critical Resis- 
tance, a member organization 
of Californians United for a Re- 
sponsible Budget, or CURB. 

“We know there will be 
some impacts, but it is impos- 
sible to know what they will 
be, said Kenneth Small, Hun- 
tington Beach’s police chief and 
president of the Orange County 


Chief of Police and Sheriff’s As- 
sociation. Orange County will 
receive about $23 -million re- 
alignment dollars to pay for the 
annual increase of 3,434 offend- 
ers serving local time. 

“The hope is that instead of 
staying in prison, people will 
be released sooner and put on 
an alternative program that will 
give them treatment options that 
will be better for them in the 
long run,” said Lt. Mike Toby, 
who is overseeing realignment 
for the Sonoma County Sheriff’s 
Office. “If Sonoma County is 
committed to getting people re- 
habilitated, this is an excellent 
opportunity to do that.” 

CENTRAL VALLEY 

Kern County will receive 
$10.8 million despite being less 
populous and less successful at 
keeping offenders from return- 
ing to jail. “Local government 
will be overwhelmed as more 
and more convicted criminals 
are dumped into counties and 
the promise of new revenue 
from voter-approved taxes fails 
to come to fruition,” Sen. Sha- 
ron Runner, R-Lancaster, said. 
“This plan is dangerous. Public 
safety will be increasingly com- 
promised.” 

Tulare County sheriff Bill 
Wittman said his department has 
been preparing for an increased 
population for some time by 
opening space at its Adult Pre- 
Trial Jail. The county also has 
plans to hire more correctional 
officers, probation officers, as- 
sistant district attorneys and 
public defenders as part of their 
plan. The state is providing $5.6 
million to Tulare County for a 
realignment plan that will house 
around 520 prisoners who would 
otherwise be in state prison. 

Santa Cruz County Jail is al- 
ready over its capacity of 311, 


and local law enforcement of- 
ficials said they expect about 
120 additional offenders and 
parolees over the next year. The 
county is expected to get about 
$1.6 million realignment dollars 
over the next nine months. 

Rancho Cucamonga 2 nd Dis- 
trict Supervisor Janice Ruther- 
ford held a community forum 
to discuss the realignment plan. 
Around 250 professionals in the 
justice system and related fields 
attended. Sheriff Rod Hoops 
said that realignment could 
greatly increase the number of 
prisoners in an already crowded 
jail system. Hoops believes that 
$34 million allocated will fall 
short of what’s needed to staff a 
new jail. 

CENTRAL COAST 

San Luis Obispo County Sher- 
iff Ian Parkinson says despite the 
fact that his jail is full; he thinks 
realignment could be a good 
move to rehabilitate offenders in 
the state. “I think there is value 
to realignment because I think 
it’s going to give us an opportu- 
nity to work with some of the in- 
mates, transition some of the in- 
mates and kind of get out of this 
mentality that everyone needs to 
be locked up,” says Parkinson. 
San Luis Obispo County will re- 
ceive $2 million for realignment 
in the first year and expects $4 
million next year. 

Even before realignment, 
Stanislaus officials recognized 
that they would need 1,761 jail 
beds by 2040, or 269 more than 
the current 1,492 capacity on 
paper; an Honor Farm fire and 
shutting wings to save money 
reduced that number to 1,066 - 
this equates to an additional $7 
million for the Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment. 

The realignment plan allocates 
$2.8 million to Merced County, 


in which $1.9 million will be 
used to expand the county’s 
adult day reporting center, buy- 
ing electronic monitoring and 
GPS equipment to monitor in- 
mates on home confinement, 
and vocational training pro- 
grams. In the plan, $733,746 
will go toward salaries and 
benefits for probation officers 
and others hired to monitor the 
adult offenders. The plan in- 
cludes $39,520 for services and 
supplies and $89,200 for fixed 
assets such as county vehicles 
and furniture. 

Contra Costa will get $4.6 
million to pay for the increased 
responsibility during the 
2011/2012 fiscal year. How- 
ever, officials said this amount 
is “inadequate to comprehen- 
sively provide for the needs of 
the AB109 offender popula- 
tion.” Instead, it is expected to 
cost $8.1 million to fulfill the 
new law’s mandate. During 
the 2010-2011 fiscal year, the 
Contra Costa Sheriff’s Office 
alone transferred 1,276 inmates 
to state prisons to serve parole 
violations and sent 505 inmates 
for new prison commitments. 

Monterey County proba- 
tion chief Manuel Real, Sheriff 
Scott Miller, Public Defender 
Jim Egar and District Attorney 
Dean Flippo were critical of the 
realignment plan - citing public 
safety issues, including a lack 
of space in an already over- 
crowded county jail, the lack 
of additional law enforcement 
funding to deal with inmates 
released early, the potential for 
outspending the $4.4 million 
allocated from the state for the 
rest of the fiscal year, the ab- 
sence of a guaranteed future 
funding source, and a lack of 
proper time to consider the lo- 
cal plan and conduct commu- 
nity outreach. 
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Sequel to 2002 surfing movie; direct to DVD release. 
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Mary Surratt is on trial for lodging John Wilkes Booth. 
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Story of two life-long friends; one goes into coma, other reads to her. 
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Successful executive Jim Carrey inherits six penguins from dad. 
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God Thor is exiled to Earth in order to learn to care for others. 
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Sequel to 2004 dancing movie; direct to DVD release. 
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Story of surfing girl Bethany Hamilton who lost an arm to a shark. 
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Origin story of the X-men set in the 1960s Cold War. 
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High school senior slacker has 3 weeks to pass all of his classes. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


POETRY 


By CHUCK RITCHEY 

The lonely prisoner sits in 
his cell, 

dieing slowly in his spe- 
cial kind of hell. 

All those he knew have 
now forgot. 

Society has left him alone 
to rot. 

The lonely prisoner, this 
lonely man 

Takes each day as best 
he can. 

He sees no sun, no moon, 
or no stars, 

Only three green walls 
and a set of bars. 

The lonely prisoner has 
lost his dreams. 

All hope is gone... .or so it 
seems. 

All his energy is long 
since spent 
He can find no love, 

No peace, or no encour- 
agement, 

But the lonely prisoner 
Still prays each night, for 

someone 

Who’ll care some, to help 
ease the pain 
The scars have cut deep 
Into his heart and soul. 
He must fight each day 
for survival, 

In this human-made hole. 
Look deep into his eyes; 
you’ll see nothing there, 


no reflection of the pain, 
or the hurt, just a cold 
vacant stare, 
but if you could look into 
his heart, 

if his soul you could see. 
You would know that just 
one caring person, 
Could set this man free. 

By SEAN MALIS 

Beauty has nothing to do 
with the depth of the skin. 
Beauty is life, and life is 
nature. Nature is a living 
being, like a human or a 
bird or an amoeba. Or the 
planet. Only beauty is skin 
deep; true beauty knows 
no measure of depth like 
spirit knows no limit in 
connectedness. 

Beauty is embracing 
change, being change, 
while being the unchang- 
ing joyous constant 
of self. Life is change; 
change is phenomena of 
life and death, of form 
and emptiness, of being 
and oblivion, of divine 
paradox sharing the same 
space and time simulta- 
neously, infinitely con- 
nected. 

Nothing is separate; no 
one is alone. Everything 
is dying to live, and by 


living dying. Beauty is 
us... living as one, dying 
as one, being as one in 
mind and spirit in every 
moment and never before 
or after. Nothing ever 
begins or ends; everything 
is. Nature is always only 
right now, forever, and we 
are beautiful within its 
ever-changing elegance 
and humor. Nature knows 
no good or evil; nothing is 
created without destruc- 
tion, and nothing is de- 
stroyed without creation. 
Transcending the fleeting 
nature of beginnings and 
ending, we see the beauty 
of infinite being in nature, 
and become it by embrac- 
ing it. 



You and your two 
friends, Bill and Shawn, 
open a box with five hats 
in it. Three of the hats are 
blue, and two of the hats 
are yellow. The three of 
you close your eyes and 
take one hat each out of 
the box. With your eyes 
still closed, you each 
place the hat your holding 
on your head. When you 
open your eyes, you see 
that both Bill and Shawn 
are wearing blue hats. 

Shawn asks Bill if he 
knows what color his 
hat is. Bill says, “I don’t 
know.” Shawn replies, 
“Oh, then I must be wear- 
ing a blue hat.” 

What color is your hat? 

Answer on the top of 
page 12 


Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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By DANIEL TREVINO 

Journalism Guild Writer 
^ JV ' i jj - 

Native Americans consider sage to be a sacred plant, 

and it is present in nearly every native ceremony. 

Sage is considered holy because of two characteristics: 
the aroma, which is associated with purification, and what 
is believed to be its immortality, because it is available 
year round. 

Unlike other aromatic bushes, sage does not die in the 
winter, but retains its aroma, making it very sacred. 

Besides its smoke being used for purification, sage is 
used in other ways, for example, a stem of sage is placed 
behind the right ear during ceremonies so that the spirits 
will know who you are. 

It can also be used to correct errors in your life by making 
an offering of it to the fire while praying. 



Book 

Review 

By RAND YMAL VEND A 


AAA A THE LONG SHIPS (By Frans G. 

Bengtsson) Roam and rampage with 
■ Vikings in this thrilling adventure 

translated from the original Swedish . 


OUTLIERS (By Malcolm Gladwell) 
The Beatles and Silicon Valley are 
among the many examples illustrating 
how success is more than hard work 
and talent 




LIFEGUARD (By James Patterson) 
Framed for murder , a small-time thief 
goes on the run trying to prove his in- 
nocence. 


THE PLACES IN BETWEEN (By 
Rory Stewart) British adventurer hikes 
through mid-Afghanistan during the 
NATO/Taliban conflict. 


GONE WITH THE WITCH (By An- 
nette Blair) Rebel witch kidnaps a 
cranky biker to help find a lost baby. 


PROTOCOLS OF ZION (Translated by 
Victor Marsden) Controversial inten- 
tions and origins aside , these steps to 
international domination trill most 
conspiracy buffs. 

RATINGS: 


Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: ***« 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading. 



Featured artwork of Chad Tobias 
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By ANTHONY LYONS 
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Remembering A1 Davis 


SPORTS 



The San Quentin officiating team 


Being an Official 


One of the most important and 
least appreciated components of 
sports is the officials who keep 
order and enforce the rules, ac- 
cording to some of the men who 
preside over San Quentin athlet- 
ics. 

“They should be appreciated 
because they keep law, order, 
fairness and communication,” 
says Kevin Chattman, who ref- 
erees for the San Quentin Kings 
basketball team. 

“The characteristic an official 
must possess first and foremost 
is integrity,” says Sean Simms, 
who also officiates at Kings’ 
games. “Integrity in sports is the 
duty to make an honest call to 
the best of your ability, as long 
as it was the most honest call 
that you can make from your 
vantage point.” 

Officials must have great work 
ethics and display mental tough- 
ness as well, adds Drew Piazza, 
the lead official for Kings’ bas- 
ketball games. 

“What I usually do is study the 
rule book the night before and 
the morning of games to famil- 
iarize myself so I can be sharp 
with my calls,” Piazza said. 
“One of the key things is block- 
ing everything out. I don’t listen 


Thanks to a barrage of timely 
three-pointers, the Sports Minis- 
try pulled away in the final min- 
utes to defeat the San Quentin 
Kings basketball team, 89-79. 

The Sports Ministry made 
multiple three-pointers in the 
second half that the Kings could 
not overcome. 

Poor defense also hurt the 
Kings in the fourth quarter plus 
foul shots they gave to the Sports 
Ministry. 

The Sports Ministry entered 
the second half with a 46-45 
lead. 

The Kings attacked fast as 
Lorenzo Miller made a strong 
move to the basket and scored 
on a lay-up. Curtis Lee made an 
assist to Billy Wilson on a fast 
break, and then Joseph Demer- 
son hit Lee on a pass to increase 
the lead to 51-46. 


to them when I’m out there. I 
don’t hear them. I’m not there 
to make friends or to appease 
them. I’m there to officiate and 
that’s it. In prison, officiating 
can be hard. One has to be fair 
and firm and demand respect or 
you cannot do this job in prison. 
The key is to be fair and firm.” 

Officials often face challenges 
through the course of games. 
Simms says, “The number one 
thing is staying focus on the 
game and not allowing outside 
comments to interfere with your 
calls. Second is not being able 
to see everything and react as 
quickly as we would like to.” 

Chattman said, “I want to be 
so good and perfect. I sometimes 
miss things because I’m a fan of 
the game, enjoying the game as I 
am officiating.” 

Officials must exercise their 
authority over the game at all 
times. They must have the abil- 
ity to lay down the law without 
partiality. Simms says, “The job 
of an official is to maintain the 
principle of the game. It is to 
ensure that the rules and regu- 
lations are enforced. It’s also to 
maintain the sportsmanship of 
the game.” 

— Gary Scott 


The Sports Ministry respond- 
ed with assist of their own and 
began to make timely three - 
pointers, taking a 58-53 lead. 

Wilson tried to counter for the 
Kings as he made a mid-range 
floater, then came back and 
made a baseline floater, cutting 
the lead to 59-57. 

As the game progressed, Wil- 
son hit a three-pointer to tie the 
game. Then Lee made an assist 
to Wilson to take the lead and 
Wilson scored again on a lay-up 
to take a 69-65 lead. 

The Sports Ministry eventu- 
ally regained the lead at 73-71 
on a lay-up and two three point- 
ers. Although the Kings tried to 
fight back, the Sports Ministry 
never fell behind because of 
their timely three-pointers. 

— Gary Scott 


By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Flag Foot- 
ball Team, the “All Maddens,” 
remembers the greatness of leg- 
endary Raiders owner A1 Davis, 
who died Oct. 8. 

Wide receiver Ray Walker - 
He was a legend, a pioneer, and 
an innovator. The game of foot- 
ball that we know today would 
not be the way that it is without 
A1 Davis. He never conceded to 
what every one’s opinion was 
during meetings. He stayed true 
to his beliefs. He was a Raider 
true and true. Nothing but love 
for Al. God bless his family. 

Running back Dwight Kenne- 
dy - He was an icon, a player, a 
coach, owner and commissioner. 
He had love for the game and for 
people as well. May his family 
stay strong, stay ambitious and 
continue to carry on his legacy. 

Strong safety and Oakland 
native Mario Ellis - My fond- 
est memories of Coach Davis 
was meeting him at the practice 
facility in 1980 through Rob 
Martin (former Raiders middle 
linebacker) who was my God- 
mothers boyfriend. He asked me 
what I wanted to do when I grew 
up. I told him I wanted to be the 
next Cliff Branch, a former wide 


Staphont Smith, a player for 
the San Quentin Giants, dis- 
cusses his baseball history and 
the importance of teamwork. 

How long have you been 
playing for the San Quentin 
Giants? 

I’ve been playing for the S.Q. 
Giants for two years. 

What organized baseball 
teams did you play for when 
you were out? 

I played for Rubido High 
School in Riverside, California. 
I played at Riverside City Col- 
lege. 

Have you ever tried to go 
professional? 

Yes. I actually fell in the draft 
because I got into some trouble 
in high school. I was drafted by 
the California Angels, and the 
Milwaukee Brewers. The class 
I went with was Gary Shefield, 
Chris Brown, who plays with 
the Giants, B.J. Surhoff and 
Greg Myers, who ended up be- 
ing drafted by the Angels. He 
played in the ’92 World Series 
with the Blue Jays. 

I also played in the winter 
ball series. I played with Myers 
and Jefferies. It’s baseball year- 
round. It’s a league where you 
can fine tune your skills. 

When did you first start pla- 
ing baseball? 

When I first started playing, I 
was 10 years old. 



File Photo 


Al Davis 

receiver for the Raiders. Coach 
Davis told me to push forward 
to live out your dreams and push 
those aside that get in your way. 
That sums up how Al lived his 
life. He always went forward 
and pushed those out of his way 
that were blocking his path. 

Quarterback Kevin Chattman 
- He coined the slogan “Commit- 
ment to Excellence” and called 
the Raiders’ {end zone seats} 
the Black Hole. As a 49er fan, I 
wish we had those slogans. He 
was committed to the team and I 
hated him when he left Oakland, 
but I realized how much I missed 
him once he left. 

Linebacker Sean Simms - 
He was the first to hire a black 
coach. He changed the game 
for minorities. He was someone 
who believed in giving players 
second chances. 

Cornerback Trenton Capell - 
He changed the game. He revo- 


How were you introduced to 
baseball? 

My grandmother, August Mae 
Thomas, introduced me to base- 
ball. 

I used to help her in her gar- 
den, I would throw tomatoes, 
she would throw them at me, and 
I would start catching them. She 
took me to Dodger games. 

How 6 s your performance for 
the S.Q. Giants? 

Right now I’m playing excep- 
tionally well with the support 
of teammates. I had a fractured 
orbital. 

Before I was injured, I was 
batting over .450 and since my 
return from my injury, I’m 10 
for 16. 

Does baseball help you to 
cope with adversity? 

Yes, it does. That’s where I 
can find my peace. I can have 
fun. It’s constantly thinking 
there is always a decision made 
in baseball. In baseball, the 
wrong decision can cost you the 
game. Playing baseball helps me 
use my brain a bit more. During 
those nine innings, I’m not in 
prison. My only objective is to 
make contact. 

What kind of life skills can 
you learn through playing 
baseball? 

You cannot be selfish and 
you have to rely on your team- 
mates. It’s a humbling sport. It 
helps your decision-making. 


lutionized the way an owner 
interacted with the players. He 
was the first owner- coach. He 
gave a lot of his players jobs and 
he looked after his players. He 
said once someone was a Raider, 
he was a Raider for life. 

Defensive Coach Orlando 
Harris - He always took a chance 
on minorities and players that 
were undesired or made mis- 
takes in there careers; he always 
gave them a second chance. That 
is what All-Madden does: Give 
you a second chance. 

He allowed Jim Plunkett to be 
quarterback. He allowed a dif- 
ferent nationality to a be a quar- 
terback and he whent on to win 
a Super Bowl. 

Offensive Coach Shaheed. He 
didn’t care about race or color as 
long as he can come in and help 
him win. Just like his slogan: 
“Just win, baby.” 

Former quarterback Chris- 
fino Leal - Al Davis was more 
than just a great football mind; 
he was a champion of social 
equality. His impact on the 
game is legendary, and despite 
some losing seasons as of late, 
no one can deny the fact that the 
Raiders have earned their place 
among the greatest sports fran- 
chises. 


I’ve found out a lot about myself 
in this sport. It reveals your tem- 
per. 

What do you consider a good 
teammate? 

A teammate is a guy who 
humbles himself and cheers on 
the other guy. He sets aside his 
personal differences and sup- 
ports you. 

When things are not going 
well for the team, are you still 
able to have fun? 

It’s not if you win or lose. It’s 
having fun. When the game was 
introduced to me, I had fun. Just 
like the times my grandmother 
and I spent in the garden, we 
had fun. 

Do you consider baseball to 
be rehabilitative? 

I would say it’s rehabilita- 
tive. You can build a network 
system. It’s a sport where you 
have nine guys to be there with 
you. Michael Jordan had several 
men playing with him to win his 
championships. 

Do you think men should 
take advantage of the rehabili- 
tative programs in San Quen- 
tin? 

I think that’s very important 
if we’re working on ourselves 
inside these walls. Then we can 
be better inside these walls and 
outside. 

— Gary Scott 


S.Q.Kings Lose 
To Sports Ministry 


Baseball and Teamwork 

ONE MAN’S STORY FROM THE PROS TO THE S.Q. DIAMOND 
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Bryan Brothers Light Up the Court 
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Bryan Brothers on the court 


Continued from Page 1 

the brothers to assist in a handi- 
cap match and still the S.Q. team 
was not able to compete with 
them. 

After the first round of games, 
the brothers demonstrated the 
side-to-side volley. Their fa- 
ther, Wayne Bryan, stated that 
this exercise sharpens hand and 
feet movements, as well as eye 
coordination. Bob said, “It’s 
called the RDC volley drill. It’s 
a volley drill when we’re mov- 
ing laterally. It’s like reflex vol- 
ley and we’re hitting them pretty 
hard and it works on your inde- 
pendence of hands and feet. So 
you’re hitting volleys from ev- 
ery direction, every height and 
your feet are moving side to side. 
We’ve been doing that since we 
were 4 years old.” 

Troy Williams and Henry 
Townsend were next to play the 
brothers. The brothers played a 
handicap game by holding Gary 
Scott and JulianGlenn Padgett 
hands as they played. Despite 
the handicap match, the brothers 
were able to display their coordi- 
nation and why they are the ten- 
nis double champions. Although 
the brothers are great players, 
they also have a compassionate 
nature by not slamming the ball 
on the S.Q. tennis team players. 

Robert Kaliski, a director of 
the Strawberry Tennis Club at 
Harbor Point and chief finan- 
cial officer of the Harbor Point 
Charitable Foundation, helped 
to organize the Bryan Brothers’ 
visit. 

The Bryans came to the Bay 
Area for a jam session as a part 
of the charitable Esurance Ten- 
nis Classic, where they played 
San Rafael teenagers in a handi- 
cap match. 


Mike said of his San Quentin 
visit, “We see a lot of stuff on 
TV and movies and San Quentin 
is a famous place in California 
and all over the world. So just 
going through the gates we defi- 
nitely got a little quiet and didn’t 
know what to expect. But then 
coming out here and seeing you 
guys and seeing how nice you 
were to us and the respect made 
us feel a lot at ease.” 

He added, “This is definite- 
ly a unique experience. We’ve 
played all over the world, at 
all different settings, but never 
been inside a prison. But we’re 
really impressed. All of the in- 
mates are great players and they 
have a passion for the game. We 
learned a few things out here to- 
day. They’ve got some wicked 
shots. There’s only one court out 
here and there’s a lot of guys who 
want to play, so it’s pretty amaz- 
ing that they share the court and 
that they get enough time to be- 
come the great players they are 
right now. I mean they’re a lot of 
4.0. 4.5 and 5.0 players out here, 
which is pretty impressive.” 

Bob commented, “Yeah, we 
had to bring our best stuff, take 
these guys down and I’m kind 
of blown away by the talent. I 
asked these guys if they played 
college tennis or high school 
and no one’s really played in 
school. It’s amazing. They’re 
all learning all of their stuff 
right here. So they’ve got good 
coaches. They’ve got good play- 
ers to play with. I hope to come 
back. This was a thrill for us. 
Well, it’s safe to say for a lot of 
these guys that are in here had a 
lot of time to work on it.” 

Bob expressed his thoughts 
concerning incarcerated men 
being able to play tennis. He 
said, “I really think it’s a good 


way for these guys to stay in 
shape and stay mentally fit. It’s 
awesome. Many people don’t 
realize the benefits that come 
from playing tennis. Tennis is a 
sport that calls for you to think 
about several things almost at 
once.” 

Bob added, “It’s inspiring 
to see all the programs here: 
the media program, the tennis, 
people getting their degrees in 
school, people trying to better 
themselves. That’s what we try 
to do everyday. And we respect 
you guys for doing the same 
thing.” 

Bob also explained how he 
met his wife, Michelle Alvarez, 
who is a Florida attorney. “My 
mom taught her tennis lessons 
when she was 10 years old. And 
I’m like 6 years older so I would 
always go down there. She’s a 
lefty so I’d go down to the court 
and help Michelle, the little 10- 
year- old with her serve. Then 
we went off on the tour and then 
to college and I didn’t see her 
for 15 years. Then Face Book 


came along and I saw her pic- 
tures and I’m like, whoa, she’s 
grown up. So I started sending 
her some messages.” 

The brothers support a kids 
charity, which is an after- 
school program. Bob said that 
the program “helps kids out 
because some kids don’t have 
any place to go to when school 
is out, where they can go and 
feel safe. My brother and I feel 
it’s important to give back and 
help. We have a lot of times 
here to give back and we do two 
charity events and we ask our 
buddies ...to help us out and 
we raise money for inner city 
kids in Ventura County and all 
around the country. And, you 
know it means a lot to us to give 
back and help kids have a better 
chance to succeed in life.” 

Mike and Bob have been the 
World No. 1 doubles players 
for over 240 weeks as of May 
9, 2011. 

The brothers attended Stan- 
ford University in 1996 through 
1998. In 1998, Bob became the 


first player since Alex O’Brien 
in 1992 to win college’s “Tri- 
ple Crown” of NCAA singles, 
doubles with his twin brother, 
Mike, and team titles. 

The Bryans have a passion 
for playing music. They have 
their own band with Mike play- 
ing on the drums, Bob on the 
keyboard, and father Wayne on 
the guitar. 

Mike and Bob’s mother, Kathy 
Bryan, is a former women’s ten- 
nis circuit player. She partici- 
pated at Wimbledon four times. 
Their father is a tennis instructor 
who studied law during college. 
During tours, Wayne and Kathy 
involve themselves in various 
ATP Kids’ Days and clinics. 

The Bryan Brothers worked 
out for their parents and for the 
San Quentin tennis team. Mo- 
hamed of the S.Q. team said, “It 
was like getting a visit from a 
star or an actor that you admire. 
It is a feeling that I cannot ex- 
plain. It was a very joyful expe- 
rience. They treated us like they 
have known us for a long time.” 

Raphael Calix, a member 
of the S.Q. tennis team, said, 
“Playing tennis that day with 
the world’s best truly gave me 
an experience of freedom and 
of joy. They were gracious but 
relentless in their groundstrokes 
and serves. So for a brief time in 
history I had the opportunity of 
returning some serves and ex- 
changing some ground strokes 
and volleys with the best in the 
world. This experience made 
me feel a deep appreciation for 
human kindness which for me 
I could only have on the tennis 
court.” 


— JulianGlenn Padgett 
contributed to this story. 


S.Q. Giants Victorious Over All-Black Baseball Team 


By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Giants’ late 
innings hitting and base steal- 
ing proved to be major factors 
in their 11-8 victory over the All 
Blacks. 

During the bottom of the sixth 
inning, Michael Tyler walked, 
stole two bases and scored off 
Staphont Smith’s single. The 


Giants went on to capitalize 
with five stolen bases. 

In the top of the third, Cam- 
eron Yuen increased the All 
Blacks lead to 3-1, hitting a RBI 
single. 

Down by two runs in the bot- 
tom of the third, Smith hit a 
clutch two-run inside-the-park 
home run to tie the game at 3-3. 


The All Blacks regained the 
lead in the top of the fourth, 
scoring two runs 
In the bottom of the fourth, 
the Giants had a two -out rally. 
Eli Salas hit a single to center 
field and two other players drew 
walks to load the bases. Dwight 
Kennedy then hit a two-run 
single into right field, tying the 
game at 5-5. 


Johnny Williams, the starting 
pitcher for the All Blacks, threw 
steam as he struck out the first 
three batters. The Giants batters 
looked discombobulated by his 
fastballs. 

However, during the bottom 
of the second inning, Pete Stof- 
fer crushed Williams’ fastball 
over the right field fence, scor- 
ing the first run for the Giants. 


Stoffer’s homerun ignited the 
Giants’ comeback as batters 
drew walks, stole bases and hit 
with runners in scoring posi- 
tion. 

Smith said, “The team showed 
resilience from pitching, base 
running, and timely hitting. We 
fought back as a team. I had my 
first homerun this season. I had 
fun.” 


Lifer Parole: Not Discussing the Crime May Allow for Parole Denial 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Legal Writer 

An inmate decision not to 
discuss the circumstances of 
his crime, which resulted in a 
conviction of a second- degree 
murder, provided support for the 
Board of Parole Hearings deci- 
sion denying his parole based on 
a lack of insight. 

The California Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Appellate 
District held that the inmate’s 
“inability or unwillingness to 
confront the character issues 
which caused him to commit the 
crime provided the Board with 


some evidence that he was cur- 
rently dangerous. 

Jose Rodriguez killed his em- 
ployer after he was discovered 
having an affair with the em- 
ployer’s wife. Rodriguez chose 
not to speak to the Board or to 
the psychiatric evaluator about 
the crime. 

The Board denied parole for 
three years despite his excel- 
lent record while in prison, the 
absence of any criminal history, 
and the moderate risk of violence 
potential assigned to him by the 
psychiatrist who evaluated him 
for the parole hearing. 


The Board denied parole to 
Mr. Rodriguez, stating that it 
could not determine what char- 
acter traits led him to murder 
his employer and whether he had 
addressed those traits during the 
twenty-one years he had been in- 
carcerated. 

The Court of Appeals noted 
that when an inmate challenges 
a Board’s decision, “all presump- 
tions favor the truth, accuracy, 
and fairness of the Board’s de- 
cision” and the inmate has the 
burden of overcoming those pre- 
sumptions. 


The Court agreed that Rodri- 
guez lacked insight into the caus- 
ative factors of his crime. The 
Court explained that the Board 
does not have to accept an in- 
mate’s statements of remorse and 
accountability but can “examine 
the inmate’s mental state and at- 
titude about the crime in order 
to assess whether the inmate has 
a genuine understanding of the 
wrongfulness of the crime. 

The court also upheld the ap- 
plication of Marsy’s Law to the 
parole hearing and the minimum 
parole denial of three years re- 
quired by the law. The court 


stated that Marsy’s Law was not 
a violation of the State or Federal 
constitutional prohibition against 
retroactive punishment because 
the amended statutory language 
of Marsy’s Law allows inmates to 
request earlier parole hearings. 

The California Supreme Court 
is reviewing the issue of whether 
applying the extended parole de- 
nial periods under Marsy’s Law 
retroactively is constitutional. 
The Supreme Court is also re- 
viewing several cases raising the 
issue of the proper application of 
a lack of insight by an inmate to 
deny parole. 
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Creative Writing Event a Hit for Guests 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 

Brothers in Pen creative writing group 


By KONYKIM 
Contributing Writer 

Bright skies matched the 
mood in the sanctuary of San 
Quentin’s Catholic Chapel as 
visitors from around the Bay 
Area trickled into the prison to 
celebrate publication of Six Cu- 
bic Feet, the new Brothers in 
Pen anthology. 

Brothers in Pen, San Quen- 
tin’s creative writing group, have 
been crafting stories since 1999 
through a class taught by Zoe 
Mullery. Six Cubic Feet is the 
fourth anthology in the group’s 
self-titled series. In honor of 
this anthology’s release, 12 of its 
18 contributors agreed to share 
excerpts at this pubic event. 

For some of the Bay- Area 
visitors, this was their first 
venture inside a prison: a trek 
through security checkpoints, a 
first glimpse at cellblocks, and a 
first encounter with men in blue. 
Also present were volunteers 
from other San Quentin pro- 
grams; for these attendees, this 
was an occasion to honor the lit- 
erary talents of men they know 
as students or colleagues. 

Mullery opened the event 
with kudos from the authors’ 
courage, creativity, and spirit. 
She invited the audience into a 
practice she engages weekly: the 
“art of listening with both ears” 
in a way that “illustrates care 
and respect... and binds us to 
each other.” 

Rose Elizondo read the fore- 
word penned for the anthology 
by Pulitzer-winner, Junot Diaz, 
who visited Muller’s class twice 
at Elizondo’s urging. “Let these 
stories... remind us,” Diaz had 
written, “[that] the people we 
are locking up [are] our brothers 
and sisters. 

DIVERSE VOICES 

Over the next three hours, the 
writers claimed the microphone 
- transporting the audience into a 
series of diverse worlds, prompt- 
ing laughter, tears, knowing 
nods, and surprised head-tilts. 

Troy “Kogen” Williams es- 
corted the audience into North 
Block for the 2008 election’s af- 


termath, letting us eavesdrop on 
the hopes and doubts of incar- 
cerated African-American men. 

Ivan Skrblinski flew into a 
World War I battle scene to 
witness a German soldier’s last 
ragged breaths. 

Michael Harris smuggled lis- 
teners onto a slave ship to wit- 
ness the rebellion of brave war- 
riors we never learned about in 
school. 

Watani Stiner’s exile in Su- 
riname drew everyone into the 
political and personal loyalties 
that pulled his heart in opposing 
directions. 

Keshun “Daleadamown” 
Tate’s amazing theatrical perfor- 
mance of an emancipated cot- 
ton-picker who couldn’t shake 
his slave identify was overpow- 
ering. 

The attendees were also drawn 
into childhood dreams, domestic 
ironies, and secret struggles: 

Puppy love with a pretty 
classmate and the after school 
trashing that Arnulfo Garcia 
took for bravely facing Dora’s 
ex-boyfriend brought laughter 
and moans. 

Aly Tamboura’s experience 
of playground bigotry and fam- 
ily strife was a lesson in what it 
means to be angry, and what it 
means to have faith. 


Andrew Gazzeny’s boyhood 
dream of owning a pet store had 
the audience beaming, but the 
long demise and eventual death 
of his father drew a collective 
sadness. 

With Micheal “Yahya” Cooke, 
the listeners explored the crev- 
ices of a criminal mind, seeing 
through the eyes of a bank rob- 
ber who has refined his illicit art 
through trial and error. 

Everyone inside this chapel 
was drawn into surreal scenar- 
ios and flights of fancy: 

Paul Stauffer told about a mys- 
terious stranger who spooks the 
cops with slick jujitsu but really 
just wants to share the Gospel. 

Jimmy Carlin shared a poem 
about a “pumpkin girl,” deliv- 
ered with cool shades and a 
Brooklyn inflection. 

JulianGlenn “Luke” Padgett 
lured everyone into a Tolk- 
ienesque world of telepathic 
elf-wolves who, just barely, 
evade their enemies by slipping 
through the Portal Gate before it 
shuts forever. 

Being the last reader on 
the agenda, Padgett powered 
through his excerpt so that all 
the writers could slip out the 
door and, just barely, make it 
back to their housing units be- 
fore the evening count. 


AUDIENCE REFLECTIONS 

These acts of storytelling left 
powerful imprints on listeners. 

Two days later, first-time visi- 
tor Elaine Wigzell reflected that, 
in addition to being moved by 
the stories, “I find myself think- 
ing about the small freedoms in 
my life. . .1 am filled with ques- 
tions, about incarceration, about 
[the authors’] lives.” 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 


Troy “Kogen” Williams 

Carol Newborg, who has been 
involved with Arts in Correc- 
tions for nearly 30 years, was 
impressed by the authors’ po- 
litical awareness and amazed by 
Tate’s piece, which she felt ex- 
erted a “shamanistic power” and 
was “full of bitter truths.” 

Summer Brenner was inspired 
by the authors’ poise and pres- 
ence. “The men were so confi- 
dent and sure of their voices, so 


deliberate and measured in their 
delivery, and so beautiful as 
souls making their journey here 
as meaningful as possible,” she 
said. 

Alicia Keen was so absorbed 
in the stories that it felt to her 
like “having a conversation” 
with each author. She was most 
compelled by Stiner’s and Gaz- 
zeny’s stories of loss and sacri- 
fice, which, she said, “humbled 
me, and made my cry, sharing 
some of my own grief.” 

Ella Turenne blogged about 
the reading for The Huffington 
Post. She noted that each author 
illuminated the human experi- 
ence. In engaging the audience 
as “writer, friends, teachers, 
creators, lovers, brothers, sons 
and fathers,” Turenne felt, they 
created a unique space of shared 
compassion. “The reading re- 
flected a peace we rarely find 
in. . .the outside world,” she said. 

Echoing this sentiment, New- 
borg felt that “[the authors’ sto- 
ries] should reach a wider au- 
dience. It would help people to 
support rehabilitation over pun- 
ishment in corrections.” 

Mullery takes these reflections 
as evidence that stories dissolve 
barriers and catalyze connec- 
tions. “There are always grati- 
fying moments in these public 
readings when the sound of ste- 
reotypes shattering is almost au- 
dible: preconceived ideas about 
prisoners, and perhaps prisoner’ 
preconceived ideas about audi- 
ence members,” she said. “Bro- 
ken stereotypes release a healing 
vapor that mends hearts toward 
unity.” 

To capture her vision of the af- 
ternoon, Mullery quoted Chinua 
Achebe: “People create stories 
create people; or rather stories 
create people create stories.” 

Six Cubic Feet can be pur- 
chased at brothersinpen.word- 
press.com. The site includes 
information about the William 
James Foundation, which enable 
the group to keep publishing sto- 
ries. 

Kony Kim is a Prison Univer- 
sity Project volunteer. 


Study Links PTSD to Criminal Behavior 


By SAMUEL HEARNES 
Journalism Guild writer 

A recent study has concluded 
that post-traumatic stress disor- 
der can contribute to crime and 
recidivism. 

The study by the National 
Center for PTSD reported that 
symptoms include flashbacks, 
anger and irritability, exagger- 
ated startle response, as well 
as heightening and numbing of 
the emotions. They often lead 
PTSD sufferers to engage in so- 
cially unacceptable behaviors, 
the study said. 

According to the Traumatic 
Stress Treatment Center, as 
much as 48 percent of incarcer- 
ated women, and 30 percent of 
incarcerated men, four to six 


times those of the general pop- 
ulation, currently suffer from 
PTSD. These statistics do not 
account for cases that remain 
undiagnosed. 

Flashbacks cause PTSD suf- 
ferers to relive their pasts, to the 
extent that some believe they 
are re-experiencing traumatic 
events, the study noted. When 
flashbacks occur, “persons with 
PTSD [may] commit ... crimi- 
nal acts believing that they are 
in danger again.” 

Symptoms such as anger, ir- 
ritability and exaggerated startle 
responses are mental and physi- 
cal anxiety symptoms, which 
the report said can cause vio- 
lent altercations. For example, 
anger and irritability symp- 


toms stem from the survival 
response called “fight or flight.” 
When this response is triggered, 
“someone with PTSD is more 
likely to respond aggressively” 
and may even shoot someone in 
a fit of uncontrollable rage. 

Moreover, the exaggerated 
startle response symptom may 
cause people with PTSD to re- 
act to perceived threats with 
extreme aggression. The study 
cites the example of a person 
with PTSD instinctively push- 
ing back “aggressively when ac- 
cidentally jostled in a crowd.” 

In addition, heightening and 
numbing of the emotions are 
typical reactions to traumatic 
experiences. As noted by the 
study, people with PTSD often 


have higher levels of negative 
emotions such as anxiety, fear, 
guilt, shame, and depression. 

“Negative emotions may lead 
those with PTSD to self-med- 
icate with drugs and alcohol” 
which “clouds judgment and 
causes disinhibition.” Also, 
feelings of guilt “may lead 
[trauma] survivors to commit 
acts that will likely result in 
punishment, serious injury, or 
death.” 

Numbing is the extreme op- 
posite. Emotional numbing 
increases the likelihood that a 
survivor will commit acts of vi- 
olence because they lack com- 
passion, empathy, and concern 
for the rights of others. Ac- 
cording to the study, numbing 


can “also lead some survivors 
to engage in sensation-seeking 
[socially condemned] behavior 
in an effort to experience some 
sense of emotion.” 

One explanation for the high- 
er rates of PTSD among inmates 
is that inmates are much more 
likely to have experienced one 
or more traumatic events. Ex- 
periences such as child abuse, 
neglect, rape, assault, being 
shot, and car crashes, or even 
witnessing such events, are 
common among prison popu- 
lations. Absent adequate care, 
inmates with PTSD will return 
to their communities and likely 
engage in the same behaviors 
that led to their initial incarcer- 
ation, the report said. 
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OPINION 

As I See It. . . 


Asked On The Line 


By DAVID MARSH 
Contributing Writer 

Editor’s Note: David Marsh 
was a staff writer for the San 
Quentin News for two years un- 
til his release on parole in June 
2010. He is now a reporter and 
columnist for the weekly Valley 
Voice newspaper. 

I guess it’s time to for me to 
live up to the commitment that 
I made when I left San Quentin 
in June of last year. I said I’d 
occasionally submit articles for 
publication in the San Quentin 
News, so here is one. 

I am reviving “As I See It. . .” 
in the pages of your newspaper. 
I am also using the name “As I 
See It. . .” in the pages of our lo- 
cal weekly newspaper, The Val- 
ley Voice. I am a featured colum- 
nist for our weekly paper and my 
column has been carried on the 
front page. It’s not much money, 
but plenty of local exposure. 

The S.Q. News is where I got 
my journalism “start.” Thanks 
to Joan, John and Steve, advis- 
ers extraordinaire. And thanks 
to Michael, Aly, and Luke for 
tolerating me. Special thanks 
to Arnulfo for being my good 
friend when I needed one. 

It bears noting that the 
first three columns I have writ- 
ten for The Valley Voice have 
each been on the AB 109 fallout 
and how it is affecting our coun- 
ties. 

I recently spent two hours 
interviewing our county’s pro- 
bation chief, who is very much 
informed (as much as anybody 
CAN be) about the up-to-date 
rules and regulations concern- 
ing AB 109. Now, keeping in 
mind that the legislators in Sac- 
ramento are at this moment re- 
writing some of the language of 
what has to be one of the most ill 
thought-out pieces of legislation 
in our lifetimes! And that, gents, 
is NO exaggeration. 

Anyway, my whole purpose 
in writing this piece is to share 
with you those things that I have 
learned about AB 109 in these 
past few weeks, a very consider- 
able amount of info that pertains 
to a great many of you. 

Almost everybody in H 
Unit will be affected by the new 
rules under AB 109, and a good 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Staff Writer 

Texas inmates, facing 
execution, will no longer 
receive special last meals 
after complaints by a state 
senator regarding the ex- 
tensive requests from a 
man involved in an infa- 
mous dragging death. 

Sen. John Whitmire said 
he wanted to end the “ri- 


many of you in North Block. 
Anybody who paroles after Oct. 
1 should pay close attention 
here. 

None of you are “non-non- 
nons” (non-violent, non-serious 
and non-sex offenders. Cause 
non-non-nons are the classifica- 
tion given to those who are sen- 
tenced to the county jails after 
Oct. 1, in lieu of prison. 

Anyone who paroles from San 
Quentin after Oct. 1, who quali- 
fies as a non-serious, non-violent 
and non-serious sex offender, 
will be released to county super- 
vision as a “post release com- 
munity supervision offender,” 
or PRC SO. This is a whole new 
classification of post-release of- 
fenders who will not be consid- 
ered as normal probationers, nor 
subject to the usual terms and 
conditions of county probation. 

The non-non-nons released 
from the county jails, however, 
will be treated as regular proba- 
tioners. Sounds a bit confusing, 
I know, but if you read it through 
carefully a time or two, this will 
begin to make a little sense to 
you. 

As PRCSOs, most of you will 
be offered the opportunity to 
give the county six months clean 
and trouble free, and you will be 
subject to early termination of 
your supervision status. Mean- 
ing you’re done! 

If you mess up, or your su- 
pervising probation officer even 
thinks you’re about to mess 
up, you are subject to a 10- day 
“flash-incarceration” term in the 
county jail. No set limit on “flash 
incarceration” terms. Here’s the 
kicker, which many of you will 
probably find appealing. If you 
get “violated,” then the most 
that you can receive is 180 days 
in the county lock-up, with half- 
time. 

After serving the 90-day- 
term, then you are released 
entirely from supervision. No 
more PRCSO status! Done! 
Over! At no time following 
your release from San Quentin 
are you subject to a possible re- 
turn to prison. County jail only! 
Period! Short of committing a 
new beef, that is. 

Your status upon re- 
lease from prison is determined 


diculous and inappropri- 
ate” practice or he would 
seek a state statute banning 
it. Prisons director Brad 
Livingston agreed and 
said the practice was end- 
ing immediately. He said 
condemned inmates will 
get the same meal as other 
offenders, according to AP 
sources. 

The final meal request 



Official Photo 


Dave Marsh 

by the controlling case for 
which you were incarcerated. 
Those with violence, serious 
offenses or sex offenses can 
expect to be released to regular 
parole supervision as it has al- 
ways been. Those who qualify 
as “PRCSOs” face a whole new 
set of post-release supervision 
rules, considerably softer, and 
designed to cut into the astro- 
nomical recidivism rates which 
have plagued the CDCR for so 
many years. 

In my new status as a free- 
world press reporter (and still 
a current parolee), I have been 
attending the weekly meetings 
of our local Community Cor- 
rections Partnership Commit- 
tee (of which the Sheriff, DA, 
Probation Chief, County Exec- 
utive, Public Defender, Chief- 
of-Police, etc. are all members) 
and they even permit me to ask 
all the questions I want. And 
believe me, I have many. And 
they answer each of them. 

Each county is required un- 
der AB 109 to form a CCPC, 
and each must conform to the 
same set of rules which I have 
briefly outlined here for you. 
The rules don’t change from 
county to county, from Tulare 
County (mine) to liberal San 
Francisco County. The rules are 
set by the state. 

One final note here. Don’t 
expect much in the way of re- 
habilitation and opportunities 
for ex-felons when you hit the 
gates. By the time each of the 
counties’ CCPCs have divided 
up the pot of money each coun- 
ty has received from the state, 
at the bottom of the funnel is 
the substance abuse program- 
ming and housing providers. As 
you probably already figured, 
not much of that money, at all, 
made it to the bottom. 

That’s not merely “As I See 
It...,” those are the cold, hard 
facts! 


from Lawrence Russell 
Brewer, who was executed 
in September for the noto- 
rious hate crime slaying of 
James Byrd Jr., included 
two chicken fried steaks, 
a bacon cheeseburger, a 
pound of barbecue, a pint 
of ice cream, a pizza, and 
fudge. Prison officials said 
Brewer did not eat any of 
it. 


By ANGEL ALVAREZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin T.R.U.S.T. 
for the Development of Incarcer- 
ated Men will hold its 8th annual 
graduation for 2011 graduates. 
Over 250 men have graduated 
from T.R.U.S.T. since its incep- 
tion. The group provides work- 
shops as tools to help men reha- 
bilitate themselves. 

T.R.U.S.T. (Teaching Re- 
sponsibility Utilizing Socio- 
logical Training) also sponsors 
the T.R.U.S.T. Health Fair, cul- 
tural events, concerts, sporting 
events, and fundraisers. It re- 
cently voted in six new Trustfel- 
lows, including current Patten 
University students, recent Pat- 
ten graduates, a graduate of the 
Coastline College Business pro- 
gram, and two of the three 2011 
valedictorians. 

“Asked on the Line” inter- 
viewed the sponsors of the 
group. Chief sponsor Dee Winn 
is secretary to the associate war- 
den of healthcare, who learned 
about T.R.U.S.T. through the 
Trustfellows. 

“I really admire their sincerity 
and dedication to helping fellow 
inmates so that they never come 
back to prison,” said Winn. 

Executive Adviser Kath- 
leen Jackson has been with the 
T.R.U.S.T. since 2007. “I ad- 
mire the men’s belief in the idea 
that men can change and make 
a commitment to helping others 
do the same,” she said. 

Volunteer sponsor Linda 
Mechner-Partida has been with 
T.R.U.S.T. since 2009. A profes- 
sional health coach, she is inter- 
ested in promoting a culture of 


From: Harry “John” Scott 
Centre 

Was just listening to Johnny 
Cash singing San Quentin; re- 
member it well. Was an inmate 
there at the time he recorded his 
San Quentin album. Celebrated 
my 40th year being free from 
San Quentin last month. I re- 
member being told, you will be 
back. Thank God, I didn’t go 
back. Still remember my num- 
ber B- 11097. You can make it if 
you try. 

From the San Quentin News 
website 


Dear Sirs; Today I just read 
the tribute to deceased inmate. 
Joe Diggs, that appeared in the 
March/April 2011 edition of the 
San Quentin News. I read the is- 
sue on line here in Tempe AZ. I 
have represented Joe since 2004 
in a long and bitter fight to get 
recognized by the VA for his 
disabling condition. We were 
never successful, but Joe never 
gave up. 

The article about Joe Diggs 
was great. It was really well writ- 
ten and it treated him with dig- 
nity and respect, something the 
VA never did. It made me proud 


health within the prison. “Hab- 
its are contagious and I want to 
teach the men healthy habits. 
Most people outside have no 
idea, and would be blown away, 
of how intelligent and well- 
spoken these men are on the in- 
side.” 

Another volunteer sponsor, 
Linda Dolan, worked as a man- 
ager in the legal field before em- 
barking as a student to earn her 
Ph.D. in psychology. “I like the 
human resources that the men 
have in the group. As facilita- 
tors they are incredibly powerful 
and open-minded with a sincere 
desire to help others,” she said. 

The T.R.U.S.T. curriculum 
offers a broad range of helpful 
sociological tools for men who 
want to commit to change. The 
group can attest to the fact that 
lifers who were involved with 
the T.R.U.S.T., and went home, 
have transitioned well and none 
have re-offended. 

The San Quentin T.R.U.S.T., 
which officially started on Aug. 
11, 2003, has gone through some 
social challenges over the years, 
but is continuously re-assessing 
itself to improve its ability to 
serve and support the men at 
San Quentin. One Trustfellow 
described the T.R.U.S.T. as “a 
great group of men and women 
who are giving back with the 
hope of changing liabilities into 
assets.” 

To learn more about the San 
Quentin T.R.U.S.T., its mission, 
upcoming events, workshops, 
sponsors, or about its members, 
go to its website: sanquentin- 
trust.org, or on Facebook: san- 
quentintrustfellows and click to 
“Like” them. 


to have known him. Thank you 
for printing it. 

Very truly yours 
Theodore C. Jarvi 
Attorney-at-law 


Please send me information 
on how I can subscribe to your 
newspaper monthly. I really en- 
joy your updated news articles 
and would like to personally re- 
ceive your paper monthly. 

Thank you so much. This is 
my first time in prison 

Sincerely, 
Laticia Serna 


Dear Laticia, 

Unfortunately, due to budget 
cuts we are not able to mail per- 
sonal subscriptions of the San 
Quentin News. We recommend 
that you have a friend or family 
member visit our website where 
a copy of the San Quentin News 
can be printed free of charge and 
have them mail it too you. In ad- 
dition, we send copies to all of 
California’s 33 prison libraries 
where you should be able to get 
a copy to read. 

San Quentin News Staff 


Texas Bans Special Last Meals 


LETTERS 
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News Briefs 


By RICHARD 
RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

OKLAHOMA-Sixteen 
of the 46 California pris- 
oners housed at the North 
Fork Correctional Facility 
in Oklahoma were hospi- 
talized after a riot broke out 
recently, Lt. Ralph Jackson 
of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation reported. 
The facility’s medical staff 
checked out 30 prisoners 
while the CDCR sent a 
team of special agents to 
investigate the incident. As 
of Oct. 12, eight inmates 
remain hospitalized, and 
three inmates were in criti- 
cal condition. 

SACRAMENTO- At 
least nine California may- 
ors are trying to get mon- 
ey for what they call the 
“brewing public safety cri- 
sis” of Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
realignment plan. The may- 
ors expressed fears that the 
plan will boost police cost 
and other public safety ele- 
ments. 

Sacramento’s Mayor 
Kevin Johnson and Los 


Angeles’ Antonio Villarai- 
gosa called the program 
“political malpractice” and 
asked Brown to implement 
an “immediate guaranteed 
funding stream for city- 
related realignment cost.” 
The June state budget pro- 
vision that reallocated $130 
million in vehicle taxes 
from cities to counties will 
help pay for the realignment 
plan, according to Brown. 

SAN FRANCISCO- 
San Francisco is propos- 
ing a plan for hiring ex- 
felons similar to a program 
in Monterey County. San 
Francisco’s program is 
aimed at giving tax incen- 
tives to businesses that hire 
these ex-convicts, whereas 
Monterey’s program does 
not. Loyanne Flinn of 
Monterey County’s Work- 
force Investment Board 
suggests, “If we don’t help 
them find a legal way to 
make a living, they’re like- 
ly to go back doing the il- 
legal way which gets them 
back in trouble and creates 
issues for our community.” 

WASCO-Michael 
Thomas Graham was 


found dead in his cell at the 
Wasco State Prison Recep- 
tion Center Oct. 10. The 
50-year-old inmate was 
described as being beaten 
to death, according to an 
autopsy conducted by the 
Kern County Coroner’s 
Office. The District Attor- 
ney’s Office reporting it is 
investigating and the sus- 
pect is Graham’s cellmate. 
Graham was sentenced in 
San Luis Obispo County to 
two years for failure to reg- 
ister as a sex offender. He 
was an actor in the “Austin 
Powers” film. 

SACRAMENTO- Sher- 
iff Scott Jones and Chief 
Probation Officer Don 
Meyer argued over how 
to spend $6 million in the 
new AB 109 “realignment” 
plan. Meyer said he wants 
to spend the money on 
programs such as mental 
health treatment. He would 
hold off on spending the 
money on additional space 
in county jails. 

The Community Cor- 
rections Partnership Com- 
mittee voted to spend the 
$6 million to reopen the 
Roger Bauman Facility at 
the Rio Cosumnes Correc- 
tional Center, which holds 
an additional 275 beds. The 


Back in the Day 

Selected Stories From Past Issues of The San Quentin News 


JUNE 11, 1982 - A lawsuit 
filed on behalf of inmates by 
the Prison Law Office has tem- 
porarily blocked CDC officials 
from implementing their Work 
Training Incentive Program. In- 
mates claim the plan provides no 
incentive to work, and is merely 
a means to deprive inmates of 
rights to which they are entitled 
by law, such as visiting, canteen, 
telephones, yard, etc. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - An officer 
was stabbed in the chest by an 
inmate in the Adjustment Cen- 
ter, but a calculator in his pocket 
managed to deflect the blow. 
Staff located a prison-made 
weapon following the incident. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - Recent 
court rulings preventing prison 
officials from censoring inmate 
newspapers have led CDC of- 
ficials to consider discontinu- 
ing prison newspapers. Warden 
Reginald Pulley believes he 
should have the right to prohibit 
pornographic or inflammatory 
materials. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - A con was 
listed in critical condition after 
treatment for a stab wound he 
received on the upper yard May 
22. No weapon or suspect was 
found. Meanwhile, on May 18 
a con found lying on the tier in 
Alpine Section was hospitalized 
for treatment of stab wounds. 


Two shanks were found. On the 
Carson Section yard May 24, a 
gunman fired six shots to break 
up an altercation between five 
cons. On May 30, the gymna- 
sium gunrail officer fired four 
warning shots to prevent in- 
mates from interfering with 
staff as they attempted to sub- 
due an unruly con. A fistfight 
between bayside East Block in- 
mates on May 13 was broken up 
when a gunman fired one warn- 
ing shot. 

JUNE 11, 1982 - SQTV will 
begin airing a five-part series 
that will allow you to earn your 
GED without ever leaving your 
cell. The segments will cover 
the five parts of the GED exam. 

SEPT. 24, 1982 - Five men 
from the mainline population 
met behind closed doors with 
six members of the Law and 
Justice Committee of the Marin 
County Grand Jury on Sept. 
13. The two groups discussed a 
wide range of issues that have 
cropped up at the prison of late. 

SEPT. 24, 1982 - Convict 
Stuart Allen Bogert, 24, slipped 
over a “blind spot” on the pris- 
on wall Friday and is still miss- 
ing. He apparently climbed over 
a section of the wall that cannot 
be seen by tower guards. In- 
mates will no longer be allowed 
in that area after dark. 


SEPT. 24, 1982 - Approxi- 
mately 89 inmates living on the 
fifth tier in Alpine Section were 
evacuated for a time Sept. 15 
while a fire in the access main- 
tenance alley was brought un- 
der control. The fire was started 
when an inmate lighted a fire in 
his toilet. The heat in the pipes 
caused the insulation to ignite. 
The fire was controlled within 
minutes with no injuries. 

SEPT. 24, 1982 - More than 
5,000 inmates who received 
Social Security benefits have 
been dropped from the dis- 
ability rolls for a savings of 
$25 million a year. 5,109 con- 
victs have been removed so far, 
800 more are in the process of 
being eliminated and 1,000 
additional cases are being re- 
viewed. The cons received an 
average of $322 per month. 

SEPT. 24, 1982 - The show- 
ing of feature length movies 
for entertainment has returned 
to SQTV. The movies were 
suspended last January after 
the department received copy- 
right infringement complaints 
from the motion picture indus- 
try. The movies were restored 
after an opinion from the at- 
torney general that said they 
could be aired if they were 
obtained from an appropriate 
distributor. 


Board of Supervisors was 
scheduled to consider the 
issue Nov 1. 

BOSTON - A new trial 
has been ordered for a 
man sentenced to death 
for killing three people 
in-i- Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire in 2010. 
A federal judge ruled that 
Gary Sampson was de- 
nied his constitutional 
right to have his sentence 
set by an impartial jury. 
MEXICO CITY - Mexi- 
can President Filipe Calde- 
ron has accused the United 
States of dumping a record 
number of criminals at the 
border to save money. 


Answer to 
Puzzle on Page 7 

You must be wearing a 
yellow hat. Shawn real- 
izes that if both he and 
you were wearing yellow 
hats, Bill would have been 
able to deduce that he was 
wearing a blue hat, be- 
cause there were only two 
yellow hats in the box. 
Shawn can only be certain 
that he is wearing a blue 
hat because he sees that 
you are wearing a yellow 
hat and that Bill can’t de- 
duce the color of his own 
hat. 


We Want 
To Hear 
From 
You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. 

All submissions become property 
of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 
than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 
short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http ://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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West Block Opens 
For the Mainline 


By SAN QUENTIN NEWS 
STAFF 

After many rumors and spec- 
ulation, H-Unit prisoners and 
Level II Lifers are now living in 
West Block - the first time since 
San Quentin became a reception 
center starting in the ‘80s. The 
living conditions in West Block 
are less than desirable, accord- 
ing to prisoners recently moved 
from other parts of the prison. 

As the population in the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation is 
reduced, the areas once neces- 
sary for the intake/reception 
are being “re-aligned” to serve 
a longer-term segment of the 
population. 

Starting Nov. 7, a long trail of 
H-Unit prisoners carried their 


property to West Block. Many 
of the unit’s prisoners are still 
wearing Reception Center or- 
ange clothing. The unit’s bay 
side now houses mainliners 
dressed in blue. 

“Picture yourself in a trash 
dumpster with feces, urine and 
old food. Then picture putting 
your property in there with no 
plug for electricity and a dim 
light that does not shut off and 
a toilet that takes two minutes to 
flush after you push the button. 
Now close the door and put an- 
other man in that small space,” 
said the recently moved Richard 
Benjamin. 

Benjamin said a prison staffer 
told him that although the selec- 
tion process was random, his 

See West Block Opens on Page 4 


New Leadership 
At S.Q. News 


By ARNULFO T. GARCIA 
Editor-in-Chief 

One of the most challenging 
jobs in San Quentin is producing 
the San Quentin News prisoner 
newspaper. 

I accepted the job, knowing 
that we will continue to turn out 
a professional-level newspaper 
only with the help of outstand- 
ing volunteer advisers and many 
talented prisoners. 

When I arrived at San Quen- 
tin State Prison in Nov. 2008, I 
was completely surprised by the 
wide variety of programming 
opportunities - there were so 
many, I couldn’t decide where 
to start. I wanted to do them 


all! A friend told me to take my 
time and figure out what I really 
wanted to do. He said, “Don’t 
worry; the programs are not go- 
ing away - this is San Quentin. 
You’ll be able to do as many as 
you want.” 

I considered the type of jobs at 
S.Q. and, although PI A has lots 
of benefits, it would have inter- 
fered with my true love: writing. 
I’ve been journaling since I was 
transported from Mexico back 
to the states in 2001. 

The San Quentin News used 
the vocational print shop to print 
the newspaper. Therefore, I 
wanted to be involved with that 
trade because it was the clos- 


Prison Realignment 
Funding in Question 


By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

Local officials are wor- 
ried that money for Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s prison realignment 
plan may not continue after the 
current year. 

Realignment is currently 
funded by one percent of state 
sale tax revenues and a $12 in- 
creased vehicle registration fee, 
one-time increases that expire 
after fiscal year 2011-12. It re- 
mains unclear how the $5.6 bil- 
lion that the legislature approved 
for the plan will be obtained. 

Realignment is a shift in Cali- 
fornia’s approach to crime and 
punishment, comprised of mul- 
tiple pieces of legislation that 
change how the state deals with 
some offenders. 

“Last year we had 47,000 of- 
fenders serve 90 days or less in 
prison. That’s the group we’re 
trying to get out with realign- 
ment,” said California Depart- 
ment of Corrections Secretary 
Matthew Cate. However, the 
Legislature maintained that the 
provisions of realignment are 
not intended to alleviate state 
prison overcrowding, according 
to the Prosecutors’ Analysis of 
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the 2011 Criminal Justice Re- 
alignment. 

Gov. Brown has assured 
county officials that he will lead 
a ballot campaign to create a 
constitutional amendment so 
that money allocated for Public 
Safety Realignment may never 
be cut. 

“If passed, such an amendment 
would further weaken education, 
child care and services for the 
poor,” says criminal justice pro- 
fessor Barry Krisberg, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


“This laissez faire approach 
means that 58 counties will pro- 
duce many differing versions of 
the reform — we will see the 
emergence of justice by geog- 
raphy. Achieving the promise of 
realignment will depend heav- 
ily on the creativity and will- 
ingness of local officials to try 
different approaches. We may 
see some counties implement 
evidence-based rehabilitation 
models and others that will just 
expand their local incarceration 
capacity,” Krisberg concluded. 


Prison Staff Face Mass 
Layoffs and Transfers 
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est thing to writing that I could 
find. However, I had one little 
problem. I was hired as a clerk 
- without any computer skills. 
Somehow, I hung onto that job 
with the help of my friends who 
taught me how to proficiently do 
my job. 

See Leadership on Page 4 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Chairman 

Big changes are on the hori- 
zon for California’s 63,000 cor- 
rections employees, including 
layoffs and transfers triggered 
by the state’s prisoner realign- 
ment plan. 

The first wave of layoff warn- 
ing notices were sent in Octo- 
ber. The total notices will be 
26,000 employees of the state 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation with less than 10 
years of state service. CDCR 
spokesman Paul Verke said not 
all 26,000 will be fired. 

The employees’ unions have 
negotiated contract changes that 


will allow more flexibility in 
the layoff process. The unions 
include the California Correc- 
tional Peace Officers Associa- 
tion (CCPOA), Local Service 
Employees International Union 
1000 (SEIU) and other unions. 

“The concessions aren’t ide- 
al,” said CCPOA representa- 
tive JeVaughn Baker. “CDCR 
is downsizing and it’s better for 
our members to relocate than 
to be jobless in this struggling 
economy.” 

These changes affect em- 
ployees, produce serious cuts to 
state paid moving allowances, 
eliminate certain aspects of 
job security, while decreasing 

See CDCR Mass Layoffs on Page 4 
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Ex-Dealer’s Message 


By SCOTT JOHNSON 
Oakland Tribune 

OAKLAND - For a brief 
but glorious couple of years in 
the late 1980s, Darryl “Lil D” 
Reed thought he had it made. 
His uncle by marriage was Felix 
Mitchell, the legendary Oakland 
heroin kingpin whose 1986 fu- 
neral included several stretch 
limousines, a horse-drawn car- 
riage and a crowd of thousands. 

Upon Mitchell’s death, Reed 
inherited the mantle of Oak- 
land’s premier drug lord. With a 
crew to back him, Reed started 
selling crack. By the time he 
was 20, Mitchell’s diminutive 
nephew was a millionaire in his 
own right. And then one day, 
Reed got caught. 

Now in the 23rd year of a 35- 
year federal prison sentence, 
Reed has spent more time behind 
bars than as a free man. But he 
wants to help right at least some 
of the wrongs he says he set in 
motion all those years ago. 

Reed was the keynote speak- 
er recently at an East Oakland 
union hall where civic groups 
and local residents gathered to 
support “Silence the Violence 
Day.” Reed spoke to a crowd of 
more than 100 students, activ- 
ists and community members by 
telephone from Terminal Island 
Federal Prison in San Pedro, just 
outside Long Beach. 

“I don’t want you guys to make 
the same mistakes I made when 


I was young,” he said, to rau- 
cous applause. Reed condemned 
the recent spate of shootings in 
Oakland. “You’re putting your 
lives on the line and other peo- 
ple’s lives on the line.” 

The meeting was dubbed a 
“Youth Peace Summit,” and was 
sponsored by a collaboration 
among the Urban Peace 

Movement; KMEL 106.1 FM, 
a hip-hop radio station; and 
United Playaz, a San Francisco 
based gang-prevention group. 
Similar events took place in five 
other major American cities, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago and 
Detroit. 

“This is an opportunity for 
me to talk to young people about 
what I did, and to take respon- 
sibility for my actions,” he said. 
“Hopefully, they’ll listen.” 

Reed and his friends and sup- 
porters say they believe the cul- 
ture of violence on Oakland’s 
streets today can be traced back 
directly to the crack epidemic. 

“In 1988, at the height of the 
crack epidemic, no one could 
have predicted the impact on 
Oakland 23 years later,” said 
Nicole Lee, one of the events or- 
ganizers and a friend of Reed’s. 
“But what we face today is the 
residual impact of crack on 
those urban communities; an 
entire generation was taken out 
because of this epidemic.” 

During his reign in the late 
1980s, Reed exerted a palpable 


and charismatic influence in 
Oakland. Ansar El Muhammed, 
a young hustler who grew up 
admiring Reed’s street smarts, 
recalls how the owners of Mr. 
Z’s clothing shop would close 
the store to the public whenever 
Reed and his crew showed up. 
But, like Reed, Muhammed got 
caught and sent to prison for 
three years. After he got out, 
he and Reed began to collabo- 
rate on projects to reach out to 
kids. In the intervening years, 
they both said, the violence in 
Oakland had gotten consider- 
ably worse. 

“I (idolized) him when I was 
on the streets, but now I look up 
to him in the positive sense,” 
said Muhammed, who convert- 
ed to Islam and whose name 
means “The Prophet Muham- 
mad’s Helper.” 

In May, with Muhammed’s 
help, Reed helped coordinate 
a musical collaboration among 
Oakland rappers E-40, 2 Short 
and Yuckmouth. The result 
was a song called “Oakland,” 
a well-produced denunciation 
of violence that garnered 3 mil- 
lion YouTube hits the day it was 
released. Reed and Muhammed 
have become close friends and 
plan on releasing a documen- 
tary about Reed’s life this fall. 

“I think Darryl feels he has 
a responsibility for the youth 
today because he sold dope to 
their parents,” Muhammed said. 
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“He really feels he has a lot to 
do with how things are today.” 

To a certain extent, Reed’s 
message appears to also be 
about dismantling the Robin 
Hood-like status that genera- 
tions of Oakland residents have 
conferred upon his uncle and 
mentor, Mitchell. 

“If you’re from Oakland, 
you’ve got to know about Felix 
Mitchell,” said Rayvon Smith, 
an Urban Peace Movement vol- 
unteer. “But that’s the problem, 
people idolize him.” 

Smith says that Reed’s mes- 
sage is about reminding people 
that while Mitchell gave back 
to the community, “he also pol- 
luted it.” 

Reed’s son Lamar, a 22- 
year- old graduate of California 
Baptist University, said he was 
proud of his father. 

“He has matured into a man 
in his thinking,” Lamar said. 
“This is very important to 
him.” 


Copyrighted material re- 
printed with permission from 
The Oakland Tribune. All rights 
reserved. 


Lifer Home for the Holidays 


By RICHARD RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

Released from San Quentin 
State Prison after 33 years in 
prison, Albert Hernandez will 
be home for the holiday, pro- 
claiming that is a very different 
man than he was when he was 
sentenced to prison for murder. 

“It is a blessing to end my 
sentence here at San Quentin 
where I began,” stated Hernan- 
dez. After transferring back to 
San Quentin in 2002 Albert said 
that he did everything the parole 
board asked of him; however, 
after being found unsuitable 13 
times, he decided to try some- 
thing different. 

Albert began participating in 
spiritual programs that would 
satisfy his personal flaws and 
found that God was guiding his 
will. He became very involved 
in programs such as Kairos 
with Bart Brett, Restorative Jus- 
tice, Prison University Project, 
church and everything that he 
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believe would make him a better 
person. 

“It is a blessing from our heav- 
enly Father” Albert explained 
“I want everyone to know that 
San Quentin has an abundance 
of programs... however, in case 
you don’t want to participate, 
don’t stand in the way of others 
that do”. 


Albert worked in the lami- 
nation shop as the lead man in 
Prison Industry Authority. He 
was a mentor to others who came 
to the shop. Coworkers said he 
never raised his voice and was 
polite with those around him. 

“My change happened right 
before I got to S.Q. That was 
about 11 years ago. All the rac- 
es were interacting; Mexicans 
were hugging whites, talking 
to blacks, whites were talking 
to blacks. When I saw all these 
changes, I realized that there 
were people here that saw some- 
thing in me that I did not see. 
They saw the person in me that 
was ready for change,” he said in 
an interview shortly before his 
release in October. 

Eddie Renteria and Juan Gon- 
zales became a big influence in 
Albert’s life, he stated. They 
helped him change into a better 
person, he said. “I believe that 
was the Holy Spirit pulling me 
to them, I belong with the nice 
people, not with the bad people. 


That is when my life started to 
change gradually in 2004,” when 
he went to the Kairos program 
and was befriended by Marcus 
Jackal. 

Albert said the first thing he 
planned to do when he got out of 
prison was to go to the highest 
mountain, drop to his knees, kiss 
the ground and thank God for yet 
another blessing. He stated that he 
would ask God to help all those 
that he left behind the walls. 

Albert said he really wants peo- 
ple to see him as he is, not what 
he used to be. “It is amazing how, 
when you get found suitable (for 
parole), everybody knows who 
you are all of a sudden,” Albert 
stated. “Just yesterday that guy 
wanted to beat me up; now he’s 
shaking my hand, congratulating 
me. Many people still judge me 
for who I used to be and I under- 
stand that I can’t change my past, 
but I thank God for giving me 
another chance to help those that 
needs help and show everyone 
who I am now.” 


Realignment 
From County 
To County 

By SAN QUENTIN NEWS 
STAFF 

SOLANO COUNTY 

Solano County’s Public Safety 
Realignment revenues during 
fiscal year 2011-12 will total $4.3 
million. That money will goes 
to realignment programs, non- 
recurring realignment startup 
costs, revocation hearings and 
realignment planning activities. 
Additional, funds also go to Day 
Reporting Center, substance 
abuse services, mental health 
services and the Workforce In- 
vestment Board. 

SACRAMENTO COUNTY 

Supervisors approved a $13 
million plan to handle offenders 
diverted from the state. 

They approved a mix of in- 
carceration and rehabilitation 
programs but were narrowly di- 
vided on the plan’s inclusion of 
reopening part of the county jail 
at a cost of $6 million for almost 
nine months. 

The probation department 
received $4.2 million for a day 
reporting center, which will pro- 
vide services including counsel- 
ing. 

The Sheriff’s Department re- 
ceived $8.5 million for the jail 
expansion, a home detention 
program, and a pretrial release 
program. 

Sheriff Scott Jones expects to 
have nearly $500,000 available 
for the jail’s rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

The department is opening 
275 beds at the Rio Cosumnes 
Correctional Center. 

LASSEN COUNTY 

District Attorney Bob Burns 
asserts that when people are 
serving their sentence within 
their community, it’s easier to 
address the cause of recidivism. 
“It will be an interesting thing 
to see played out,” Burns said. 
He added more than 60 percent 
of people who get out of prison 
currently have some sort of a 
behavioral need such as anger 
management. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

About 10,000 prisoners will be 
released into Los Angeles Coun- 
ty over the next 12 months. 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY 

To comply with the impact of 
realignment, Milpitas will need 
to add up to 800 beds to the Elm- 
wood Correctional Facility, but 
the mayor and the City Council 
are unanimously against the ex- 
pansion. 
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Confidential Files Used 


By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Legal Writer 

The California Court of Ap- 
peal for the Sixth Appellate 
District ruled that confidential 
information used by former 
Governor Schwarzenegger does 
need not be revealed to the in- 
mate whose parole date was 
reversed. ( Ochoa v. Superior 
Court of Santa Clara County 
Brice Glasgow, Real Party in 
Interest , 2011 DJDAR 15293). 


The governor reversed the pa- 
role date of Brice Glasgow, serv- 
ing a term of 30 years to life for 
a first-degree murder, based in 
part on confidential material in- 
dicating that Glasgow was sus- 
pected of “selling his prescribed 
cancer pain reliever or doing 
something inappropriate with 
it” in 2008. 

Glasgow challenged the gov- 
ernor’s decision reversing his 
parole grant in a petition filed 


in the Superior Court of Santa 
Clara County. The Superior 
Court gave the warden a choice 
between producing an unedited 
copy of the confidential informa- 
tion and providing it to Glasgow, 
or opposing Glasgow’s petition 
challenging the parole reversal 
without relying on the confiden- 
tial material. 

The warden then challenged 
the Superior Court’s order in the 
Court of Appeal claiming that 


We Can Use Your Help 


The San Quentin News is the only 
prisoner-produced newspaper in the Cal- 
ifornia prison system and one of the few 
in the world. Prisoners do the reporting 
and editing work inside the prison, but 
they need help paying to have the paper 
printed. 

From its founding in 1940 through 
2009 the paper was printed by prisoners 
in the print shop. But in 2010 the print 
shop was closed due to statewide cost 
cutting measures. 

Since then the paper has been printed 
at Marin Sun Printing in San Rafael. The 


cost has been covered by private dona- 
tions through a non-profit established for 
that purpose, the Prison Media Project. 

Those donations are shrinking and if 
the paper is to continue, new support is 
needed. Please go to our website, www. 
sanquentinnews.com, to see how you 
can become a supporter. You get a tax 
deduction. . .plus a year’s worth of copies 
of the newspaper mailed to you. 

Many thanks, 

San Quentin News Staff 
and Advisors. 


to Deny Parole 


disclosure of the confidential 
information would endanger the 
safety and security of the infor- 
mants and the institution. 

The Court of Appeal balanced 
Glasgow’s interest in being able 
to challenge the accuracy of the 
confidential information against 
the state’s interest in not dis- 
closing information that will 
harm an informant. The Court 
decided to hold an in camera or 
closed hearing in then judge’s 


chambers for the purpose of pro- 
viding Glasgow’s attorney with 
as much of the confidential in- 
formation that could be revealed 
without disclosing the identities 
of the informants. 

The governor’s decision to re- 
verse Glasgow’s parole date also 
relied on other factors including 
the crime, lack of responsibility, 
as well as negative conduct in 
prison and his substantial crimi- 
nal history. 


Court Rejects 
Self-Defense Claim 


A prisoner who is called a 
“bitch” by another inmate is not 
justified in using force in self- 
defense. The Federal Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
held that being called a “bitch” 
in the “harsh environment” of 
prison may create a risk, but it 
does not justify the use of force, 
or “a surprise, pre-emptive at- 
tack using deadly force.” 

In denying Lenny Urena’s ap- 
peal of a conviction for stabbing 


an inmate who had called him 
a “bitch,” the Court of Appeal 
ruled that he was not entitled 
to a jury instruction on self- 
defense. The Court, in U.S. v. 
Urena (No. 09-50285), stated, 
“When a person receives harsh 
words from another, insulting 
words, demeaning words, or 
even fighting words, there is no 
privilege to assault the speaker 
with deadly force.” 

— Stephen Yair Liebb 


The U.S. Has World’s Highest Incarceration Rate 


By PAUL STAUFFER 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America leads the world in 
the number of its people under 
correctional control, according 
to a report by the PEW Center 
on the States. 

The report says one in 31 U.S. 
adults were under correctional 
control in 2008, the latest year 
for complete data. 

The PEW study defined cor- 
rectional control as the total 
number of people in prison and 
jail, combined with those on 


probation and parole. 

The U.S. had an incarcera- 
tion rate of 753 per 100,000 
in 2010, which is 240 percent 
higher than in 1980. 

Others in the top 10 are 629 
Russia, 593 Rwanda. 476 Be- 
lize, 423 Georgia, 407 Baha- 
mas, 385 Belarus, 382 Kazakh- 
stan and 365 French Guiana. 

Other major rates include 
224 per 100,000 for Poland and 
209 for Mexico. At the lower 
end are Iceland 44, Japan 63, 
Denmark 66, Finland 67, Nor- 
way 70 and Sweden 74. 


Incarceration costs are forc- 
ing the U.S. to consider alterna- 
tives seriously. A 2010 report by 
the Center for Economic Policy 
Research (CEPR) found that 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments spent nearly $75 billion 
on corrections in 2008. This 
expenditure for correctional 
control of a record 7,328,200 
U.S. adults has an affect on lo- 
cal economies. William Wrenn, 
New Hampshire Commissioner 
of Corrections said, “It’s not 
about being tough on crime or 
soft on crime. We are facing a 


huge economic challenge here. 
Are we doing the right thing?” 

California built 21 new pris- 
ons from 1984 through 1995 to 
accommodate its prison popu- 
lation, while building only one 
new university during that same 
period. This approach to crime 
and punishment drove Califor- 
nia’s prison expenditures up by 
30 percent between 1987 and 
1995, while at the same time 
decreasing higher education 
expenditures by 18 percent. 

The CEPR said non-violent 
offenders make up over 60 


percent of the prison and jail 
population. “We calculate that 
a reduction by one-half in the 
incarceration rate of non-vio- 
lent offenders would lower cor- 
rectional expenditures by $16.9 
billion per year and return the 
U.S. to about the same incar- 
ceration rate we had in 1993,” 
the CEPR report said. “A re- 
view of extensive research on 
incarceration and crime sug- 
gests that these savings could 
be achieved without any appre- 
ciable deterioration in public 
safety.” 


Obama Administration Offers Medical Help for Ex-Cons 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Staff Writer 

Most former inmates leave 
California prisons with no 
steady place to get medical care. 
Instead, they rely on random 
county-funded clinics or end 
up at county emergency rooms. 
That is beginning to change in 
California, according to a report 
by KQED and Kaiser Health 
News.. 

The state negotiated with the 
Obama administration to gain 
access to funds available under 
the federal health law. Starting 


in August, counties began enroll- 
ing all low-income residents — 
including ex- offenders — into a 
version of Medi-Cal. 

Most ex-offenders with medi- 
cal problems, first diagnosed 
and brought under control while 
incarcerated, leave prison with 
only a four-week supply of med- 
ication. Many ex- convicts have 
not had health insurance since 
they were children. Now that’s 
changing. 

With the early expansion of 
health coverage this summer, 
former inmates will be covered 
for preventive care, prescription 


drugs, specialty visits and men- 
tal health and substance abuse. 
One place where inmates will 
now get care is at the non-profit 
Healthy Oakland. This is one 
of the few clinics in the state 
that offers medical care to ex- 
convicts. 

Untreated chronic medical 
problems can lead right back to 
prison or jail, researchers say. 
That includes hypertension, 
which can become heart fail- 
ure, diabetes, that can turn into 
diabetic neuropathy and lead 
to amputation, even blindness. 
Giving ex- offenders health in- 


surance and assigning them a 
regular doctor brings some or- 
der to their chaotic lives. 

Some county health depart- 
ments are using the new federal 
money to restructure their safe- 
ty nets to provide a fuller array 
of services. 

“Historically, services for this 
population are fragmented and 
tend to be episodic. And what 
we’re trying to do is prepare for 
health reform by assigning all 
consumers in our system, all cli- 
ents in our system, to a medical 
home,” said Alex Briscoe of the 
Alameda County Public Health 


Department. 

Those preparations are espe- 
cially important as California 
begins to comply with a court 
order to reduce its state prison 
population. That means even 
more ex-offenders signing up 
for the expanded health cover- 
age. 

Emily Wang of the Yale 
School of Medicine says many 
former inmates return home 
with communicable diseases. 
“Treating substance abuse, 
HIV, hepatitis C will reduce the 
disease rates in our communi- 
ties,” she said. 
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New Housing for General Population in West Block 


West 

Block 

Opens 

Continued from Page 1 

“intimidating demeanor” was a 
factor. 

“The shower has water to 
our ankles and the (razor) wire 
on the gun rail is tangled with 
old clothes. I work at Prison 
Industry Authority (PIA) and 
I’m supposed to be there at 6:15 
a.m., but because of this move, I 
don’t get there until 8:20 a.m. 
Benjamin said. Referring to the 
importance prisoners place on 
cleanliness, he added, “I get off 
work at 3 p.m, but the block is 
not set up for PIA workers to get 
showers, so we have to wait un- 
til 7:30 at night to get a shower. 
We’ve taken it upon ourselves to 
clean the block but it’s near im- 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Staff Writer 

After 30 years in a Louisi- 
ana prison, DNA tests cleared 
Henry James of a rape after he 
spent 30 years in prison. 

“I was shocked,” he said 
during an interview. “After 30 
years, you’re finally getting a 
chance at justice.”. 

James, 50, was released from 
Louisiana State Penitentiary in 
October. He met with reporters 
inside the offices of The Inno- 
cence Project, which worked to 
exonerate him of the crime. 

He was serving a sentence 
of life in prison without parole 
for raping a woman in 1981. 
He savored his freedom with 
a shrimp sandwich with sweet 
potato fries. “You can’t let go. 
You lose hope, you lose every- 
thing,” James said. 


possible because we’re not given 
the proper cleaning supplies or 
gloves.” 

“We understand the frustra- 
tion of the inmates. As soon as 
funds are released from Sacra- 
mento, we will expedite the ret- 
rofit of West Block. We are very 
appreciative of the inmates who 
have taken it upon themselves 
to clean up the block,” said a 
San Quentin administrator who 
asked that his name not be used. 

On Nov. 9 Lifers and addition- 
al North Block prisoners were 


State District Judge Henry 
G. Sullivan vacated James’ 
conviction at the request of 
Jefferson Parish prosecutors 
and James’ lawyers from The 
Innocence Project. 

“This process is about jus- 
tice,” District Attorney Paul 
Connick Jr. said in a statement. 
“As district attorney, my obli- 
gation to seek justice does not 
end 


It is an actual mira- 
cle that Henry James 
is here today. It was 
a miracle that his 
evidence was found 


upon conviction. Rather, my 
obligation is to continue to fol- 
low the evidence. When the 


told to pack their property and 
move from relatively “healthy” 
dorm and cell housing into 
poorer living conditions in West 
Block. The cells lack electricity 
for appliances and lighting is 
bad for the prisoners on the bot- 
tom bed of the two-inmate cells. 
Also, the heating in West Block 
is not functioning. 

The mix of people also in- 
cludes a large intake of prison- 
ers from other prisons including 
Soledad, Old Folsom and So- 
lano. 


evidence reveals an individual 
was wrongfully convicted, my 
office will take action to correct 
that injustice.” 

DNA tests have cleared 12 
Louisiana prisoners, including 
James, who served the longest 
sentence. 

James testified at his trial and 
presented three alibi witnesses 
that he was sleeping at the time 
of the sexual assault. However, 
James’ trial lawyer failed to tell 
jurors that bodily fluids testing 
had exonerated James as the at- 
tacker. 

Court- ordered DNA tests ex- 
cluded James as the person re- 
sponsible for the rape. 

“It is an actual miracle that 
Henry James is here today,” said 
Innocence Project lawyer Van- 
essa Potkin. “It was a miracle 
that his evidence was found.” 


Continued from Page 1 

When the budget cuts hit 
CDCR, the print shop was shut 
down. Upon leaving, my in- 
structor handed me a laudatory 
chrono, and said that I was the 
best clerk he ever had. I was 
surprised and pleased. I believe 
that since my instructor took a 
chance on me, the hard work 
and perseverance paid off for 
everyone. 

Joining the San Quentin Jour- 
nalism Guild was the best move 
I made, because it represents 
a group of prisoners who sup- 
port the San Quentin News by 
providing articles. Shortly after 
joining the Guild, I was nomi- 
nated to the chair, and I held that 
office for two years. 

I had the opportunity to learn 
from seasoned professional jour- 
nalists, such as David Marsh, 
who paroled a year ago and is 
nowa staff reporter for The Val- 
ley Voice in Visalia. I am lucky 
to have the availability of three 
professional journalists, John 
Eagan, Steve McNamara, and 
Joan Lisetor. I rely heavily upon 
them in understanding journal- 
ism. 

When our editor-in-chief, Mi- 
chael R. Harris, left San Quen- 
tin, our volunteer sponsors and 
news staff approached me and 
asked if I would consider taking 
his position. 

My initial thought was, “Why 
me?” when I knew that others 
could do the job just as well. 
Filling the shoes of Michael was 
huge. He was committed, com- 
passionate and a great leader. 


By JUAN HAINES 
Staff Writer 

All California prisoners in 
Segregated Housing Units re- 
ceived notice that those who no 
longer meet the criteria confirm- 
ing gang involvement will be re- 
leased from SHU units. Four ad- 
vocacy groups signed the memo 
and prison officials confirmed 
its accuracy. 

Prison officials are planning 
to review the files of every pris- 
oner currently housed in the 
state’s four SHU units and ret- 
roactively apply new conditions 
that determine who is housed in 
the facilities and for how long. 

California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Undersecretary Scott Kernan 


He strongly advocated “not to 
define a person by his past, but 
by the person’s desire to change 
his past anti-social behavior and 
to develop pro-social habits.” He 
was quick to support any effort 
that had the community’s inter- 
est at heart. 

As editor-in-chief, I will con- 
tinue to work with our commu- 
nity, volunteers, the San Quen- 
tin Journalism Guild and the 
San Quentin staff to print the 
news and educate our readers 
about the positive aspects of San 
Quentin State Prison. 

We are a voice to our com- 
munity and our mission is to 
disseminate information to the 
public from the perspective of 
the incarcerated. 

I want to live up to this state- 
ment by Matthew Cate: “I want 
to take the model that we have 
at San Quentin where we have 
over a thousand visitors who 
are in and out of that prison all 
the time, providing services and 
try to replicate that through out 
the state, but nonetheless, with 
all the budget cuts we’ve got to 
open up the prisons, bring in 
volunteers. 

I think it’s great for the cul- 
ture of the prisons, I think it’s 
great for the inmates. Inmate 
idleness is a huge problem.” 

Cate, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation (CDCR), 
made the statement shortly after 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that California’s overcrowded 
prisons was cruel and unusual 
punishment. 


retired shortly after directly ne- 
gotiating this agreement with 
Pelican Bay prisoners to end 
their second hunger strike in 
three months. 

“Gangs [are] one of the big- 
gest problems that the prison 
system faces,” Kernan said in a 
radio interview. 

Conversely, Kernan acknowl- 
edged, “We weren’t consistent 
in all the SHU’s and so [the 
striking prisoners] were right in 
some of their issues.” 

According to department data 
obtained by California Watch, 
79 percent of the prisoners held 
in the segregated units are clas- 
sified as prison gang associates 
rather than full-fledged mem- 
bers. 


Mass Layoffs for CDCR Staff 


Continued from Page 1 

overtime cost for correctional 
officers. 

About 200 CCPOA members 
volunteered to move if they 
worked at overstaffed prisons 
to one of five understaffed fa- 
cilities. From this, they will 
receive between $3,750 and 
$7,500 for moving costs. 

Officers in danger of job loss, 
but who wish to stay where 


they are, can voluntarily bid to 
join an “overtime avoidance” 
group or become permanent- 
recurrent employees. For open 
shift positions, these groups 
will cover overtime. 

State analysts calculate for 
this present fiscal year, Cali- 
fornia will save approximately 
$12-$13 million. 

In addition, the transition of 
adult parole from state author- 
ity now puts local governments 


in charge of that process. This 
will make obsolete 800 to 900 
state parole agent and support 
staff positions. 

Verke said that under state 
law and union contracts, the 
layoffs cannot begin for 120 
days, which would be Feb. 29. 

Currently the state’s 33 cor- 
rectional facilities are at a ca- 
pacity of 144,000 prisoners, 
yet CDCR analysts estimate 
losing 34,000 by July 2013. 


Innocence Project Frees Man 
After 30 Years of Incarceration 


Changes Coming to 
California’s Security 
Housing Units 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Happy 

Thanksgiving 



Be First to Complete This 
Puzzle and Win a Prize! 

The numbers below are arranged according to a par- 
ticular formula: 


1 

11 

21 

1211 

111221 

312211 



Can you figure out the formula? What is the next term 
in the sequence? 


Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. Priz- 
es will be given to the first two inmates who respond via u-save- 
em envelope to San Quentin News/Education Department. 

If there are multiple correct answers, the winners will be picked 
by drawing two of the winning answers from a hat. 

First prize: San Quentin Fitness Gray Ball Cap 

Second Prize: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates with privilege group sta- 
tus that allows for the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad/ 
seg, or otherwise not available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and winners names will be published in the next 
issue of the San Quentin News. 



By DANIEL TREVINO 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The Native American Church was incorporated 
as a religion on October 10, 1918, with the help 
of Quanah Parker, the last Chief of the Comanche 
Nation. There are two divisions of the church, one 
known as Half Moon the other as Crossfire. Both 
sects incorporate Christian teachings into their 
ceremonies. Crossfire uses the Bible and ser- 
mons are preached similar to Protestant servic- 
es. Half Moon does not use the Bible.Each sect is 
recognized by the altars that they construct. Half 
Moon uses a packed earth, crescent-shaped altar 
on the floor. Crossfire builds the same altar but 
digs a crossed ditch across the crescent and fills 
it with live coals. Peyote is the main sacrament of 
the Native American Church. During a ceremony 
4 to 30 peyote buttons are ingested per person. 
Some people have been known to eat as many as 
90 buttons while drumming and singing peyote 
songs. 


POETRY 

By TULLEDO NILES 
Contributing writer 

Today he was here forever 
Testing secrets in God 
Here in eternity 
Here in Eden 
Have you ever tested? 
Have you ever tested 
I'm vast 

Going fast to you 
When I get to you 
You'll have gotten hit in 
the face by her 
Born 7 times 
Had to help 
From having to keep 
From liking it 
If you will 
If you will 
Trying on mommy's 
Trying daddy 

I'm trying you on to having 
fevers and having tears 



O ctopuses have three 
hearts, one for each one 
of its gills. 

C otton is a word derived 
from the Arabic qutun 
or kutum which means fancy 
fabric. 

C anada has its roots in the 
indigenous language, 
meaning small village. 

U ganda is an African coun- 
try with a population 
which half the people are un- 
der the age of 15. 

P asta was eaten as early as 
5000 B.C.E., according to 
Chinese records. 

Y ellow skin is caused by 
the excessive amounts of 
the bilirubin. The product of 
hemoglobin breakdown in the 
blood. 

Last Issue’s 
Sudoku Solution 
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Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 



THE SOCIAL ANIMAL (By David 
Brooks) This novel's characters, plot 
and sidebar commentary skillfully il- 
lustrate the scientific aspects of human 
behavior. 



A MIND OF ITS OWN (By Cordelia 
Fine, Ph.D.) Program to increase self- 
awareness managing one's own percep- 


tion distortions. 



ZORBA THE GREEK (By Nikos Ka- 
zantzakas) Crazy Zorba tutors uptight 
Brit in the Greek way to dance, party, 
and live reckless amid the backward 
peasants. 


RATINGS: 


Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: 


Jtftft* 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading. 



Featured artwork of Landry 

Sudoku 


By ANTHONY LYONS 
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The San Quentin’s All-Madden Football team 


All-Madden 
Gets No-Soup 


By GARY SCOTT 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin All-Mad- 
den’s flag football team defeat- 
ed the outside team called No 
Soup for You, 19-15, in a late 
fourth quarter comeback. 

After surrendering the lead, 
late in the fourth quarter, All- 
Madden quarterback Kevin 
Carr threw a bomb to wide re- 
ceiver Dwight Kennedy for the 
winning touchdown with six 
seconds left in the game. 

No Soup for You’s despera- 
tion Hail Mary pass fell short as 
the All-Madden team celebrat- 
ed the comeback victory. 

During the second quarter, 
Carr threw a five -yard out rout 
to tight-end Gregory Smith, 
which he turned up the field 
for a 60-yard touchdown, giv- 
ing the All-Maddens a 6-0 lead. 
They failed on a two-point con- 
version. 

On No Soup for You’s first 
possession in the second quar- 
ter, All-Madden’s cornerback 
M. Cosby jumped a curl rout, 
intercepting the football. 

After the interception, the 
All-Maddens had good field 
position. Carr threw a five yard 
out to wide receiver Ray Walk- 
er; hit Kennedy on a seven- 
yard curl, then threw a 19 -yard 
touchdown pass to Kennedy. 
After failing another two point 
conversion, the All-Maddens 
took a 12-0 lead into halftime. 

In the third quarter, No Soup 
for You scored their first touch- 
down on a seam rout and con- 


verted an extra point to give 
them a 12-7 point deficit. 

Late in the fourth quarter, No 
Soup for You took the lead on 
a swing pass to their running 
back, which he ran for a 30 -yard 
touchdown. They converted a 
two-point conversion to give 
themselves a 15-12 lead with 40 
seconds left in the game, which 
they let slip away on Kennedy’s 
touchdown reception. 

The victory over No Soup for 
You was an enormous accom- 
plishment for the All-Madden 
flag football team, being that 
they were 0-3 lifetime against 
them. Kennedy expressed the 
importance of the win when he 
said, “This win was huge for the 
veterans and for this program. 
For a long time we’ve been try- 
ing to figure out a strategy to 
beat them and we finally have.” 

Cosby explained the de- 
fensive play of the team. “We 
made the plays that needed to 
be made. We were really gell- 
ing on defense as a unit.” 

No Soup for You wide receiv- 
er Desi Barbour said, “It was a 
tough hard game. They gave us 
a great game. They made plays.” 
When ask about his experience 
in playing incarcerated men he 
said, “It is actually safer in here 
than it is out there because guys 
on the street are very rough and 
sometimes want to fight after 
games.” 

Barbour attended U.C. Da- 
vis. He is also a former Peoria 
Pirate, Arena League football 
player. In 2002, he tried out for 
the San Francisco 49ers. 


Sports Brings Therapy 


Athletes of San Quentin ex- 
plain why it is important for 
men to be able to play sports in 
prison. 

Richard “Mujahid” Munns, 
San Quentin Warriors shoot- 
ing forward - For me, playing 
sports (hoops) is therapeutic. 
All the stress of the day can be, 
and usually is, left all out on 
the court. It is also important 
because it gives men the oppor- 
tunity to come together in what 
is meant to be peaceful compe- 
tition. Being able to participate 
in a forum where race and back- 
ground does not factor in is very 
important. There are no blacks, 
whites, Mexicans, Asians or oth- 
ers, only man- on-man competi- 
tion. When you are on the court 
or on the field, the only color that 
matters is the color of the op- 
posing team’s uniform. So, to be 
able to enjoy in peaceful camara- 
derie with guys from all different 
walks of life, even if it’s just for 
a few hours, can have a positive 
impact on a guy’s views. 

Chris Manshan, Sr., San 
Quentin Giants outfielder - It 
is important to be able to play 
sports in prison because in a 
team setting, I have to play with 


poise, character and make good 
decisions. These characteris- 
tics also translate to life, period. 
Therefore, I am re-teaching my- 
self these disciplines after not 
playing team sports for over 20 
years, working with a group to- 
wards the same goal, in the best 
way possible. 

Vinh Nguyen, S.Q. soccer 
player - It is important to be able 
to play sports in prison because 
it helps us release stress, and it 
gives us an opportunity to inter- 
act with others, especially with 
men of different cultures and 
races. 

Antione Brown, S.Q. All 
Madden flag football team, 
wide receiver - Playing sports is 
important because it creates an 
avenue to release stress from my 
system and have fun. It’s good 
for my health and it provides me 
with the opportunity to exhibit 
righteous characteristics to the 
community I reside in. 

Joseph Demerson, S.Q. 
Kings guard - Playing sports in 
prison allows me the opportuni- 
ty to interact with men that have 
the same aspirations as I do. That 
is, setting goals long term, build- 
ing our critical thinking skills 


and having a sense of commu- 
nity. Sports in prison build self- 
esteem, communication skills, 
self-respect and self-control. 
Sports teach you to respect oth- 
ers, learn to listen, patience and 
focus. It is important to exhibit 
appropriate behavior that dem- 
onstrates a level of growth and 
wisdom. 

Staphont Smith, S.Q. Gi- 
ants baseball team, outfielder 

- Playing sports in prison gives 
incarcerated men an opportunity 
to develop better communica- 
tion skills and contribute to bet- 
ter health. Sports help to define 
character through competition. 
Sports can teach men life skills, 
sportsmanship and how to be a 
good teammate. 

Chris Schuhmacher, S.Q. 
tennis team - Playing sports 
gives men a physical outlet from 
the frustration of being incarcer- 
ated, which can lead to violence. 
Running and playing tennis have 
become my anti- drug and my 
pathway to a healthy body and 
a healthy mind, which will ul- 
timately lead me to make good 
decisions for my community and 
me. 

- Gary Scott 


A’s End With a Winning Season 



Photo by Lt. Sam Robinson 

The San Quentin’s Athletics Baseball Team 


BY JEFF BROOKS 
Contributing Writer 

In their first season, the San 
Quentin Athletics came out win- 
ners. 

Led by Managers Len ZeM- 
arkowitz, Danny (Dano) Lepez, 
and Dick (Slick) Gilberti, the A’s 
finished with a winning record 
of 12-6. 

Seeing a need for a second 
baseball team, inmates coordi- 
nated with S.Q.’s administration, 
who in turn contacted Major 
League Baseball’s Oakland Ath- 
letics’ equipment manager to see 
if they would be willing to do- 
nate uniforms, which they did. 


“I have played baseball here 
for a number of years,” said Ke 
Lam, a player on the A’s, “and 
this has been the most cohesive 
and fun team I have ever played 
on.” 

Led by inmate coaches John 
“Yahya” Parratt, and Jeff “Silk” 
Evans, the inmates were run 
through tryout drills before the 
team was selected. 

“We have a lot of really good 
ballplayers,” said Parratt. “The 
players really get along well 
with each other. These men have 
risen above the prison politics to 
unite together as a team, work- 
ing together to not only better 


themselves but also the team as 
a whole.” 

“What I liked the most about 
this season was watching the 
camaraderie between the men,” 
said Evans. “Men who would not 
normally interact with one an- 
other came together to make this 
the funnest season of baseball 
that I have ever been involved 
with.” 

The S.Q. A’s were led by three 
extraordinary volunteer coaches 
who have over 150 years of base- 
ball experience combined. 

“I have been coming to SQ to 
volunteer for over 20 years,” said 
Lepez, “finally the opportunity 
arose where we could take these 
men and help them to develop 
their skills (not just baseball) so 
that they will be better prepared 
upon their return to society. 
These men are learning valu- 
able social skills and behaviors 
that will be instrumental in their 
success once they leave prison.” 

If this past season was any in- 
dication, the S.Q. A’s will have a 
very bright future. 

The A’s would like to thank 
S.Q.’s vice-principal Kellum, 
and coach Denevi for their sup- 
port, as well as S.Q. Public In- 
formation Officer Captain Sam 
Robinson. 
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Asked on the Line 


EDUCATION 
CORNER 

Responsibility 
In Rehabilitation 


By ANGEL ALVAREZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As the holidays approach, the 
hearts of the people in the San 
Quentin community flood with 
thankfulness. “Asked on the 
Line” conducted 61 random in- 
formal interviews with the men 
in blue, group sponsors, and 
members of the Prison Univer- 
sity Project (PUP) and asked 
them to respond with the first 
thing that came to their heart 
and mind: Who is the one person 
or group of people you are most 
thankful for having in your life? 
And, what is the one thing you 
are most grateful for having? 

The number one answer for 
the first question, for all groups, 
was “family.” 

For the men in blue and group 
sponsors, the top answers for 
the first question, in rank order, 
were: 


By DARRELL CORTEZ 
HARTLEY 
Contributing Writer 

With Thanksgiving at close 
range, being in captivity can be- 
come quite challenging. Under- 
standing rules, regulations and 
an assortment of unannounced 
mayhem certainly can invade 
one’s moment of solace. 

Being thankful allows one not 
to overcome their surroundings, 
by allowing life to be filled with 
happiness and all that is great. 
Whatever the circumstance, sit- 
uation, trial or tribulation, being 
thankful is welcomed. Remain- 
ing thankful allows one to look 
forward to the future with confi- 
dence, assured that the best 

Court to Rule 

By STEPHEN YAIR LIEBB 
Legal Writer 

The U.S. Supreme Court will 
decide whether babies born in 
Jerusalem to parents who are 
U.S. citizens may have their 
birth certificates and passports 
list ‘Israel’ as their birthplace. 
The current policy is to list the 
place of birth as “Jerusalem” 
and not list Israel. 

The policy of the United 
States has been not to recognize 
the sovereignty of any part of 
Jerusalem because of claims by 
both Israel and Palestinians to 
the city. Israel gained control of 
West Jerusalem in 1948 and of 
the West Bank, including East 
Jerusalem, in the 1967 War. 


1. Family. 2. Parents. 3. 
Friends. 4. Children. 5. Partner 
or spouse. Other responses in- 
cluded siblings, grandma, cha- 
pel or church families, God, Je- 
sus Christ, and fellow inmates. 
Robert Frye was thankful for the 
“Catholic Community” and Fe- 
lix Lucero said he was thankful 
for “Metallica!” 

The top replies for PUP mem- 
bers were as follows: 

1. Family. 2. Partner or 
spouse. 3. Friends. A three-way 
tie for fourth place went to par- 
ents, chosen family, and “peers 
in education or fellow tutors.” 
Fifth place was a two-way tie: 
siblings and mentors. In sixth 
place for PUP members were 
children and “rotary friends.” 

Almost everyone had a unique 
answer to the second question, 
the one “thing” for which they 
were most grateful, but the top 


remains to be seen. 

Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary defines “thankful” as 
being grateful; to feel or express 
appreciation. Thankful em- 
braces, never rejects, promotes 
acceptance without denying 
enrichment, hope without want, 
and rejoicing without fear and 
love over hate. The season to 
extend thanks is not relegated 
to the traditional Thanksgiving 
celebration. 

Demonstrating that living 
is not enough, one must know 
how to live by honoring the past, 
present, as well as the promises 
and guarantees of the future. 

Author Dr. Charles R. Solo- 
mon exhibited his thanks with 
these thoughts: “When we come 


The government’s position 
is that by recording the birth- 
place of American babies born 
in Jerusalem as “Israel” it will 
challenge long-standing U.S. 
foreign policy concerning the 
recognition of sovereignty over 
Jerusalem. The State Depart- 
ment’s argument to the Court is 
that any action seen as altering 
U.S. policy toward Jerusalem 
could affect its role as a media- 
tor in negotiations to resolve the 
Israeli-Arab conflict. 

The parents of the child born 
in Jerusalem maintain that Con- 
gress has passed a law allowing 
birth certificates and passports of 
U.S. citizens born in Jerusalem 
to record “Israel” as their place 
of birth. The State Department 


three replies for the men in blue 
were 1. Health. 2. Life/to be 
alive. 3. Faith or God. 

Dee Winn, Chief Sponsor for 
the San Quentin T.R.U.S.T., said, 
“I am thankful for my nuclear 
and church families, as well as 
for my mind.” 

The top three replies to the 
second question from PUP mem- 
bers: 1. Health. 2. Education. 3. 
Opportunities to contribute and/ 
or help. 

When it came to the second 
question, there were some inter- 
esting replies. Amy was thank- 
ful for “peanut butter,” Julia was 
thankful for her “prepaid Muni 
pass” and Sam was grateful for 
his “orange and blue bicycle!” 

Asked on the Line wishes ev- 
eryone in the San Quentin com- 
munity and in the world a warm 
and safe Thanksgiving Holiday! 
Live long and prosper! 


to a place of full retreat and our 
hearts cry out to God, the only 
person whose hearts ours can 
meet is the one who has likewise 
trod. Others may offer a word of 
cheer to lift us from despair; but 
above the rest, the one I hear is 
the whisper, ‘I’ve been there.’” 

Thankful allows one to main- 
tain their disposition in confront- 
ing opposition by emphasizing 
boldness, courage, meekness and 
joy. Bear in mind what thankful 
actually is, and allow its essence 
to elevate your lives to plateaus 
never envisioned. 

Hartley is a graduate of the 
Christian leadership program 
of Golden Gate Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


argues that only the President, 
not Congress, has the power to 
recognize the sovereignty of any 
foreign area. 

The parents cite the precedent 
of U.S. citizens born in Taiwan. 
Although the U.S. recognizes 
the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China as the sole 
legal government of China, it 
allows American passports to 
show Taiwan as the place of 
birth despite China’s opposition 
to this policy. 

In a ten-year period there were 
over 52,000 passports issued 
that listed Jerusalem as the place 
of birth. 

The case is Zivotofsky v. Clin- 
ton and was argued before the 
Supreme Court in November. 


By TOM BOLEMA, 
Contributing Writer 

This interview was conducted 
with John Kern on the dynamics 
of correctional education policy 
in California from his perspec- 
tive as a career CDCR landscape 
horticulture instructor and union 
activist. 

What is your role with the 
union? 

I work as the elected Chair of 
the Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union Bargaining Unit 3 
for state educators and librar- 
ians. Union activists advocate 
for more effective policies and 
try to influence decision-makers 
in the Administration and the 
Legislature. 


I have the re- 
sponsibility to 
represent the rank 
and file educators 
and librarians... 


What is CROB and what is 
your role there? 

The California Rehabilitation 
Oversight Board (CROB) was 
created by AB 900 in 2007 to 
monitor CDCR rehabilitation 
programs and to advise the Leg- 
islature regarding their design 
and effectiveness. 

It is chaired by the CDCR 
Inspector General and includes 
representatives from key aca- 
demic, educational, mental 
health, substance abuse treat- 
ment, probation and law enforce- 
ment organizations. CROB’s 
purpose is to help make rehabili- 
tation programs evidence-based 
and effective for offenders and 
citizens of California. 

At a time when CDCR is seen 
as a very expensive, large fail- 
ure, CROB has a role to play in 
advising the Legislature what 
kinds of programs to expand, 
what kinds of programs to aban- 
don and what kinds of solutions 
can be implemented to reduce 
the chronic cycle of incarcera- 
tion that has kept California’s 
recidivism rate the highest in the 
nation. 

I have the responsibility to 
represent the rank and file edu 


cators and librarians. 

Who can testify at these 
meetings? 

CROB primarily receives re- 
ports from CDCR but also hears 
from rehabilitation experts and 
stakeholders such as prison 
educators represented by SEIU 
Local 1000. Ex-offenders have 
spoken to the board and I think 
more of this should happen. 

Give us an example of how 
CROB affects rehab opera- 
tions. 

Recent changes in the aca- 
demic education delivery mod- 
els were a direct result of pre- 
sentations made to CROB. In 
the wake of extreme budget cuts 
in 2010. 

CDCR implemented educa- 
tion models that showed an out- 
rageous lack of awareness of the 
needs of a typical inmate stu- 
dent. Forty percent of academic 
teachers were given 120 stu- 
dents each and were expected to 
produce academic progress with 
three hours or less contact time 
per week. We called it “drive -by 
education.” 

The union produced a simple 
survey for teachers that asked if 
the new models were working 
and what could be done to im- 
prove them. The survey results 
were summarized in a presenta- 
tion to CROB and, after less than 
a year, the [“drive -by”] models 
were abandoned and replaced. 

What issues are you bring- 
ing to the CROB table? 

Education programs are still 
grossly understaffed. Vocation- 
al programs abandoned in 2010 
need to be re-opened. Issues 
with assigning the right inmate 
to the right program are still too 
common. Radical changes in 
legislation began dramatically 
shrinking the Division of Juve- 
nile Justice in 1996, raising con- 
cerns that education and mental 
health services. CROB will have 
to take up these issues. 

Letters to CROB can be 
sent to: California Rehabilita- 
tion Oversight Board, RO. Box 
348780, Sacramento, CA 95834- 
8780 

Tom Bolema is a Literacy Co- 
ordinator in the San Quentin 
Education Department 


Incarcerated and Thankful 
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News Briefs 


Death Row Suicide 


SACRAMENTO - The num- 
ber of state prisoners arriving in 
county jails under California’s 
prison realignment program is 
significantly higher than many 
county officials had estimated, 
adding new pressure on sher- 
iff’s departments to figure out 
what to do with thousands 
of extra convicted offenders. 

RIVERSIDE - County board 
of supervisors approved charg- 
ing prisoners $142.42 per day 
for their incarceration, CN- 
NMoney reports. The plan is 
intended to save an estimated 
$3 to $5 million per year. Not 
every prisoner will be forced 
to pay up, however. The coun- 
ty will review each prisoner’s 
case individually to determine 
if they can afford the fee. 

SACRAMENTO - Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation paid $2.25 
million to the family of a pris- 
oner left severely brain-dam- 
aged after she tried to hang her- 
self in the mental health unit of 
the Ventura Youth Correctional 
Facility in Camarillo. 

LOS ANGELES - Conrad 
Murray’s conviction for the in- 
voluntary manslaughter of Mi- 
chael Jackson could result in a 
maximum of four years in pris- 
on, but it’s possible that the 


NOV. 23, 1979 - After a four- 
month suspension of publication 
mandated by the warden, the 
S.Q. News has resumed produc- 
tion. The newspaper staff had 
been accused by administration 
officials of slanting the news. 
The resumption of publication 
was brought about, in part, by 
the filing of a lawsuit by the 
Prison Law Office on behalf of 
the news staff. 

NOV. 23, 1979 - For the sec- 
ond time in less than a month the 
inmate canteen has been bur- 
glarized. The first break-in, on 
Oct. 31, netted the thieves $408 
in cigarettes and envelopes. In 
the second incident, Nov. 14, ap- 
proximately $500 in pastries and 
coffee were been taken. 

NOV. 23, 1979 - The S.Q. Pi- 
rates completed an undefeated 
football season, outscoring their 
opponents by a combined 221 
to 31. The Pirates play an eight- 
man team. 

NOV. 23, 1979 - The Mystic 
Knights, a rock-soul group, will 
perform in the north dining hall 
Nov. 23, for the annual Thanks- 


doctor may not go to prison. 

SACRAMENTO - The 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation’s 
Office of Victim and Survivor 
Rights and Services recently 
announced that victims of 
crime will be able to receive 
automated electronic notifica- 
tion of an offender’s release or 
scheduled parole board hear- 
ing. 

SALINAS - The Correction- 
al Training Facility in Soledad 
is donating 30 bunk beds and 
60 mattresses to Victory Mis- 
sion Homeless Shelter, 43 Sole- 
dad St. CTF spokesman Lt. 
Darren Chamberlain said the 
shelter requested help after dis- 
covery of bed bugs forced them 
to throw out its mattresses and 
bed frames. 

WASHINGTON - Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department 
of Justice, Office of Justice 
Programs, Restorative Justice 
is a process that involves the 
victim, the offender and the 
community that does not seek 
to undermine or mitigate the 
punitive characteristics of in- 
carceration. Restorative Jus- 
tice facilitates changing the 
offenders’ thinking and raising 
their level of moral reasoning. 
Go to: Restorative Justice. Org 


giving Show. The group per- 
formed last May 28 at S.Q. with 
the New Riders of the Purple 
Sage. 

APR. 25, 1980 - Two shots 
were fired on the lower yard 
Wednesday to break up a fight 
between two Mexican-Amer- 
ican convicts. Both men had 
been drinking. 

MAY 2, 1980 - Inmate Berry 
Floyd, 33, from Los Angeles, 
was shot a total of four times by 
two gunmen in the Adjustment 
Center exercise yard after try- 
ing to scale the wall. Floyd was 
taken to the hospital, heavily 
peppered with birdshot. He was 
kept for observation. 

MAY 23, 1980 - After a year 
of remodeling, the new $125,000 
S.Q. band-room, including 
sound studios and a classroom 
stage area, is scheduled to open 
June 2. 

MAY 23, 1980 - Two black 
inmates suffered stab wounds 
on the tiers of A-Section in what 
is suspected as a racial incident. 
One con was stabbed four times 
and had a facial laceration, and 


WASHINGTON - The U.S. 
Supreme Court has agreed 
to hear two cases brought by 
prisoners in Alabama and Ar- 
kansas who were sentenced to 
life in prison without parole for 
killings they committed as 14- 
year-olds. 

VACAVILLE - More than 
32 prisoners graduated from 
the Mountain Oaks Adult Edu- 
cational Center. 

Of the 23 who attended 
the graduation ceremony, six 
earned GED certificates, three 
graduated from the center’s 
disability placement program, 
six graduated from the office 
services and related technolo- 
gies category, and eight gradu- 
ated from electronics services 
occupations. 

SAN BERNARDINO - 

The county’s drug court has 
become one of the first seven 
Mentor Courts in the nation. 
Drug Court is a drug-inter- 
vention program administered 
through the court system to 
divert defendants from jail 
and into drug treatment and 
rehabilitation. According to 
the California Association 
of Drug Court Professionals 
the annual cost of a year in 
prison for a convicted felon is 
$47,337. But, the annual cost 
of drug court per participant 
is $13,000, a savings of about 
$34,000 per participant, each 
year. 


the other was stabbed on the 
right arm. Four suspects were 
taken into custody, three whites 
and one Mexican-American. 
Two prison made knives were 
found. 

MAY 23, 1980 - Due to the 
current lockdown, the annual 
Memorial Day show and fight 
card that were scheduled for 
May 23 have been cancelled. 
The fight card will be resched- 
uled for a later date. The May 16 
issue of the S.Q. News was can- 
celled also. 

MAY 23, 1980 - John Ab- 
bot, 25, William Broderick, 27, 
and Durward Shire, 64, were 
assaulted during the morning of 
May 13 in what prison officials 
are calling a racially motivated 
attack. Abbot suffered four stab 
wounds and was left in stable 
condition, the other two were 
treated for stab wounds and re- 
leased back to their cells. Three 
prison-made knives were found 
at the scene and one suspect was 
taken into custody. The prison 
was placed under a general lock- 
down. 


Condemned inmate Brandon 
Wilson, 33, who was on death 
row for the murder of a 9 -year- 
old boy, was found hanging in 
his cell on the morning of Nov. 
17. Wilson was pronounced 
dead at 6:47 a.m. He was sin- 
gle-celled. 

Wilson was sentenced to 
death by a San Diego County 
jury on Nov. 4, 1999, for the 
Nov. 14, 1998 murder of Mat- 

We Want 
To Hear 
From 
You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. 

All submissions become property 
of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 
than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 
short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


thew Cecchi in an Oceanside 
park restroom. He was received 
on death row on Feb. 22, 2000. 

Since 1978 when California 
reinstated capital punishment, 
54 condemned inmates have died 
from natural causes, 13 were ex- 
ecuted in California, one was ex- 
ecuted in Missouri and six died 
from other causes. As of Nov. 17 
there were 719 offenders on death 
row. - Official CDCR Report 

San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http ://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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Cards 

for 

Kids 

By ALYTAMBOURA 



Children’s Hospital 


Design Editor 

A group of prisoners, sen- 
tenced as teenagers to life in 
prison, reached out to hospital- 
ized children this holiday season, 
bringing joy into their lives. 

For the second year, the San 
Quentin activity group Kid 
C.A.T. , the Vietnam Veterans 
Group of San Quentin, prison 
staff, and community volunteers 
of about 25 worked together by 
using watercolor paint, mark- 
ing pens and glitter to decorate 
Christmas cards. 

The holiday cards, some 
decorated with Ninja Turtles, 
gingerbread men and even Bart 
Simpson, were presented to 
youngsters hospitalized at Oak- 


By JUAN HAINES 
Editor’s Assistant 

The latest evaluation of the 
San Quentin State Prison health 
care system shows that urgent 
and emergency services for pris- 
oners are deficient. High marks 
were given to the health care 
system for doing face-to-face 
assessments of treatment plans 
and appropriately housing pris- 
oners based on their ailments. 

Urgent services address the 
care provided to prisoners be- 
fore and after they were sent to 
an outside hospital. Emergency 
services examine medical per- 
sonnel response time to prisoner 
injuries. 

In 2001, California prisoners 
filed a class action lawsuit alleg- 
ing that the state provided con- 
stitutionally inadequate medical 
care in its prisons. 

In 2005, a federal judge ruled 


land Children’s Hospital as sing- 
er Brenda Rhodes strummed a 
guitar and sang holiday tunes. 

“We all know what it is like 
to receive cards during the holi- 
days, so we know how important 
this is to kids,” said Michael Nel- 
son, co-founder of Kid C.A.T. 

Kid C.A.T. is an acronym for 
“Kids Creating Awareness To- 
gether.” 

Kid C.A.T/s agenda envisions 
communities that provide a 
healthy and loving environment 
for youngsters so that they may 
grow into mature adults. 

“It really does brighten their 
days,” said Oakland Children’s 


that the prison system’s deliv- 
ery for medical care to prisoners 
was “broken beyond repair.” He 
appointed a receiver to raise the 
delivery of medical care to con- 
stitutional standards. 

The receiver requested, and 
the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral agreed, to establish an in- 
spection program to review the 
delivery of medical care at each 
state prison. 

In March 2011, San Quentin 
was inspected for the second 
time. The report found that San 
Quentin received 81.5 percent of 
the total weighted points possi- 
ble - a 13.3 percentage point im- 
provement over the score of 68.2 
percent from its first inspection 
in December 2009. 

The low score in urgent ser- 
vices was based on its inability 
to manage follow-up treatment 
prescribed for prisoners after 
being discharged from outside 


Official Photo 

Hospital Director of Volunteers 
Susan Martinez as she explained 
how the holiday cards are put on 
the children’s food trays. 

“I think you are doing a tre- 
mendous thing for yourselves 
and for the kids,” she said. 

Martinez has been with the 
hospital for 11 years and man- 

See Cards for Kids on Page 4 
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hospitals. The low scores in 
emergency services was primar- 
ily because of inadequate prepa- 
ration and improper equipment 
available to emergency respond- 
ers; however, submitting paper- 
work late significantly dragged 
this mark down. 

San Quentin staff was given 
good marks for timely dialing 
911 after a life-threatening con- 
dition was identified, and all 
first responders were basic life- 
support certified. 

A complete breakdown of the 
institution’s score in each of the 
19 relevant components of the 
evaluation, including the results 
of all 132 questions on the sur- 
vey, can be found at www.org. 
ca.gov. 


Medical Care at San 
Quentin Improving 


Death Penalty 
Called F ailure 

By JOAN LISETOR 
SQ News Adviser 

“The death penalty is not a 
deterrent to crime, nor is it swift 
justice,” former San Quentin 
Warden Jeanne Woodford told 
an audience of about 100 attor- 
neys and death penalty oppo- 
nents in a recent Marin County 
speech. 

It is costly, ineffective and 
fails to make the public safe, said 
Woodford, who is now the exec- 
utive director of Death Penalty 
Focus, a San Francisco based 
organization that is gathering 
signatures for a state ballot ini- 
tiative that would eliminate the 
death penalty and replace it with 
life without the possibility of pa- 
role. The petition needs 400,000 
signatures to qualify for the No- 
vember 2012 ballot. As of Dec. 

6, it had 212,000. 

In addition to establishing the 
life without parole as the maxi- 
mum penalty, the ballot initia- 
tive would establish the Safe 
California Act, which would re- 
quire murderers to work to pay 
restitution and set aside $100 

West Block Woes 

building by the end of Decem- 
ber. 

Last month, Warden Michael 
Martel and Prison University 
Project facilitator Jody Lewen 
inspected the facility. Follow- 
ing their inspection, the show- 
ers were repaired. However, the 
block still has years of caked up 
grime on its walls. The prisoners 
are working diligently to clean it 
up. 

The telephone situation has 
created an additional disadvan- 
tage to living in West Block 
because there are only four tele- 
phones for a mainline population 
of at least 600 prisoners. This 
means standing in line for over 
an hour for a 15 -minute call. 

Daniel Trevino was trans- 
ferred to West Block in Decem- 
ber after being housed in North 
Block since 2007. 


BY DANIEL TREVINO 
Guild Writer 

San Quentin North Block 
prisoners who were transferred 
to West Block are dealing with 
the new living conditions with 
patience. 

The transfer was a shock for 
them because North Block has 
full power to the cells and the 
television cable is hooked up to 
the institutional antenna. West 
Block has neither of these ame- 
nities. 

Since there is limited power 
in West Block, coupled with the 
fact that newly received prison- 
ers are still housed there, breeds 
an unusual amount of loud 
noise. 

Associate Warden, Ernie Fa- 
cio said that the newly received 
prisoners would be out of the 



million to help solve murder and 
rape cases. Approximately 56 
percent of rape cases and 46 per- 
cent of murders go unsolved. 

The organization has the sup- 
port of the National Black Cor- 
rectional Officers Association. 

When she arrived at San 
Quentin in 1978, two weeks 
after graduating from Sonoma 
State University, she was one 
of the first women to work in a 
prison housing unit. Woodford 
spent 26 years at San Quentin, 
including four years as warden. 

See Death Penalty on Page 4 
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Funding Mental Health Facilities 


By MICHEAL COOKE 
Staff Writer 

Several hundred million dol- 
lars are going into new medi- 
cal facilities for state prison 
inmates. With budgets being 
slashed around the state, critics 
are questioning the state prison 
building boom, according to 
ABC7 News. 

Early next year the state will 
open the first mental health facil- 
ity for prisoners funded through 
a $7.5 billion bond approved by 
lawmakers in 2007. “We have a 


large waiting list currently, and 
we’re under a Coleman federal 
court order to relieve that wait- 
ing list,” said Stirling Price, Va- 
caville State Prison Psychiatric 
Program. 

Vacaville state prison is about 
to open the doors to a new mental 
health wing. The Vacaville site 
added 45,000 square feet with 
64 beds to the existing prison 
hospital — price tag: $33.6 mil- 
lion or a half-million dollars per 
bed. 

With a court order in hand, the 
state is quietly spending a lot of 


money on prison construction 
projects to improve the mental 
health care of inmates. How- 
ever, critics say this is no time 
to splurge. 

Along with Vacaville, about a 
dozen other prison facilities are 
being expanded, including the 
one in San Luis Obispo, cost- 
ing $35.7 million, and in Chino, 
which will cost $33.7 million. 
Stockton will get a brand new 
$900-million medical center. 

At a time of deep budget cuts 
to education and social services 
for the poor, groups like Califor- 


nians United for a Responsible 
Budget (CURB) are question- 
ing the use of taxpayer money 
in this building spree. 

“We need the Legislature 
...to step up and to halt all of 
the jail expansion projects,” 
said Emily Harris of CURB. 
However, lawyers for prison- 
ers have won battle after battle 
in courts to improve the con- 
ditions in prisons. They are 
so overcrowded, healthcare 
declined below constitutional 
standards, and the United 
States Supreme Court 


had to step in. 

The Prison Law Office’s, 
Steve Lama, sees the expansion 
as a victory. 

“I don’t think we should have 
a society in which a person 
who’s seriously ill [to be] al- 
lowed to live in pain because 
they have a mental health ill- 
ness that’s not treated.” 

The state says while the up- 
front costs seem like a lot, it 
will actually save taxpayers 
money in the long run by hav- 
ing these care facilities avail- 
able on site. 


Offering Peer Health Educator Training 


BY CHRISFINO KENYATTA 
LEAL 

Contributing Writer 

Centerforce’s Peer Health Ed- 
ucation Program is offering two 
new classes: a 12-week series of 
health classes that lead to be- 
coming a Peer Health Educator 
and a drop-in health class. 

The Peer Health Educator 
Classes are on Tuesdays from 
10:30 to 12:30 in the Peer Room 


in the Old Laundry Building on 
the Lower Yard. 

The Tuesday class cover the 
following topics: 

> Introduction to Peer 
Health Education 

> Health and Self- 
Awareness 

> Cultural Awareness and 
Humility 

> How Individuals 
Change Behavior 

> Introduction to the 


Immune System 

> Overview of HIV and 
AIDS 

> Overview of Sexually 
Transmitted Infections 

> Liver Basics 

> Overview of Viral 
Hepatitis A, B, and C 

> Overview of 
Tuberculosis (TB) 

> Communication and 
Presentation Skills 

Centerforce requires a com 


mitment from all participants 
to attend the entirel2-week pe- 
riod and to have an interest in 
Peer Health Education. After 
completing the entire train- 
ing, participants will receive a 
Certificate of Completion and 
a Chrono. 

The drop-in health class is 
on Wednesdays from 10:30 to 
noon and covers a wide range 
of health topics. The drop-in 
style class is open to anyone in 


the General Population who 
wants to learn more about 
health related issues and top- 
ics. 

Questions regarding these 
classes can be directed to Cen 
terforce Peer Health Educa- 
tors: 


Asuega 

3H33L 

Carranza 

3N96L 

Larus 

4H95L 

Leal 

4N29L 

Morris 

1N32L 


Amending Three Strike Law Up for 2012 Vote 


By FORREST JONES 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A new ballot initiative is 
headed for a vote in 2012 to curb 
life sentences for non-violent 
crimes. 

The measure was drafted by 
the Stanford University School 
of Law Three- Strikes Project 
after its review of cases simi- 
lar to the type that the initiative 
targets - following modest relief 
from the courts and receiving 
support from several sentencing 
reform groups, the 2012 measure 
was drafted. 

Wording for the ballot initia- 
tive was submitted to the Cali- 
fornia Attorney General’s Office 


on Oct. 21. The proposed initi- 
tive would: 

Not allow anyone previous- 
ly convicted of rape, murder, 
child molestation or other hei- 
nous crimes to appeal their life 
terms. 

Restore the Three- Strike Law 
to what initiative supporters say 
was the public’s original under- 
standing by requiring life sen- 
tences only when a defendant’s 
current conviction is for a vio- 
lent or serious crime. 

Establish that repeat offend- 
ers convicted of non-violent, 
non-serious crimes such as 
shoplifting and simple drug 
possession will receive a non- 
life sentence. 


The supporters of the measure 
have secured at least one major 
financial backer, David W. Mills, 
a former investment banker and 
Stanford law professor. 

The initiative’s official spon- 
sor is the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Education Fund. 

The Stanford group also has 
hired San Francisco political 
consultant Averall “Ace“Smith 
to lead what is expected to be a 
fiery campaign. 

The initiative reform mea- 
sure is vastly different from past 
changes in the law. 

In 1996 the first change in the 
Three-strikes Law came when 
the state Supreme Court ruled 
that judges were not mandated 


Islamic Service Schedule 

San Quentin Imam Quazi Hossain Kawsar has announced upcoming Muslim services and classes. 
Fridays at 1:30 p.m. - the Muslim community invites all people to attend Juma services. 

Fridays at 3 p.m. - Taleem (class) Life of the Prophet Muhammad (May peace be upon him). 
Sundays at 10:30 a.m. - Salaat (prayer) class. 

Sundays at 2 p.m. - Milatti Islami (recovery class). 

Mondays at 3 p.m. - (Ta’Leem) class on the practical Islamic studies. 

Wednesdays at 3 p.m. - Taleem (class) Purification of the Heart. 

Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 8 p.m. - Beginning Arabic in North Block. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 8 p.m. - Advanced Arabic in North Block 


to sentence every defendant to 
a life term after being struck 
out. The court ordered that trial 
judges must review every case 
prior to sentencing a defendant 
to 25 -years to life, regardless of 
the defendant’s current or prior 
convictions. 

The coalition took lessons 
from 2004’s failed Proposition 
66, which would have limited 
third-strike convictions to seri- 
ous and violent crimes, but did 
not disqualify offenders with 
previous murder, rape or child 
molestation convictions. Op- 
ponents, including two former 
governors and current Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown, used that difference 
to turn public opinion against 


Proposition 66. Opponents said 
it would result in tens of thou- 
sands of dangerous criminals 
being released from prison. 

To qualify for the ballot the 
initiative needs 504,760 signa- 
tures of registered voters. Politi- 
cal consultant Bill Zimmerman, 
who submitted a proposal to 
steer the campaign, estimated 
that organizers need about $10- 
15 million to win. 

If voters approve the initiative, 
backers believe that about 3,000 
of the 4,000 nonviolent third- 
strikers currently serving time 
in state prisons could be eligible 
for resentencing. They say that 
could save the state $150 million 
to $200 million a year. 


Hanukkah Begins December 
20th and Ends December 27th 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Chairman 

As the Jewish festival of Ha- 
nukkah approaches, many pre- 
pare for the ceremonial lighting 
of the Menorah candles - the 
three blessings and the miracle 
that is the Festival of Lights. 

Hanukkah begins December 


20 after sundown and ends De- 
cember 27. 

The Shamash. a ninth light 
separated from the others, will 
be used to light the first candle 
of the menorah. 

Each night of Hanukkah one 
light is added, starting at the 
right and moving to the left until 
we light eight candles on the last 
night. 
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PUP Brings Change 


By JULIAN GLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Chairman 

“More African-American men 
are in prison, or on parole, than 
were enslaved in 1850, before 
the Civil War,” said Professor 
Michelle Alexander in a recent 
telephone interview. “A black 
child today has less of a chance 
of being raised by his parents 
than a child during slavery,” she 
added. 

Alexander is author of “The 
New Jim Crow: Mass Incarcera- 
tion in the Age of Color Blind- 
ness,” which chronicles how 
racial politics has given birth 
to America’s cycle of massive 
incarceration - driven primar- 
ily by the aggressive arrest and 
conviction for non-violent and 
drug-related crimes. 

Alexander clerked for Su- 
preme Court Justice Harry 
Blackmun and one of President 
Obama’s mentors, federal Judge 
Abner Mikva. 

She said, “Politicians have 
used racial politics for political 
gain, which has given birth to 
massive incarceration. But for 
the racial politics, massive incar- 
ceration would not exist today.” 

“Today 80 percent of African- 
American kids will not grow 
with their father,” said Alexan- 
der. 

“The system of mass incarc- 


By JUAN HAINES 
Editor’s Assistant 

Because of California’s slug- 
gish economic growth, this year 
there will be around $ 3.7 billion 
less that forecasters expected 
for state expenditures, accord- 
ing to a report by the Legislative 
Analyst Office (LAO). The inde- 
pendent office said the state’s le- 
thargic economy was primarily 
due to a weakness in the housing 
market, construction industry 
and financial services sector. 

The report says the shortfall 
triggers $2 billion in budget cuts 
beginning with the following re- 
ductions: 

$100 million University of 
California 

$100 million California State 
University 

$100 million for funding de- 


eration has decimated black fam- 
ilies,” said Alexander. “Women 
shrug their shoulders and ask, 
‘What’s wrong with black men?’ 
People seem to think black men 
decided they did not want to 
get married anymore. That is 
not what happened,” Alexander 
said. “This is due to mass incar- 
ceration.” 

In 1982, President Ronald 
Reagan declared a war on drugs 
when drug crimes were on the 
decline. Alexander attributed 
growing crime rates over the 
past 30 years to “the war on 
drugs (being) waged almost ex- 
clusively in poor communities 
of color.” 

“I’ve seen a shift in rhetoric, 
but I haven’t seen a shift in poli- 
cy,” she added, “We’ve spent $1 
trillion on the drug war since 
it began; that money could’ve 
been spent on drug-treatment 
programs.” 

The media facilitated the 
rise of mass incarceration, she 
added, and the most damaging 
imagery came from the Reagan 
Administration. 

The new Jim Crow Era can 
be traced to the prison sys- 
tem, she said. “Once branded 
a felon, discrimination can be 
practiced against you with im- 
punity. People returning from 
prison find themselves jobless, 
penniless, barred from public 
housing, often denied food and 


velopmental services 
$110 million In-House Sup- 
port Services 

$99 million California De- 
partment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation 

$30 million for community 
college staff 

$17 million for child care 
$16 million to libraries 
$15 million for prosecutors 
$15 million in Medi-Cal 
$6 million for pre-schools 
Furthermore, the LAO said 
that the state will need to address 
a $12.8 billion budget deficit be- 
tween now and the time that the 
state adopts a 2012-13 budget 
plan. The report acknowledges 
that the state faces an ongoing, 
multibillion- dollar annual defi- 
cit, even as revenues expand. 

The LAO recognizes that 
there are few easy options for 



File Photo . 


Author Michelle Alexander 

unable to vote,” she added. For 
years, Alexander served 

as the director of the Racial 
Injustice Project for the ACLU 
of Northern California, which 
spearheaded a national cam- 
paign against racial profiling by 
law enforcement. 

She told the story of an Af- 
rican-American man about 19 
who came into her office. At 
first she was put off by his fel- 
ony conviction. But he told her 
he had been a victim of the no- 
torious Oakland Riders, a group 
of renegade police officers. 

At one point federal District 
Court Judge Thelton Henderson 
threatened to place the Oak- 
land Police Department under 
federal control over its nearly 
nine -year failure to reform such 
abuses. 

Alexander holds a joint ap- 
pointment with the Moritz Col- 
lege of Law and the Kirwan In- 
stitute for the Study of Race and 
Ethnicity. As a former associate 
at the law firm of Saperstein, 
Goldstein, Demchak & Bailer, 
she specialized in class action 
lawsuits alleging race and gen- 
der discrimination. 


balancing the state budget. Ac- 
cordingly, the remaining work 
of eliminating the state’s persis- 
tent, annual deficit will require 
complicated cuts in expendi- 
tures and/or increases in rev- 
enues. 

The report concludes that if 
the Legislature and the gover- 
nor were to find a solution to the 
state’s ongoing budget deficit 
problems, they could focus on 
solving some of the state’s long- 
term problems. 

Finally, some of the report’s 
warnings are predicated on 
whether the “congressional 
super- committee” would come 
up with a federal deficit reduc- 
tion plan, and extend the federal 
payroll tax holiday; however, 
these plans have stalled and will 
significantly affect California’s 
budget negatively. 


By THOMAS WINFREY 
Contributing Writer 

San Quentin sits alongside the 
Bay like a castle, a penitentiary 
full of history and legend. It is 
symbolic of a bloody past - once 
home to warriors and beasts 
alike who met in combat and in- 
surrection. 

The Bastille by the Bay and 
the Gloomy Citadel of Despair 
are just a couple of names of this 
illustrious prison. Every bloody 
and withered stone of San Quen- 
tin has withstood the elements of 
time but those mythic warriors 
and tall tales are no more. The 
culture has morphed into a place 
of progressive rehabilitation, 
now home to numerous pro- 
social programs - a place where 
the “lifer” population can utilize 
a variety of curricula to support 
the rehabilitation process. 

One of the cornerstone pro- 
social programs is the Prison 
University Project (PUP), also 
known as Patten College led by 
Dr. Jodi Lewen, has huge enroll- 
ments and provides prisoners 
with the opportunity to become 
serious students. Professors 
from prestigious universities in 
the Bay Area like Cal-Berkeley 
and Stanford volunteer their 
time to provide quality educa- 
tion. In addition, PUP provides 


By SAN QUENTIN NEWS 
STAFF 

Arizona correctional offi- 
cials are investigating numerous 
complaints by prisoners who 
claim that they are consistently 
denied medical care for weeks 
or months - even for severe, life- 
threatening conditions. 

“We’re out of compliance 
with our own policies. The lack 
of treatment represents an esca- 
lating danger to the community, 
the staff and the inmates,” said 
former deputy medical director 
for psychiatry Michael Breslow. 

The Prison Law Office, a 
legal-advocacy group for pris- 
oners, acquired Breslow’s state- 
ment through a Freedom of In- 
formation Act request. 

Prisoners who have lost sight, 
had body parts amputated or 
been severely disfigured allege 
proper medical care could have 
prevented unnecessary suffer- 
ing. 

Based on those allegations, 
the legal group has accused the 
state of persistently and sys- 
temically denying medical and 
mental-health care to prisoners, 


a study hall featuring college 
professors and graduate students 
who volunteer their time for the 
students. The no-nonsense Amy 
Roza and Kara Urion support 
the students and volunteers by 
ensuring that they have a variety 
of educational tools at their dis- 
posal to facilitate the rehabilita- 
tion process. Important critical 
thinking skills are developed. 
The ability to understand rea- 
soning, set goals and to think 
beyond pre-conceived limits are 
all trademark skills the students 
learn at PUP. Unlike the other 
college programs that are found 
throughout other prisons in the 
state, PUP provides students 
with the opportunity to be ex- 
posed to other viewpoints and it 
fosters a sense of community. 

Utilizing skills learned in the 
classroom at PUP gives prisoners 
at San Quentin a leg up. Boasting 
self-esteem, learning valuable 
life skills, and being surrounded 
by a community of citizens who 
actually care about a prisoner’s 
life are all part of what PUP 
does best. The prisoners at San 
Quentin are lucky to have the 
opportunity to attend classes 
at PUP... this one is thankful. I 
hope that in the future PUP can 
serve as a model to bring change 
throughout CDCR. 


violating state and federal laws. 
The legal group, also claims that 
lack of care may add to a prison 
suicide rate in Arizona more 
than double the national aver- 
age, with 14 reported suicides in 
fiscal year 2010. 

Corrections officials say they 
have found no evidence of sys- 
temic problems. However, they 
say that pending plans to priva- 
tize prison health care have 
made it harder to fill medical 
staff vacancies. 

Rule changes two years ago 
that cut payments to outside 
contractors further stymied ac- 
cess to care, assert corrections 
officials. 

The Prison Law Office noted 
that in 2009 the Arizona State 
Prison Complex-Eyman in Flor- 
ence had only one half-time 
psychiatrist for more than 1,000 
patients who were on mental- 
health medications. 

Earlier this year, mental health 
staff did not see prisoners at the 
Arizona State Prison Complex- 
Perryville for six months or 
more, according to the legal 
group. 


California’s Budget Short Again 


Arizona Accused of Denying 
Health Care to Prisoners 
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From the Editor 


EDUCATION 

CORNER 

A Voice From Inside 
Of Women’s Prisons 


By ARNULFO GARCIA 
Editor-in-Chief 

As San Quentin News moves 
into the New Year its staff and 
advisors would to take this op- 
portunity to reflect back on the 
accomplishments achieved in 
2011 and to express to our read- 
ers what we hope to accomplish 
in 2012. 

We successfully printed nine 
editions of the newspaper in 
2011 and it is our goal to publish 
and print 12 editions in 2012. 

Since the return of San Quen- 
tin News in 2008, we have had 
the opportunity to closely exam- 
ine what is happening around the 
world and report news-making 
events from a different perspec- 
tive - a perspective that affects 
the everyday life of the incarcer- 
ated. 


“I killed four people for the 
State of California. It didn’t 
make anything better for anyone. 
On the day of an execution,” she 
said in her Dec. 6 talk, “you get 
up in the morning knowing you 
are going to kill a person.” 

She would ask herself if the 
world would be any safer and 
answered “no.” 

“I would be surprised if any 
warden who has witnessed an 
execution is in favor of the death 
penalty. It doesn’t work, and it is 
very costly,” she said. 

California has spent $4 bil- 


Continued from Page 1 

ages 11,000 volunteers who 
supplement a full-time staff of 
2 , 000 . 

Approximately 12,000 pa- 
tients and 250,000 outpatients, 
with all forms of medical needs, 
are seen each year at the hospi- 


It gives us the opportunity 
to communicate to our com- 
munity that we no longer wish 
to be defined by the crime that 
we committed. The power of 
the press gives us the chance to 
illustrate that rehabilitation is 
possible - that we may re-enter 
back to our communities in a 
positive way. 

Today the streets of com- 
munities are rippled with gang 
violence and drug use. Instead 
of building more pro-social 
programs, our political leaders 
are finding ways to ship these 
children, men and women into 
a prison industrial complex for 
longer and longer periods. All 
the while the system is cruelly 
overcrowded, according to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

If we keep looking for space 
in county jails and out-of-state 


lion on capital punishment since 
restoring the death penalty in 
1977, she said. During that time, 
13 prisoners have been execut- 
ed, which breaks down to $308 
million per execution, she said. 
The cost is expected to rise to $9 
billion by 2030. 

It is estimated that sentencing 
to life without parole instead of 
parole would save the state more 
than $184 million a year. 

“Executions have an emotion- 
al effect on staff who carries 
them out,” she said. 

She stated other statistics: 139 
condemned people in the U.S. 


tal. They speak 60 different lan- 
guages. 

The hospital is a trauma cen- 
ter, and receives patients from 
around the world, including 
children injured from the war in 
Iraq, according to Martinez. 

Oakland Children’s Hospital 
was founded in 1912 by Mabel 


private prisons, we will only 
add to the economic crisis that 
our state is suffering. While this 
strategy may ultimately reduce 
the state’s prison population, it 
will only add to the already bal- 
looning prison budget and take 
away from programs proven to 
reduce crime. 

San Quentin News wishes to 
continue to alert, interpret, edu- 
cate, lead to persuade, provide 
a forum for the voiceless, and 
entertain the men and women 
of the great state of California. 

All those interested in solving 
the problems associated with 
mass incarceration and high 
recidivism rates should exam- 
ine the pro-social programming 
model of San Quentin. 

The San Quentin News wants 
to wish all of you in these dif- 
ficult times happy holidays. 


have been found innocent, and 
at least three who were executed 
are believed innocent. 

States with the death penalty 
have the highest crime rates, she 
noted. For instance, New York, 
where there is no death penalty, 
has a crime rate 40 percent lower 
than California’s. 

A new Death Row is likely to 
be built in Marin, she said. 

“When I was warden, Gov. 
Gray Davis tried to move Death 
Row. It would have cost $210 
million then. The cost today 
is estimated at $400 million,” 
Woodford told the audience. 


Weed and nurse Bertha Wright, 
then called the “Baby Hospital.” 
Today it has 191 licensed beds. 
The facility offers outstanding 
patient care and supports nation- 
ally recognized pediatric teach- 
ing and research. 

The average hospital stay for a 
child is five days. 


By TOM BOLEMA 
Literacy Coordinator 

The San Quentin News con- 
ducted this interview with 
Deirdre Wilson, advocate for 
women prisoners who has a ra- 
dio show on KPFA the last Fri- 
day of each month. 

Tell us what groups you 
work with, your responsibili- 
ties and what population you 
serve? 

I am Program Coordina- 
tor for California Coalition for 
Women Prisoners, a member of 
All of Us or None, and part of 
the Formerly Incarcerated and 
Convicted People’s National 
Movement, dedicated to restore 
the full human and civil rights 
of prisoners and prison survi- 
vors. 

Are women prisoners ad- 
equately served in terms of 
medical/psychiatric care? 

Unfortunately, people often 
go undiagnosed with serious 
cancers... lumps that are not 
biopsied, are mis-diagnosed as 
something else, who are then 
found to be in late stages of 
cancer once they are biopsied. 

We met with a young woman 
who was sentenced to life as a 
juvenile, who is known to have 
had mental illness, and was 
described as developmentally 
challenged at the time of her 
crime. She was 15. Although 
she is extremely bright and en- 
gaging, it is painful to see her 
struggle with paranoia, anxi- 
ety and what she says has been 
labeled “schizophrenia.” She 
does not take medication, as 
she doesn’t like how it makes 
her feel. Who would feel safe in 
that atmosphere? 

What are some of the other 
issues facing women prison- 
ers, and what can supporters 
do about them? 

The primary issue facing 
women prisoners is what faces 
all of us as a society: destruc- 
tion of community and family. 

. . .People can do a lot to sup 
port community health overall 
by working in any capacity to 
humanize those who are locked 
up, to advocate for alternatives 
to prison that are constructive 
rather than destructive, and to 


demand that children separated 
from parents in prison get all 
the support they need and de- 
serve, including maintaining 
contact and relationships with 
their parents. 

What is the mission of your 
radio show? 

It is to amplify voices of pris- 
oners, represent issues that af- 
fect them, and to let those inside 
know they are part of the com- 
munity and that they are heard 
and felt on the outside. The most 
basic human emotional needs 
are to know that you exist, that 
you matter to others, and that 
you belong. 

What advice would you of- 
fer to reduce the prison popu- 
lation? 

Release all those with serious 
medical conditions and those 
who are elderly immediately, 
and with proper support and 
care. Review every person eli- 
gible for parole by the standard 


We met with a 
young woman who 
was sentenced to life 
as a juvenile, who is 
known to have men- 
tal illness, and was 
described as develop- 
mentally challenged 
at the time of her 
crime. She was 15 


set by the law and immediately 
release those who meet it. Re- 
view all 3-strikes cases, gang 
enhancements and convictions 
of life without possibility of 
parole. Redirect at least 60 
percent of state funding away 
from policing and the prison 
industry to viable support for 
those released; affordable hous- 
ing, medical care, substance 
abuse, treatment, medical care 
and mental health support, and 
let people access the resources 
they need to grow and develop 
as valued human beings. 

California Coalition for Wom- 
en Prisoners, 1540 Market Street 
#490, SF, CA 94102. 

-JulianGlenn Padgett 
contributed to this story. 


Death Penalty Abolitionist 

Continued from Page 1 


Invitation to the Garden Chapel for Worship 

We at the Garden Chapel Fellowship want to extend a warm welcome to the newest arrivals here at San 
Quentin. 

We hope that your transition has not been too troublesome. 

The Garden Chapel Christian Fellowship (G.C.C.F.) is a church that is chartered under the American 
Evangelical Christian Church (A.E.C.C.). The GCCF is also a “Contextualized Leadership Development 
Center” (The North Bay School of Theology) where we train men how to be leaders with the support of 
the Golden Gate Baptist Theology (DTH) and Church Planting (SCP). 

Sunday worship service: 10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

We have a wide range of other opportunities e.g. piano lessons, parenting classes, creative writing, 
apologetics, etc. 

If you are interested in teaching or want to announce your call to the gospel ministry, do not hesitate to 
contact the Leadership Council so that we can discuss how we can help you fulfill your call. 


Holiday Cards for Kids Hospital 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Be First to Complete This 
Puzzle and Win a Prize! 

What is the next letter in the following sequence? 



N eon is the fourth most 
plentiful element in the 
universe, yet earth’s atmo- 
sphere contains only 0.0018 
percent. 


OTTFFSS 


Rules 

The prizes will be for completion of brain twister puzzles. Priz- 
es will be given to the first two inmates who respond via u-save- 
em envelope to San Quentin News/Education Department. 

If there are multiple correct answers, 
the winners will be picked by drawing 
two of the winning answers from a hat. 

First prize: San Quentin Fitness 

Gray Ball Cap 

Second Prize: 4 Granola Bars 

Prizes will only be offered to inmates 
with privilege group status that allows 
for the prize items. Inmates transferred, 
sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not avail- 
able to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and winners names will be published in the next 
issue of the San Quentin News. 

Congratulations to Andrew Schroller of North Block and Chris 
Schuhmacher of the Fire House for answering last months puzzle 
correctly. November Puzzle answer 13112221 



I ndia holds the honor of be- 
ing the country which creat- 
ed Martial Arts, it later spread 
to Asia by Buddhist mission- 
aries. 


N ew York’s subway system 
is the largest transit system 
in the world with 842 miles of 
track and 468 stations. 


E bony is a wood so dense 
that it sinks in water. 


R ainforests circle the earth’s 
equator, maintaining an 
average constant temperature 
of 80°F and acquiring 160-400 
inches of rain each year. 


S PAM is eaten in Hawaii at 
an average of four cans per 
person per year, more than any 
other place on the planet. 


POETRY 

By EDDIE GRIFFIN 
Journalism Guild Writer 

They invite your impropri- 
ety 

They're so glad that you 
could come 

They ignore your many ad- 
dictions 

And they knew that you’d 


succumb 

Tragic hero of rural crisis 
On your back many towns 
have grown 

Do you know your intrinsic 

value 

Can’t you see the seeds 
they’ve sown 
Seeds fertilized in igno- 
rance 

And strewn throughout the 


state 

Watered with demagogu- 
ery 

Now they consummate 
your fate 

Can you see now what 
you’ve lost 

Can you glean the distrac- 
tion 

Without knowledge of self 
There is no basis for action 





Sudoku Solution 
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BY DANIEL TREVINO 
Guild Writer 

Native people use peyote as a healer and an amulet. Peyote can be 
powdered and drunk as tea. Fresh buttons are eaten during ceremo- 
nies. Peyote is used as a healing medicine by many tribes, and is said 
to cure tuberculosis, pneumonia, diabetes, colds fevers and pain. 
Peyote is a small spinelesscactus that grows primarily in South- 
ern Texas and Northern Mexico - its scientific name is lophophora 
wiliamsii. 

The narcotic effect from the plant comes from eight alkaloids con- 
tained in the plant - mescaline being the most commonly known. 

Mescaline is not habit forming and is unique in that consciousness 
is not lost during its use. 



Book 

Review 

By RANDY MALUENDA 


GUNS , GERMS , AND STEEL (By 
Jared Diamond) “ This Fates of Human 
Societies , 99 this highly readable treat- 
ment attempts to answer the question on 
why various cultures develop differ- 
ently. 

j Mk THE PRIZE (By Daniel Yergin) Fas- 

cinating history of the oil industry sub- 
titled “The Epic Quest for Oil, Money, 
and Power. 



RATINGS: 


Top responses are four ribbons progressing downward to one: j ^ j ^ 


Responses which are two ribbons or less are not recommended reading. 
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Psychology Coach Phil Towle 


Coach Shares 
Some History 


By GARYL. SCOTT 
Sports Editor 

Phil Towle, psychology coach 
for the University of California 
Bears football team, discusses 
his sports-related history and 
his involvement with the San 
Quentin program called Kid 
C.A.T. (Creating Awareness To- 
gether). 

What was your relationship 
to sports growing up? 

I played semi-pro baseball. 
I also was the sports editor at 
Occidental College in Southern 
California. 

What inspired you to be- 
come a sports editor? 

My dad taught me how to 
read by reading the L.A. Times 
sports page and the context be- 
came important to me. 

How did you become a per- 
formance coach for the St. 
Louis Rams 1997-1999? 

I called Coach Dick Vermeil 
and I asked him could I help 
him with football when he came 
back to the Rams. He said call 
him back and I did. 

What was your job as a psy- 
chology coach? 

I coached the mental part of 
the game. I helped players with 
mental blocks, distractions, 
personal problems, focus and 
motivation. 

How did your coaching af- 
fect the outcome of the team? 

We won the Super Bowl in 
the 1999-2000 season over the 
Tennessee Titans. Did you re- 


ceive a championship ring? 

Yes. 

What happened after the 
Super Bowl? 

Coach Vermeil retired with 
the Rams and then he brought 
me back with him when the 
Kansas City Chiefs hired him. 

Are you currently coaching 
the mental part of the game? 

I work for Coach Jeff Tedford 
of the California Bears. Just as 
teams strategize to play each 
other, I use the same strategy 
for the mental game. I coach 
their players and coaches. 

How did you become in- 
volved with Kid C.A.T.? 

Brenda, who is a volunteer 
for the group, asked if I can help 
the members become a closer 
knit team. 

How’s your experience with 
Kid C.A.T.? 

Life changing! The Kid 
C.A.T. group that is forced to 
live in confinement communi- 
cates and collaborates better 
than teams and committees on 
the outside. I feel safer in some 
ways and I enjoy myself in this 
group more than I do outside. 

How has Kid C.A.T. affect- 
ed you? 

Being a part of Kid C.A.T. has 
taught me to appreciate what is 
most important in life, which is 
to take advantage of each pre- 
cious moment by giving my 
best to it. Their members seem 
totally devoted to becoming the 
best people they can be. 


Legend Remembered 


By JULIANGLENN 
PADGETT 

Journalism Guild Chairman 

Boxing legend Joe Frazier lost 
his last fight to liver cancer but 
one of his nephews remembers 
him as a people’s champion and 
a fighter to the end. 

Joe Frazier fought many 
battles in his life and held the 
heavyweight championship of 
the world for several years. 

Yet on Monday, Nov. 7, the 
man known as Smokin’ Joe Fra- 
zier, 67, died after his brief bout 
with liver cancer. 

“I was at work when I heard 
the news,” said R. Frazier, neph- 
ew of the late Joe Frazier and a 
San Quentin correctional offi- 
cer. 

Frazier was famous for his 
military stance and street brawl- 
ing style. He defeated Muham- 
mad Ali in 1971 at Madison 
Square Gardens, retaining his 
heavyweight title. He floored 
Ali with a devastating left hook 
in the 15th round during the gru- 
eling battle titled the Fight of the 
Century. 

“The first thing that went 
through my mind was that some- 
one was giving out some bad 
information,” the nephew said 
about the passing of his uncle. 

C/O Frazier said his family 
was notified a week earlier that 
his uncle had more time to live. 
“But upon further information, 


I see that wasn’t at all true,” he 
added. 

About 4,000 people attended 
the funeral service held at the 
Enon Tabernacle Baptist Church. 
The Rev. Jesse Jackson and Mu- 
hammad Ali were among the ce- 
lebrity guests there. 

“Rev. Jesse Jackson said my 
uncle was not just the average 
Joe,” said Frazier. “The rever- 
end impressed us when he said 
he wasn’t just a nobody from 
nowhere, but he became a some- 
body, not just an average Joe.” 

Joe Frazier was the son of a 
South Carolina sharecropper and 
became a boxer by accident. 

He first went to the gym to get 
into shape. Soon after, Frazier 
began fighting competitively, 
becoming one of the best ama- 
teur heavyweights in the nation. 

“In 1969 uncle Joe Frazier 
would come home to train,” C/O 
Frazier said. 

“He was my uncle on my fa- 
ther’s side and he would bring 
his entourage and bodyguards to 
train with him,” said Frazier. 

“The family supported their 
boxing relative by going to the 
local civic center to watch his 
fights.” 

Frazier was a country boy who 
lived by an old adage: “When 
you go to the big party, you dance 
with the one who brung ya.” For 
the relentless boxer, that 

was his signature left hook. 



Official Photo 


Smokin’ Joe Frazier 

Frazier went pro in 1965 and 
amassed 11 straight wins under 
the guidance of Yank Durham. 
“That was his line of work,” Fra- 
zier said. “He had to provide for 
his family; he had to be good at 
it.” 

When the other guy stepped 
into the ring, said Frazier, his 
uncle felt like the other guy 
was taking food from his fam- 
ily. “Like Sonny Liston, who my 
uncle beat.” 

Frazier said Ali was negative 
and called him names to disturb 
his game plan. 

“Ali called him an Uncle Tom. 
That made my uncle want to hit 
him even harder,” said Frazier. 
“I distinctly remember him tell 
Ali, T am no Uncle Tom.’” 

Frazier’s rebuttal led up to 
their last fight in 1975, a 14- 
round fight in Quezon City out- 
side of the Philippines capital 
of Manila, touted by Ali as The 
Thrilla in Manila. 

“It was the closest I’ve come 
to death,” Ali said after winning 
the title. 

One of the noted sports phras- 
es based on a Frazier- George 
Foreman fight, “Down goes Fra- 
zier,” was noted by a preacher at 
the funeral who added, “But he 
got back up.” 

The nephew said he thought 
he was the only one who said 
“But he got back up.” 

“After today, instead of say- 
ing, ‘Down goes Frazier,’ we can 
now say, ‘Up goes Frazier,”’ said 
the nephew. 

-Sports Editor Gary Malachi 
Scott contributed to this article 
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Legendary Joe Frazier and Nephew C/O. Frazier 


San Quentin Kings Last Season Battle 


BY GARY SCOTT 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Kings bas- 
ketball team’s season finale was a 
heartbreaker as they fell 90-76 to 
the outside Sports Ministry Bas- 
ketball team. 

Down 59-52 in the fourth quar- 
ter, the Kings tried desperately to 
make a push for the lead. Billy 
Wilson drove hard to the basket 
for a lay up and after an oppo- 
nent’s scored, he came back and 


drained a three-pointer, cutting 
the lead to a 61-57 deficit. 

Adam Tarhouri of the Sports 
Ministry kept the pressure on the 
Kings consistently as he drove 
the ball baseline and scored on a 
six-foot floater, increasing the 
lead to 63-57. 

Mario Ellis then took over the 
game periodically as he scored 
on an assist from Joe “The Gen- 
eral” Demerson on a driving lay 
up and then on a floater, tying the 
game 63-63. 


The game turned on the War- 
riors as they began to turn the 
ball over and give up fast break 
points, finding themselves down 
88-70 late in the fourth quarter. 

The Sports Ministry ended the 
Kings season in a bitter defeat. 

Tarhouri, who played high 
school basketball at Engram High 
School in Seattle, said, “Our de- 
fensive play helped us keep the 
lead. I loved my first experience 
playing basketball here and I will 
definitely be back.” 
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Designed and Printed at San Quentin State Prison 


This years institutional calendar was designed by Aly Tamboura and printed By John Wilkerson, Richard Richardson and Tan Tran. 
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Asked on the Line 


By ANGEL ALVAREZ 

Journalism Guild Writer 

For the 2011 holiday season, 
“Asked on the Line” conducted 
50 random informal interviews 
with men in blue and teachers 
of the Prison University Project 
(PUP): If you could go back and 
repeat any winter holiday sea- 
son, how old are you again? Who 
are you with? Where are you? 

Many laughed and smiled 
as they reminisced — one was 
brought to tears. 

For mainliners, 44 percent 
would relive a holiday season 
in childhood (12 or younger), 37 
percent during adulthood (18+), 
and 19 percent in adolescence 
(13-17). 

About 44 percent of the men 
said they are with “family” 
again. Their responses of who 
they would relive a holiday sea- 


son with, in rank order are: 1. 
family, 2. parents, 3. children, 4. 
wife, and 5. siblings. 

The number one place the men 
would be at is “home,” followed 
by a relative’s house or church. 
Home ranged from cities across 
the U.S. to that of countries like 
Haiti and Belize. 

Lavelt would relive the holi- 
day season when he was 12 with 
his family in Haiti. Ke Lam 
would be 6 again, and celebrate 
the holidays with his family in 
Novato. Eli would go back to 
when he was 20 to join his father 
and brother at Candlestick Park. 
“We went to see the Redemption 
Game between the 49ers and the 
Packers!” 

Among PUP teachers, 70 per- 
cent would relive a holiday sea- 
son during their childhood years, 
17 percent as young adults, and 
13 percent as adolescents. Also, 


57 percent would relive the holi- 
day with their parents, followed 
in order by siblings, family, 
friends, and grandparents. 

From Kalamazoo, Mich, to 
Vieques, Puerto Rico, 61 per- 
cent would relive the holiday at 
“home,” followed by a relative’s 
house or friend’s house. 

Vlad would be 6 again, with 
his father, picking out a Christ- 
mas tree. Frank and Albert 
would be 10 and 14 again with 
their respective families in Tai- 
wan, and Diana would be 14 
again and spend the holidays 
with her family in Jerusalem. 

Joe would relive the holidays 
with his family in San Francisco 
when he was 8: “Grandma had 
given us a wagon to play with 
and we were drinking Coca-Co- 
las. I was laughing so much that 
some of it came out of my nose! 
It was a really happy night.” 


News Briefs 


SAN QUENTIN - David 
Leslie Murtishaw, convicted and 
sentenced to death for the 1978 
murders of three University of 
Southern California film stu- 
dents, was found dead in his cell 
on Nov. 27. Murtishaw died of 
natural causes, according to the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation. 

VACAVILLE - This medical 
facility celebrated its 18 th annual 
World AIDS Day. A mixture of 
about 150 prisoners, staff mem- 
bers and outside guests were 
entertained by musical selec- 
tions that included, “House of 
the Rising Sun,” “Ring of Fire,” 
and a gospel choir performing 
“I’m on my Journey Now,” and 
“The Prayer.” Warden, Vimal J. 
Singh, Chief Medical Executive, 
Dr. Joseph Bick, motivational 
speaker Robin Keeble, and pris- 
oner Keith Thompson, who is a 
peer educator, gave encourage- 
ment to the prisoners. 

SACRAMENTO - Nearly 
$1.2 million has been raised 
for a 2012 ballot measure to 
repeal California’s death pen- 
alty. Major donors listed in the 
report include several Califor- 
nia branches of the American 
Civil Liberties Union ($41,770), 
Google executive Robert Alan 
Eustace ($125,000), Hyatt De- 
velopment Corporation CEO 
Nicholas Pritzker ($500,000), 
and Netflix CEO Reed Hastings 
($125,000). 

SACRAMENTO Jeffrey 
Callison, has been selected for 


the press secretary of media 
relations position for the De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation - a $102,015-per- 
year position. Callison, 50, has 
hosted the daily public affairs 
program on the Sacramento 
National Public Radio affiliate 
since 2004. He started at the 
station as a reporter in 1996 
and became its news director in 
2000. 

SACRAMENTO - The 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) confirmed that it would 
renovate Valley State Prison for 
Women (VSPW) in Chowchilla 
to a facility that will house low- 
to medium-security adult male 
prisoners. The conversion is 
intended to alleviate the adult 
male prisoner- overcrowding 
problem and avoid staff layoffs 
at the institution. 

SACRAMENTO - Cali- 
fornia prisons have paid some 
$8.7 million since 2006 to doc- 
tors and mental health experts 
barred from working, state re- 
cords show. The medical pro- 
fessionals were facing pending 
malpractice allegations. At least 
30 medical professionals have 
collected their six-figure sala- 
ries for a collective 37 years af- 
ter their colleagues determined 
they were too dangerous to treat 
prisoners but before the state’s 
lengthy discipline appeals pro- 
cess made a final decision on 
whether they should be fired. 

SACRAMENTO - So far 


this year, the Legislature allo- 
cated $354 million for counties 
to accommodate realignment. 

SACRAMENTO - Because 
of realignment, 34 of Califor- 
nia’s 58 counties have indicated 
plans for expensive jail expan- 
sions. 

SACRAMENTO - State of- 
ficials say that as many as 8,000 
offenders who would have gone 
to prison for crimes like invol- 
untary manslaughter and felony 
child abuse are now serving 
their time in county jails. 

CHILE - Government of- 
ficials are looking to open four 
new prisons, using California’s 
Solano State Prison as a model. 
The Minister of Justice, Teo- 
doro Ribera, submitted a pro- 
posal for the new prison system 
to President Sebastian Pinera on 
the one-year anniversary of a 
fire at San Miguel Prison where 
81 prisoners died and 14 others 
were injured, emphasising the 
poor state of Chile’s penal sys- 
tem. 

LOS ANGELES - By the end 
of this year, officials expect that 
more than 22,000 jail beds will 
be filled. 

LOS ANGELES - About half 
of the newly realigned offenders 
with serious mental illnesses re- 
fuse treatment, said county of- 
ficials. 

ORANGE COUNTY - In 

December, more than 60 detain- 
ees had to sleep on the jail floor 
until beds could be made avail- 
able. 


We Want 
To Hear 
From 
You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. 

All submissions become property 
of the San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles may be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that 

will have an impact on the 
prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive lan- 

guage in your submissions. 

Poems and art work (cartoons and 
drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
(No street address required) 


San 

Quentin 

News 

Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

www.sanquentinnews.com 

or 

http ://www.cdcr.ca.gov/ 
Visitors/SanQuentinNews/ 
SQ-San_Quentin_News.html 

The opinions expressed herein 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the Administration, or the inmate 
population, and should be considered 
solely the opinion of the individual 
author unless specified. 

Permission is granted to reprint ar- 
ticles appearing in the San Quentin 
News provided credit is given the 
author and this publication, except 
for articles reprinted herein from 
other publications. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


The San Quentin News is written, 

+edited and produced by prisoners incarcerated at San Quen- 
tin State Prison. The paper would not be possible without the 
assistance of its advisors who are professional journalists with 
over 150 years of experience. A special thanks goes to Marin 
Sun Printing in San Rafael. These pubic- spirited groups and 
individuals have defrayed the cost of printing this issue: 

Marin Community Foundation 
Alliance for Change 
Daniel Barton, Attorney at Law 
William Hagler 
Peter Snoek 





